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y^ife^$ Corfimon fVay 

£ t: CHAPTER I 

. . • i. . •••, 

THE Comtnittee w>as .to me^,'at i^alf-past 
ten in the .morning. ^t;Mjr^ ingledew's. 
The hour of meeting had been deter- 
mined upon only after some discussion : 
it denoted in its own way the spirit of judicious com- 
promise which distinguished the Committee of Ten. 
Eleven o'clock would have been much more con- 
venient, but that struck the ear as a little late for 
business — half-past ten seemed to mark the organi- 
zation as confessedly belonging to the working class 
which it was its delight to honor. Of course so 
early an hour made a quite hurried morning, but the 
j0 Committee of Ten had not gone into public affairs 
\ with any idea of sparing itself or its servants. Such 
accomplishment as was its weekly province was worth 
a sacrifice. Its name had also been the subject of 
(1, long and fruitful consideration. The one finally 
^ adopted had the disadvantage of length, but on the 
other hand it was delightfully non-committal, almost 
^ graceful in its avoidance of any direct claiip. ^^jTfcas-. ^ 
for the bold assertiveness of less exclusive associa- ^' .*' 
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tions to enroll themselves under the standards of Art, 
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Litcrature/,5Jiilanthr6py,' of Civics — the Committee 
of Tea«rfsbrved the right of .defining and extending 
its oWiv<3^main of thought and action. Moreover, 
there was & satiric suggestion of Jt$, Ihnitations in the 
implied reference to the great "Venetian oligarchy — • 
a del!9^« Tiillery of its own^Vassumptions — which 
pleased* tbJi^Xanse * of .humor of ^tfaose members, more 
perceptive/if Apt/ljtol ^ahiest than the others. It was 
as if they said, •* W« recbgnize the absurdity of our 
dictatorship, we know that we are attempting the 
impossible i we have no real authority to have your 
heads off, but," they added, as it were sotto voctj 
smiling still with gentle feminine malice, ^^ let abuses 
and ignorance look out for themselves nevertheless." 

Mrs. Ingledew came into her library and altered 
the position of a vase containing roses, which stood 
on the table she had arranged for the convenience of 
the Secretary. She was admirably dressed, with an 
elusive hint of a not too slavish adherence to the 
mode: in this, as in all things, while recognizing 
the value of compliance, Mrs. Ingledew held herself 
daintily aloof from extremes. Mr. Ingledew followed 
his wife into the room, while he buttoned his glove. 
He was a slight, rather pale man, but of well-knit 
frame, and with that look of endurance which so 
often characterizes the nervous American. 

"By the way, Ida," he remarked, "you have a 
meeting of something or other here this morning, I 
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think you said." His voice was low and not flexible, 
but had that in it which secured attention. 

" Yes, the Committee of Ten," replied his wife. 

Mr. Ingledew raised bis eyes from the patent fast- 
ening with which he had been struggling, and if she 
had not recognized it long before, his companion 
might have noticed the unusually steady directness 
of the cool blue eyes. A flicker of tolerant amuse- 
ment crossed their directness now, but his voice was 
as monotonous as ever. 

" Is n't Ursuhi one of the — the decemvirate ? " 
he asked. 

**Yes." 

^*If she comes this morning, tell her, will you, 
that her protege has found a place as porter — it will 
save my calling her up." 

» As porter — yes. If it is that man, Hutchins, 
who married her former waitress, he won't keep it." 

w I guess he won't," replied Mr. Ingledew. "She 
guessed he would n't too." 

** He drinks," observed Mrs. Ingledew. 

^^ Yes," and her husband took a cigar out of his 
pocket. ^^ She said he was a good deal of a tank." 

Mrs. Ingledew straightened herself, the tongs, with 
which she had leaned forward to mend the fire, swing- 
ing aimlessly in her hands as if sharing the impotence 
of her dismay. 

" Did she — did you say — that she said — " 
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**That he was a tank? Well, not precisely. 
But I asked her if he was n't, and she allowed he 
was — said she believed that only unfitted one for the 
lower walks of life — what he wanted was promotion. 
She had just seen me talking with RufF Lennard, who 
had been celebrating his election to the board. He 
was pretty well loaded — had about all he could 
carry." There was nothing jovial in Ingledew's 
manner of reminiscence, and his wife did not pause 
to follow him into the mazes of metaphor. 

^ Ursula Keith would make a jest of anything," 
she said severely, as she replaced the tongs by the side 
of the hearth. 

"Hum. I don't know." Evidently he did not 
care to discuss the matter. " I like that girl," he 
added, as he went out of the room. "I wish she 
had come to live with us." 

"Ursula never weighs her words," said Mrs. 
Ingledew to herself as she glanced at the clock on 
the mantelpiece which struck the half hour as she 
looked. " It is not often that Hutchins cares for 
impulsive people." With this bit of profound ob- 
servation, which would possibly have amused both its 
subjects to the same extent, she seated herself at her 
desk to write a note or two before the members of 
the Committee should assemble. 

The first one to arrive was Mrs. Reynolds. Mrs. 
Reynolds was that one of the Ten who never could 
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be prevailed upon to raise her voice in open discus- 
sion, but who found fault constantly with conclusions 
when there was no longer chance of altering them. 

'' Don't you think, Mrs. Ingledew," she began this 
morning, as soon as she had removed her fur collar, 
"that it was rather ill-advised on the part of Mrs. 
Upton to go directly to the commissioners with that 
matter ? " 

Mrs. Ingledew hesitated a moment. A keen ob- 
server might have detected a momentary inclination 
towards agreement, but, according to her lights, Mrs. 
Ingledew was a just woman. 

^^ She was authorized to do so by the Committee," 
she said. 

" Oh yes, to be sure." Mrs. Reynolds spoke vaguely. 
' "Were you not at the meeting?" asked her 
hostess. 

" Oh yes, I was at the meeting," replied Mrs. 
Reynolds, as one thus exonerated from any share in 
its responsibilities. ^^But," she continued, ^^I had 
heard that that particular commissioner was some- 
what prejudiced through his brother-in-law — " 

" Then why in the world did n't you say so, Mrs. 
Reynolds ? " asked Ursula Keith, entering the room. 
"Good-morning, Ida. Why in the world didn't you 
say so, Mrs. Reynolds ? " she repeated. " There 
was every opportunity for divesting oneself of all the 
facts." 
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** Oh," said Mrs. Reynolds glibly, " you know I 
never can make up my mind to speak — " 

"No," observed Miss Keith lightly. "No, I 
did n't know that." It was not an actual interrup- 
tion, for the speaker had paused a moment, but it had 
the baffling effect of one. Mrs. Reynolds usually 
found Miss Keith baffling, and she resented it. This 
Uiorning she had come with a well-defined griev- 
ance, but its explosive effect was now indefinitely 
postponed. 

" You would better divest yourself of your outer 
garment, Ursula," said Mrs. Ingledew with some re- 
serve. The reserve was an implication that she 
found Ursula Keith's expression inappropriate; she 
herself objected to the unconventional in language as 
in conduct — it savored of an affront to her standards, 
which were the correct ones. 

Ursula threw back her coat, repinned the bunch of 
violets, the fragrance of which had entered with her 
and grew stronger in the warm room. Then she 
too glanced at the clock, let her well-shaped head fall 
against the cushion of the Morris chair, and her eyes 
wander from one of her companions to the other 
with a touch of what might have been habitual irony 
in her smile. 

" What are we going to do about admitting more 
members ? " asked Mrs. Ingledew. 

"I hoped that matter would come up to-day," 
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said Mrs. Reynolds quickly. One would have fan- 
cied she was burning for forensic opportunities. 

^^ Both inclusive and exclusive have their advan- 
tages," said Mrs. Ingledew deliberately. 

" Yes," assented Mrs. Reynolds, " but it seems to 
me we have gone to work the wrong way from the 
bcj^inniiig." 

No one took up the gauntlet, and there was a pause. 

^^ Mrs. Blankenship thinks we can't be too careful," 
said Ursula slowly. 

Mrs. Reynolds turned to her impulsively, opened 
her lips as if about to speak, and then closed them 
again. Mrs. Ingledew nodded without a smile. 

^ I know she does," she assented. She waited a 
moment before she added, ^^ She was not my choice 
for a member of our Committee." 

'' Nor mine," said Mrs. Reynolds. 

" But she was her own — which goes a good way," 
said Miss Keith. "Good-morning, Mrs. Blanken- 
ship," she added, as the door opened to admit the 
lady and her daughter Teddy. The irony of Miss 
Keith's smile grew not broader but more definite as 
the ladies greeted each other. Mrs. Blankenship 
was one of those women who have learned in life's 
hard school how few who go above them have done 
so without curbing certain natural characteristics. 
She had therefore restrained a congenital inclination 
towards the fussy and the explanatoiy into a discreet 
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observation of her neighbors and a commendable de- 
termination to have it understood that she was on the 
right side. Both these corrected social conditions 
found their limits in those of her understanding. 
Teddy was a good-looking girl, of the type that com- 
bines brilliant color, blonde hair, naivete, and a certain 
carelessness conscientiously withheld from lapsing 
into blowsiness. She made her way at once to 
Ursula's side. 

"Well, Teddy," was Miss Keith's greeting. " I 
don't know what right you have here ! This is no 
nursery for minors. You have n't discretion enough 
even to hear us think." 

" Oh, I only came to see you," said Teddy in- 
genuously. " I want to ask you about the next 
bridge tournament. We met Mrs. Vernon and she 
said I could come. I thought if your President — " 

" Oh, our President," murmured Ursula. 

" The President is on her way," said Mrs. Blank- 
enship on the other side of Ursula. " She told me 
she had been looking for mushrooms since early 
dawn, and she must have them or she would have 
been here at half-past ten precisely." Even Mrs. 
Ingledew smiled a trifle, but Mrs. Blankenship did 
not. Mrs. Vernon was a person to be taken seri- 
ously. "Persistency," she went on thoughtfully, 
" takes with our President the place of original force 
— she persists rather than initiates." 
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Mrs. Reynolds was very much impressed by this 
analysis. 

^^ I think that may be so, Mrs. Blankenship/' she 
isaid. 

Ursula looked at Mrs. Blankenship with grave 
attention. 

** Don't you think so, Miss Keith ? " the latter pro- 
ceeded to question, with an air of having presented a 
bit of virgin ore which had yet to receive the impress 
of official sanction. 

^ Oh yes, I think so. Something almost always 
takes the place of original force, you know. I won- 
der who said that," she added to herself with mild 
curiosity. 

It was nearly eleven when Mrs. Vernon entered. 
Meanwhile four or five other women had taken their 
places in the adapted circle. Mrs. Vernon was a 
handsome woman, with a good deal of manner of 
a quite unexceptional kind. She seated herself in 
the chair which occupied the most commanding po- 
sition, and took out a memorandum book and a 
pencil. 

^^ I must apologize for being late," she said. 

There was a polite murmur of extenuation. 

^^ But really it becomes harder, rather than easier, 
as our city grows in size, to find those little delicacies 
which the tradespeople used to reserve for a few 
of us." 
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"That is very true," assented one of the ladies 
present. " Prosperity has its disadvantages." 

" Yes," sighed Mrs. Vernon, " and yet that is of 
course what we are all working for." There was a 
moment's pause as the Committee faced the insoluble 
problem of the paralyzing contradictions of existence. 

" I think you are so nice to go for them yourself, 
Mrs. Vernon," ventured another, as one who fell 
back upon the fundamentals of good conduct. 

^^ Oh, I have given a great deal of attention to 
mushrooms," said Mrs. Vernon. " I may say I have 
made them the subject of really exhausting study." 

" She has. Two doctors just pulled Rossiter 
Vernon through last summer," murmured Ursula in 
an aside to Teddy. Teddy laughed unnecessarily 
loud, and then meeting her mother's eye pulled her- 
self together, blushing defiantly. Fortunately this 
lapse from parliamentary procedure passed unnoticed 
in the general interest in mushrooms. 

" It is just those little matters of personal super- 
vision that lend distinction to our tables, I think," 
said Mrs. Blankenship. 

No one troubled herself to reply except Mrs. 
Ingledew, who, in her capacity of hostess, responded 
with a somewhat cold " Very likely." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed the President, " this is my bank 
book. I must have left my Committee book on your 
hall table, Mrs. Ingledew." 
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" Let me get it, Mrs. Vernon," said Teddy, spring- 
ing up. ^^ I was made for a district messenger." 

As she left the room, her mother said, smiling, 
^ My Theodora is so impulsive." Then she glanced, 
with a sudden little seriousness which made her look 
old, from one face to another to decide whether or not 
Teddy had been too obliging — with the obligingness 
that indicates inferiority. 

" It is odd," said Ursula, " how often the order of 
business is indefinitely mislaid." 

^ Don't be impertinent, Ursula," said Mrs. Vernon 
easily. '^ I know what you think of me, and I do not 
in the least mind. I 'm President." 

Mrs. Vernon was by no means destitute of humor, 
and she had known Ursula all her life. 

^ Oh, I 'm in no haste," said Miss Keith lazily, 
swinging her muff. ^^ I should n't have joined the 
Committee if I had not been a lotus-eater too." 

Teddy having returned with the order of business, 
Mrs. Vernon rapped with her pencil, and the meeting 
came to order. 

"The first matter before the Committee this morn- 
ing," said the President, as she scanned the paper 
before her through her lorgnette — " so good of you 
to send me the order. Miss Royce, but I have not 
had time to look at it before — is — is the question 
of membership." There was a pause. It was a 
burning question. 
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^^ It has already been extended by the presence of 
Teddy Blankenship," suggested Ursula, possibly to 
relieve the tension. 

^^ Oh, please don't, Miss Keith," said Teddy with 
admiring amusement; ^^just let me stay." 

" I am sure Theodora will go at once if her pres- 
ence is really undesirable," said Mrs. Blankenship 
anxiously. 

" Mrs. Vernon said — " began Teddy rebelliously. 

" What ? " asked Mrs. Vernon absently, looking 
up from her paper. " What ? Oh, Teddy ? Let 
her stay if she wishes to ; she does not matter one 
way or the other. Miss Royce, what is that word ? 
— oh, application — yes, of course. A number 
have made application," she went on fluently, hav- 
ing laid down her lorgnette. "The question is, 
what shall we do about the associate membership f 
Of course no one dreams of enlarging this central 
Committee." 

"That would be a great mistake," said Mrs. 
Blankenship positively. 

Mrs. Vernon looked at her through her lorgnette. 

" Yes," she assented. 

"A great many people want to come in," said 
some one present. 

" Now that it is an assured success," subjoined the 
President. 

" They might have known it would be so from the 
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start," said Mrs. Blankenship warmly, ^ with such 
names at its head." 

" New members might help to do the work," said 
Mrs. Ingledew. 

" But," objected Mrs. Blankenship, " would they 
work in just our way? — that is an important ques- 
tion. Manner is so much more than matter," she 
added. No one gainsaid the accents of authority 
even from the lips of an acolyte. 

"Isn*t mother corking — when it comes to senti- 
ment ? " whispered Teddy to Miss Keith. " She is 
just like that all the time too — never forgets — 
breakfast and luncheon just the same as dinner — 
when you get to sentiment." 

"You don't know what sentiment is, Imperti- 
nente ! " returned Miss Keith, " and it is just as well 
you don't." 

" I wanted to ask," said Mrs. Spelman, " if any 
reply was sent to the Art League." Mrs. Spel- 
man had one of those delightful intelligences which 
strayed over the whole field of creation rather than 
dwell a moment upon the matter in hand. Every- 
thing always reminded her of something quite 
different. 

" Why, some one was appointed a committee to — 
to send an answer, I think; " and Mrs. Vernon looked 
about for illumination. " Oh yes, thanks, Miss 
Royce — that subject will come up later, Mrs. Spel- 
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man. Will some one make a motion about the new 
members ? " 

Motions were made and seconded, and, oddly enough, 
disposed of with common sense and definiteness. 

^^ Madam President," said Ursula at last, ^^ I have 
a report and I wish you would let me make it now. 
I am going out to luncheon and you are not half 
through the business." 

"You always have reports, Ursula," said Mrs. 
Vernon plaintively. " I do not see what I put 
you on so many sub-committees for — you always 
have things to say about them later. I wish you 
wouldn't always sit where I can't help seeing 
you." 

" This is Mrs. Upton's, not mine," said Ursula in 
languid defence. 

" I thought," sighed Mrs. Vernon, " when we gave 
it to Mrs. Upton we were done with it at last. Well, 
go on, for pity's sake." 

"It is about the Commissioners. I believe," 
Ursula paused to interpolate, "that Mrs. Reynolds 
has some objections to our methods." All eyes 
turned to Mrs. Reynolds, who, quite disconcerted 
and stripped of her perversities, murmured some- 
thing about having heard that the brother-in-law of 
one of them had serious views of opposition — per- 
haps she should say views of serious opposition — 

" Oh," exclaimed the youngest member, " he is all 
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right. Mrs. Kelson saw the brother-in-law — she 
knows him awfully well." 

"Mrs. Kelson/* repeated Mrs. Vernon thought- 
fully. " Oh yes — Mrs. Kelson is a very attractive 
woman." Everybody laughed except Mrs. Blanken- 
ship and Mrs. Ingledew. 

" Madam President," said Ursula again, " I move 
that Teddy be removed by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
She has been taught that there are Guardians of 
the Public Weal who are composed entirely of 
adamant, and she may imbibe the idea that adamant 
is subject to influences — in short, this is no place far 
her!" 

" Oh," said Mrs. Vernon with another sigh, " do 
read your report, whatever it is, and then go away 
and take Teddy with you ! " 

" Well," observed the President, later, as Ursula 
having finished the report rose to leave the room, 
^ it is hard to know what to think, is n't it ? " 

Mrs. Blankenship turned to their hostess. 

" What does Mr. Ingledew say about it ? You 
promised to ask his opinion. He is a man of such 
judgment — such astuteness." 

Mrs. Vernon dropped her eyes to her paper. Miss 
Royce fingered her pencil a little nervously. Each 
one of the ladies present recalled one remark or an- 
other, uttered in the family circle, concerning this 
undeniable astuteness of Mr. Ingledew's. Men did 
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not all approve of Ingledew. Ursula paused a mo- 
ment, her hand on the door. The silence might 
have been awkward had not Mrs. Ingledew broken it 
almost immediately. 

^^ He said " — her hesitation was scarcely percep- 
tible — " he said nothing." 

^^ Oh, wise man ! " said Ursula ; and the door 
closed behind her and the delighted Teddy follow- 
ing in the wake of her divinity. 

"Wise, no doubt," said Mrs. Blankenship suavely, 
^ but perhaps not — not helpful. Now Mr. Blanken- 
ship," she went on, " who has really excellent judg- 
ment though not the wide experience of Mr. Ingledew 
— Mr. Blankenship said so prudently in relation to this 
affair — " whereupon all the members of the Com- 
mittee looked a little bored, for it was a fact well 
known to all of them that Mr. Blankenship, a clean- 
shaven, busy little broker, never said anything to his 
wife about her manifold occupations except, with 
variations of treatment, " For the love of heaven, 
Charlotte, whatever you do, don't talk to me about 
itP* 



CHAPTER II 

HAYWARD ENGHAM took Ursula 
out to dinner. 
" Do you know," she inquired, as 
they took up their oyster forks, ^^ that, 
in women like Mrs. Vernon, persistency often takes 
the place of original force ? " 
Engham nodded in impartial assent. 
^^ Did you ever realize," pursued Ursula,^ that she 
persists rather than initiates ? " 

^^ There is nothing in that derogatory to Mrs. 
Vernon," said Engham quietly, glancing down the 
table to where Mrs. Vernon, in a gown combining 
elegance and gorgeousness in their true proportions, 
had already begun upon tenement house reform with 
her distinguished neighbor. ^^ Persistency is a jewel 
which adds lustre to crowned heads — not to men- 
tion presidents of committees." 

^ I thought it was you said it," said Ursula with 
some satisfaction. ^^ I always have a certain curi- 
osity, not poignant, but — alert — to know where 
Mrs. Blankenship got her last." 
» 17 
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^^ I did n't know I was sufficiently important to be 
quoted by Mrs. Blankenship." 

" What affectation ! You know she quotes you as 
an analyst. I told her once that you are quite mar- 
vellous as an analyst of character, and since then I 
have traced three of her most familiar quotations to 
you. You are not as clever at it as I am — by half 
— but no one has told her that yet. I shall get 
somebody to sometime, and that will be the end of 
you." 

** Oh, you have written ' Finis ' for me so many 
times," said Engham placidly. 

" Now she quotes me * at large ' as it were," went 
on Ursula with apparent inattention, ^^ but she gener- 
ally adds a preface of ' as Ursula Keith says ' — that 
is because she is never quite sure which way I am 
pointed." 

^^The gun turned out to be loaded once, I sup- 
pose, and hit the wrong person." 

" Yes — hit a Leader of Society. It came near 
being awful. But she lived it down." 

In a pause of the service Engham had an oppor- 
tunity to settle his eyeglass and look at Ursula, which 
he did quite exhaustively. 

" You are really extremely good-looking, Ursula," 
he remarked as a result of this observation. 

"I have been from my cradle," said Ursula 
promptly, ^^ and I hope, with the assistance of the 
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meretricious aids of the toilette, to be so to my grave. 
But that is not so interesting^ because not so new, 
as that Teddy is. Have you noticed Teddy this 
evening ? ** 
Engham looked across at Miss Blankenship. 
" Oh, very," he agreed. " Evening dress tones 
her down — makes her harmonize.'' 

"Yes— so will life. Don't you like Teddy ?*• 
she asked, as if she wished for an answer. 

'^Like Teddy? Why, of course," he replied. 
"Docs anybody does n't ? " 

"She admires you tremendously. It is rather 
pathetic." 

"She won't when she gets to a marriageable age," 
said Engham imperturbably. "They all do while 
they are in pinafores. It is because I can afford to 
Knd them dolls and bonbons. Then when they 
grow up they marry a hard-work|ng, rather uninter- 
^ing young man without a cent." 

"I never married a hard-working, rather uninter- 
esting young man without a cent," said Ursula with 
evident injury. 
"Oh, you!" 

"Well, I." He met her eyes for a moment. 
" Yes," she said, " I am curious." 

" He will be hard-working, will be temporarily in- 
teresting, and have a good many cents — or their 
«piivalent." 
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" Their equivalent ? " She raised her eyebrows 
a trifle. 

" Yes — an earnest of a place in the world — your 
world/* 

Ursula considered a moment before she spoke 
again. 

"I never said matrimony was my mitier^* she 
declared, almost as if she were on the defensive. 

" Oh dear, no," agreed Engham mildly. 

" Mr. Grove," Miss Keith addressed the man on 
the other side, ^*> Mr. Engham and I think that this 
sauce is composed principally of aspics' tongues — 
what do you think ? " 

Mr. Grove was a gastronomic person of plethoric 
habit, who looked longingly at the entrees as they 
approached. 

^^ Aspics' tongues, my dear Miss Keith," he began 
in some surprise. 

^^ Do not aspics have tongues ? " she inquired 
with gentle regret. "It is not often that Mr. 
Engham is mistaken." 

Apparently Mr. Engham* was indifferent even to 
the impeachment of gross ignorance, for he replied 
with entire urbanity to a question just then directed 
to him upon the predominance of the Celt in the 
early history of Europe. It was during the salad 
that he spoke to Ursula again. 

" I *ve got to break something to you," he said. 
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settling his glasses, ^^and I do not know when is 
the best time to do it." 

" Oh, I know," said Ursula calmly, " Ida Ingledew 
thinks that I lack a guiding principle in life." 

" Oh no," he said, " I would as lief have told 
you that with the soup. Nothing spoils the sweets 
for you, I 've noticed ; so I waited." 

'^Is it going to spoil things ? " asked Ursula, with 
a touch of apprehension in her low, confident voice 
that was not without a certain appeal in its contra- 
diction. Engham looked down at her with real 



«Well,you won't like it." 

" Really, Hay ward ? " He nodded. Ursula con- 
sidered a moment. " It is n't tragedy," she said, " or 
you would not speak of it even with the sweets. It 
is something somebody is going to do. Why don't 
you tell me now ? " 

^^ 1 think I will wait until after dinner." 

" Will it make me perfectly furious ? " 

« It may." 

"Arc you engaged to^ome silly person ? " 

Engham laughed. 

" No," he said. " I think, however, I have pre- 
pared your mind. That is what I meant to do." 

Mrs. Blankenship came up to Ursula, where she 
sat in the drawing-room, half listening to an account 
Mrs. Ingledew was giving another woman of the 
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steps taken to reform an abuse of advertising. She 
proposed a systematic boycott of the chief offender. 

''Such an excellent idea," murmured Mrs. Blank- 
enship, as she paused to listen too. 

Ursula was not glad to see Mrs. Blankenship : she 
was wondering if Engham had something really dis- 
astrous to communicate. 

'' It may be just paying me back for the aspics' 
tongues/' she said to herself with some plaintiveness. 
^ He hates Mr. Grove. But still — if I had just 
lost some money Hutchins Ingledew would have told 
me. I think some one must have said something 
awful." 

Ursula had known one of those periods in which 
all news is bad news. She had lived it through and 
put many things behind her. It had been when she 
was very young, and consequently it had not left 
the marks which might have remained had she been 
older. Now she was practically alone in the world, 
so far as family claims went, and of late she had 
been able to shape her ends to such satisfaction and 
happiness in life as are granted to the more favored 
temperaments. She was wise enough to admit that 
they were rough hewn at the best, but she could 
not believe that her present peace and freedom were 
seriously threatened, although Engham had led her 
to expect some real annoyance. 

''I think," said Mrs. Blankenship with gentle 
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candor, ^^ that in a house like this, one appreciates 
that though money cannot do everything it can do 
much to make life beautiful." 
"Can't it do everything?" asked Ursula perversely. 
Mrs. Blankenship hesitated a moment. 
'^ Oh, do you think so ? " she concluded to ex- 
claim. '' Surely there are some things it cannot 
buy." 

^Oh, one hears so." Miss Keith's tone was 
scepticism itself. 

"But it can buy beauty — beauty of color, beauty 
of fomi. It can make even the industrial beautiful." 
"Yes," said Ursula sweetly. " Did Mr. Jewett 
tell you about his screens too ? " 

Mr. Jewett was the artist who had taken Mrs. 
Blankenship in to dinner. 

" Yes," murmured Mrs. Blankenship almost auto- 
matically. " So interesting." Her mental processes, 
save in certain directions, were not quick, and she did 
not always know why she felt discouraged by Miss 
Keith. '^ Speaking of interesting men, have you met 
Mr. Morcraft ? " she asked. 

^ That new man who has taken the presidency of 
the Aurora ? No, I have not," answered Ursula 
rather wearily. 

" Such a clever man," went on Mrs. Blankenship 
enthusiastically. " The presidency is but a stepping- 
stone to higher things — a mere stepping-stone. I 
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think he means to be a force in politics/' she added 
darkly, "a real force. Yes," she repeated, "only 
a stepping-stone — his own words." 

'* Not really," murmured Miss Keith. 

" I want you to know him. You must know him. 
And I want to speak to our hostess about him too," 
and Mrs. Blankenship rose, not having been quite so 
expansive as she meant to be. " She will find him 
invaluable at dinners. He is really faultless in all 
the little matters that mean so much." 

" To our hostess — oh yes," smiled Ursula. As 
Mrs. Blankenship sped on her philanthropic errand, 
Mrs. Ingledew, whose companion had also withdrawn, 
turned to Ursula. 

" Why can't you let Mrs. Blankenship alone ? " 
she inquired with her serene firmness. 

"I do — when Teddy is about," answered Miss 
Keith, " and I think it is very good of me, too." 

" You are never content to listen to her without 
laughing at her." 

*' She never knows I am laughing at her." 

This was true, but Mrs. Ingledew ignored it. 

" It is just so with other people. It was quite 
unnecessary to snub Mrs. Reynolds the other morn- 
ing, for instance." 

" She deserved it," said Ursula warmly. 

** I cannot see why you must needs administer 
deserts." 
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"I don*t believe you can," admitted Ursula 
frankly, "and I do not altogether blame you." 

If Mrs. Ingledew's limitations had not been just 
what they were, she would have smiled and let it go. 
But it was not after this manner that she saw her 
duty. 

^^ She is annoying, but you cannot hope to reform 
her/' she replied. Ursula tapped the floor a little 
impatiently. " And as for that Mr. Morcraft, he is, 
I have no doubt, a very clever man." 

^ Oh, Mrs. Blankenship's Lancelots ! — what are 
her Lancelots to me ? " exclaimed Ursula with pet- 
ulance. 

''You may find him very agreeable," said Mrs. 
Ingledew calmly. "It is nothing against him that 
he has good manners and that Mrs. Blankenship 
knows it." 

^ Ida," said Ursula nonchalantly, " you would not 
^ half so tiresome if you were not almost always 
right. Here's Hay ward at last," she added with 
more interest. Mrs. Ingledew's handsome profile was 
quite undisturbed as she glanced towards the entrance. 
She knew Ursula thought her tiresome now and then, 
but the knowledge never reached the dignity of a 
motive. 

"Are you going home with us, Hayward?" she 
asked her brother as he came up to them. "We 
have room for you." 
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" What in the world is it, Hay ward ? " asked 
Ursula, as they stood together in the hall a moment, 
waiting for their carriage. " You have brought 
me into the proper frame of mind." Engham 
again looked down at her with that uncomplicated 
friendliness. 

" Well, Ursula," he said. " Angclinc Dixon has 
discovered a nephew." 

"A nephew! Angeline ! " Then with that swift- 
ness of intuition with which the adult woman antici- 
pates disaster, she added quickly, ^^ One that she is 
responsible for ? And she is going away." Engham 
nodded. 

*' Here is the carriage, Ida," he called back to his 
sister, who waited with her husband a few steps be- 
hind them. 

" Why did n't Mrs. Somerford tell me ? " demanded 
Ursula resentfully, as the carriage rolled on, the hoofs 
of the horses ringing on the asphalt with an exagger- 
ated effect of speed. " I saw her this morning." 

"She did n't dare," said Hay ward calmly. " Neither 
did Angeline. They always choose me, you know> 
to say the disagreeable things to you. They are 
afraid you won't like them so well afterwards, if they 
do it," he went on, while Ursula looked out of the 
window, a frown, revealed by the flashing street 
lights, drawing her straight eyebrows together. " But 
they know nothing can alter your feeling for me." 
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If this was an ambiguous remark, there was nothing 
in his tone to suggest it. Ursula glanced at him and 
then out of the window again, without speaking. 

^ How absurd you arc, Hay ward ! " observed Mrs. 
Ingledew. ^' If Angeline was really silly enough to 
be unwilling to tell Ursula herself, she might have 
seen fit to let me know earlier. I would have told 
her." 

^^It is always a comfort to us all, my dear sister,'' 
said Engham smoothly, ^^ to know that, as a family, 
we have your well-known firmness of character to 
fall back on — as a final resource." 

^You are all making a great fuss about it, I 
think," went on the recipient of this tribute. " Ur- 
sula will now do only what we have all wished her 
to do." 

^ Ursula is always so glad to do what we all wish 
her to do," observed Engham. Mr. Ingledew sat 
with his hands in his overcoat pockets, and listened 
with his accustomed air of disinterestedness. The 
carriage turned a sharp corner as the coachman 
checked his horses and they moved more slowly 
towards the loftiness of an apartment house. 

^^ She will do what we have always wished and ex- 
pected her to do," said Mrs. Ingledew again, deci- 
sively. " She will come and live with us," 

^You are very good, Ida," said Ursula mechan- 
ically. 
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" We are her natural guardians/' 

" Don't know about nature. Purely property quali- 
fications/* said Mr. Ingledew briefly. 

"Nevertheless, Hutchins," said his wife evenly, 
" I am quite right in my statement. Custom with 
civilized beings is second nature." 

" That *s rather good for you, Ida," said her appre- 
ciative brother, as he laid his hand on the carriage 
door. 

"You shall live where you like, Ursula," said 
Ingledew. It was the first time he had addressed 
her directly, and she turned towards him and 
waited. " You shall live in the State Capitol, if you 
like." 

" Thank you," said Ursula, with a more distinct 
note of gratitude in her voice. " I will think about 
it, Hutchins." 

" I will see that there is a room fitted up for you," 
he went on. "What do you say to that of the 
Supreme Court?" 

" Of errors," added Ursula, her foot on the car- 
riage step. "That will be very much like living 
with you, Ida." And with the frou-frou of super- 
fluities she nodded good-night, and crossed the pave- 
ment to the lighted hallway. 

" She could n't help that," said Ingledew, with a 
short laugh of confidence addressed apparently to his 
coat-collar. 
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^I do not understand," said Mrs. Ingledew, en- 
tirely without ill-temper, " why you make a point of 
encouraging Ursula Keith in what you know to be 
hopeless opposition." 

^^That is the time she needs encouragement," 
answered her husband. 



CHAPTER III 

URSULA threw back her long cloak and 
let it trail behind her as she entered her 
own drawing-room, where Angeline 
Dixon sat over the fire awaiting her. 
" Angeline," she said, walking straight towards the 
slight, energetic woman who looked up at her with 
apprehension in her glad blue eye, ^^am I not of 
more value than many nephews ? " 

" The Lord knows that you are," returned Ange- 
line devoutly, as she regarded the tall figure standing 
in the firelight which played upon its sheen and 
sparkle. 

" Then what docs this mean ? ** 
^^ It means, my dear," said Miss Dixon, sighing, 
" that for the hundred and sixty-fifth time in my life 
I Ve got to do what I don't want to. I can say with 
a clear conscience that I never yet wanted to do what 
I 'd got to. I tried to see a leading in coming to you, 
you know," she continued with a slight suggestion of 
talking against time, ^^ and I won't say that it did n't 
seem like one, but it could n't be for long — Now 

30 
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don't stand there looking at me like that, child ! ** 
implored Miss Dixon, with a sudden change from 
firmness to something like a whimper. ^^ I never said 
I wanted to have a nephew at all, and what sane 
woman, I 'd like to know, would ever choose to live 
alone in the house with a nephew of eleven years of 
age, unless it was that plain before her face that she 
could n't sleep day or night for thinking of it — and 
mighty little sleep will I get night or day after I 've 
done it, either," she concluded. 

Ursula turned from her and with a deep sigh 
dropped into an arm-chair which stood on the other 
side of the hearth. 

'^ You may as well tell me about it," she said 
without other sign of emotion. 

" There 's nothing encouraging about him that I 
know of," rejoined Angeline, putting a stick on a 
fire that did not need replenishing. ^^ And if you 
think, Ursula, I have any idea of bringing him up to 
be a comfort to my old age — " 

" You '11 never have any old age," murmured 
Ursula numbly. 

" — you never made a bigger mistake. He does n't 
come of comfoning stock. When he 's grown up — 
if he ever does grow up and does not get himself 
killed in some awful way — I never knew that kind 
of a nephew to die in his bed — the least he will 
do will be to marry somebody who will hector ^x\d 
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torment me because I won't let her servants break 
all Grandmother Sandford's best china." 

" I see there's not much you have n't thought of/* 
and Ursula smiled faintly. 

"Thought of!" and Angeline's wiry little frame 
balanced itself on the edge of her chair in energetic 
perpendicular. " Bless your soul, I have not thought 
of anything else for seven days and nights — " 

"Angeline," interrupted Ursula again, "you 
never think of anything at night ! Don't be 
affected ! " 

" Well, my dear," said Angeline with humility, 
" I won't say that I tossed on a bed of absolute sleep- 
lessness, but I give you my word that I went to 
sleep praying that I might see my way out of it." 

" I don't see why you did n't tell me yourself," 
observed Ursula wearily. 

"I did n't dare to, and that 's the fact," replied 
Miss Dixon promptly. " If it had not been for 
Adelaide Somerford, I would have decamped bag and 
baggage, and not told you until I wrote you from the 
side of that worthless nephew." 

" You never would have done anything so out- 
rageous '. " 

" I would indeed," asseverated Miss Dixon, un- 
abashed, " I would indeed. I am more afraid of 
what you will say to my face than of what you will 
say behind my back — which is a change at least — 
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and so I told Adelaide. She may say what she likes 
about me when I am not there, I told her, and she 
may call me all those things in Proverbs which the 
Bible, knowing human nature as it does, provides for 
those who are angry with a cause and would sin 
not, but sit up and look at her I won't when she 
hears about the nephew. And that is what I am 
doing now, Ursula, and you looking just the way 
I knew you would ! " and Angeline's alert frame 
relaxed and her shrewd apple-cheeked face grew 
mournful. 

'^ I suppose the nephew could not come and live 
here too.'* It was a pallid suggestion. 

" Not if we don't want both of us to be taken to 
Bedlam," said Angeline, reviving into all her usual 
promptness. 

" Angeline ! " exclaimed Ursula, " it is all non- 
sense ! you sha'n't leave me ! " and she leaned sud- 
denly forward and laid her clasped hands on the 
other's knees. Angeline's lips quivered. 

^^ Oh, I was so afraid you 'd do that ! " she wailed. 
^ And leave you I ' ve got to." She winked so hard 
that Ursula laughed a little. 

"Oh, I know you," she said, leaning back again. 
" Of course you will, now you have made up your 
mind." 

"'Twas the Lord made it up for me," said 
Angeline again, devoutly, " such as it is." 

3 
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^^ Do you wish to have me go and live with Ida 
Ingledew ? '* 

*' Not unless you want to be made better and wiser 
in the fire of discipline," said Angeline, ^^ and I don't 
believe you do." 

" I do not," said Ursula unreservedly. 

*' So I thought," sighed Angeline. 

" Of course I would n*t really leave all this ! " 
and Ursula looked about the charming room in 
which she had so definitely decided to live her own 
life. 

" Oh no," said Angeline nervously. " Though 
of course I told Adelaide that I 'd tell you that you 
could n't think of staying here a minute," she added 
by way of straightening out matters. 

" But I shall be very — very lonely." 

" Oh, don't," cried Miss Dixon hurriedly. " You 
may — " and she paused. 

" Oh no, I may n't," said Ursula. 

" I did n't think you would — not yet, anyway — 
and so I told Adelaide." 

" I like you so much ! " cried Ursula. 

" Oh, I know it ! How I wish you did n't ! " an- 
swered Miss Dixon fervently. " But you know," 
she said persuasively, ^^ that I am always sleepy after 
meals, and that is a dreadful trial to you." 

** But ' I like the way you have with your curls.' 
Gray curls are my delight." 
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" They are thinning every day — every day ! " 
Miss Dixon was almost tragic in her insistence. 

" They are not," said Ursula with equal insistence. 
^^ It does not help matters to cross the confines of 
fact. They are chunky, they are so thick," she 
added more gently. " I know no one else with 
really chunky curls. And what if I did ! " she 
wailed in her turn. ^^ If she had, she would talk 
too much, or she would n't talk enough, or she would 
try tactfully to change the subject if she thought I 
was getting excited, or she would try to lead me into 
thinking more kindly of people, or something! Oh, 
Angeline ! how can you ! how can you ! " and the 
mocking voice broke in tears. 

" My own sister's son ! " exclaimed Angeline sol- 
emnly, with the air of having reached the limit of her 
submission to the dictates even of Providence, ^^ and 
if he 'd been a girl there would have been some com- 
fort in it, but he has never done anything except be a 
trial since he swallowed an emery at two and a half, 
and now to be making me forget to give you your 
beef-tea. Ursula ! " she implored sharply, as she 
paused on her quick way across the room, ^^ don't 
cry ! don't cry — unless you want me to be worse 
than an apostate." 

" I think I do ! " sobbed Ursula. " I don't know 
why I should n't." But almost before the words 
were out of her mouth, ** I am not crying," she added. 
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"I*m laughing." She spoke the truth, though her 
eyelashes were wet as she took the beef-tea. " Who 
would n't laugh when you are facing a tragedy, 
Angeline ? The tragedy is so sure to get the worst 
of it." 

It was late when Miss Dixon left Ursula alone, 
but the situation was unchanged. In fact, Ursula 
argued no more : wilful as she was, she was not in- 
capable of recognizing the inevitable, and what is 
even rarer, of holding her peace after words had done 
their perfect work and nothing further was to be ex- 
*" pected of them. But she was resolved that conces- 
sions were to be made to the inevitable alone, and as 
she sat among the cushions of a lounging-chair in her 
own room, thinking with a concentration belied by 
the indolence of her attitude, she reiterated her deter- 
mination to still live her life as she should see fit and 
not according to the discretion of Mrs. Ingledew. 
She reviewed the struggle she had gone through to 
arrange her establishment on its present footing, 
upon which Angeline Dixon had dawned with the 
effulgence of a special providence, and she sighed 
despairingly at the prospect of having it to do over 
again. 

" Marry ! " she said to herself, with the impatience 
of her regret ; " if I have not married before this for 
pleasure, I sha'n't begin to marry now for conven- 
ience ! And I shall live alone if I choose. Hutching 
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Ingledew is the only human being who has any right 
to dictate to me, and he, as he himself says, has only 
property qualifications. Moreover, he always thinks 
it best that I should do as I like — whether it is be- 
cause that is usually what Ida does not like, or because 
I am not worth opposition, I have never made up my 
mind. It is immaterial. And Hay ward — Hayward 
will support me too — within limits ; but he has 
vagaries prompted by his affection for me — vagaries 
leading him to think that I should occasionally do 
wl^t is best. But," she sighed again, half aloud, ^^ a 
murrain upon nephews ! It is all to do over again. 
I shall go and see Mrs. Somerford to-morrow," and 
she paused a moment, after turning off her light, at 
the illuminated square of the window, through 
which she looked out into the bright but absolutely 
deserted street, so eminently smug and respectable in 
its loneliness. 



CHAPTER IV 

MRS. SOMERFORD sat quite erect on 
one of the straight-backed chairs of her 
morning reception room. This room 
was in the second story, had the early 
sunshine, and was not at the disposal of all Mrs. Som- 
erford's very numerous friends and acquaintances. 
Adelaide Somerford was a beautiful old woman. 
There seemed to have been no mistakes made in the 
lines of her face and figure, and consequently at over 
seventy they kept a contour of singular grace and 
elegance which was enhanced by the nobility of the 
level and penetrating gaze of her undimmed eyes. 
This gaze now met the confident repose of that of 
her half-sister Ida Ingledew. 

" It is a wonder to me, Ida," she was saying, 
" that you have not found out that you cannot drive 
Ursula." 

" I have no wish to drive Ursula," said Mrs. 
Ingledew coldly. " But I shall, I hope, never fail to 
point out to her the consequences of a certain line of 
action. Moreover," she went on after a slight pause, 
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^ I shall continue to think it singular that I was not 
informed earlier of what you and Hayward seem to 
have been aware of for some days. Hutchins is her 
trustee, ahd — " 

"Yes, I know," interrupted Mrs. Somerford. 
" Hutchins has not found any fault, has he ? " 

Mrs. Ingledew hesitated a moment, as she often 
did when there was question of her husband's posi- 
tion on even a trifling matter. 

" Hutchins rarely finds fault," she said. 

"Yes, I will say for Hutchins that he is not an 
obstructionist," and Mrs. Somerford smiled slightly. 

" If he thought it was singular, he would not by 
any means be sure to say so," concluded his wife. 

" For my part," went on her sister, " I hoped 
Angeline Dixon would come to her senses and 
nothing would have to be done at all. I Ve no 
patience with Angeline." 

"I do not see that Angeline as a conscientious 
Woman could do anything else." 

"No; but some of us are so unfortunately consti- 
tuted that we can see things that an unconscientious 
woman might do, Ida." 

"I wish she would many Hayward," said Mrs. 
Ingledew. 

" Heavens ! so do I. That is one subject upon 
which we are of one mind. But she will not — not 
at present, certainly. And really I do not see why 
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she should marry any one if she does not wish to. 
And, Ida, whatever you do, don't suggest to her that 
she should marry Hayward." 

" You and Hay ward, Adelaide," said Mrs. Ingle- 
dew somewhat stiffly, *' are much given to suggesting 
to me what I should or should not say to Ursula. 
Let me remind you again that I have seen quite as 
much of her as either of you, and that, moreover, she 
has frequently admitted to me that she would have 
done better to have taken my advice rather than to 
have acted in opposition to it." 

^^ Yes, that is like Ursula. She has a remarkable 
sense of justice." The speaker paused a moment 
before she went on. " And that is one reason you 
will never understand her, Ida, if you know her all 
the rest of her natural life." 

" Because she has a sense of justice ? " inquired 
Mrs. Ingledew with increased hauteur. 

" No. Because she is capable of perceiving that 
she has been in the wrong." 

Ida Ingledew flushed slowly. 

"You say unwarrantable things sometimes, 
Adelaide," she observed. 

" Very likely, my dear," said Mrs. Somerford 
frankly. " But there is not much that is unwarrant- 
able between you and me, you know. Moreover, we 
were speaking of Ursula : she has more logic, more 
reason, than most women — than any woman I know, 
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in fact. I ought, at my age, to have more than she, 
but I am willing to admit that she has a great deal 
more than I. To be sure, I am not a new woman 
and I do not particularly care to have logic and rea- 
son. I have always had something a great deal 
better: so has Ursula, for that matter, to do her 
justice — but the women of this generation are mak- 
ing a fetich of reasonableness, and she has a pro- 
voking way of thinking out things to the end. Most 
of us women find a more convenient stopping-place 
before we get there." 

'^Hutchins thinks she is a reasonable woman," 
said Mrs. Ingledew with cold impartiality. She 
spoke as if it might have been a matter of controversy 
between her and her husband. " And so," she added 
inflexibly, " does Mr. Bedingfield." 

^^ It is worth something to bring Hutchins and Mr. 
Bedingfield into accord," said Mrs. Somerford dryly. 

Mrs. Ingledew did not turn aside to reply. 

" Certainly she is not always reasonable, however," 
she concluded. 

" Oh no, I think better of her than that," assented 
her sister Adelaide. 

^^Miss Keith," announced the maid, and in a 
moment they heard Ursula's voice on the stairs. 

^^I am so afraid Teddy Blankenship will die and 
leave me her dog," she was declaring. " She loves 
it better than anything in the world except me^ 
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and she would feel that nothing could so well testify 
to her confidence in both of us. Good-morning, 
you beautiful Mrs. Somerford," and Ursula entered 
the room, distinguished, confident, from the poise of 
her head to the intonation of her exquisite voice. 
" Good-morning, Ida ; you here so early ? As I was 
saying, the manners of Teddy's dog are such that 
one becomes unjust to the whole brute creation — 
he and Teddy came with me to the door — at least 
Teddy thought he did — she 's looking for him 
now. And if she does leave him to me, of course it 
would be a sacred trust, and you would never let me 
come and see you, Mrs. Somerford — never in the 
world." 

" Certainly I should not," said Mrs. Somerford, 
" if you brought a dog, even a dog of irreproach- 
able training and antecedents. Dogs disturb me. 
Sit down, Ursula, and tell me what you have been 
doing." The gayety of Ursula's greeting reassured 
the older woman to a degree: she had dreaded to 
be witness of her disappointment, but it was pos- 
sible, she thought, that the girl had already read- 
justed herself. Ursula paused a moment in the 
middle of the room, glancing from one sister to the 
other. 

" I see you have already been sitting on my case," 
she said slowly, ^^ and the jury is packed in spite of 
me. 
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^^ Naturally we have been talking about you," said 
Mrs. Somerford evenly, 

" Is n't it too brutal of Angeline to have a 
nephew?" demanded Ursula, seating herself. 

" It is inconsiderate, but you ought to divide the 
blame between her and the nephew." 

''Yes," admitted Ursula, "that is only fair." 

The crystal clock on the mantelshelf struck the 
hour, and Mrs. Ingledew rose. 

'^ I suppose," she said, as she fastened her sable 
collar, " that one may ask what you intend to do." 

Ursula raised her eyes with an exaggerated calm- 
ness. " I shall stay where I am," she said. 

'' Well, I would," said Mrs. Somerford promptly. 
Mrs. Ingledew turned a look of utter, but consciously 
vain reproach upon her sister. " Why do you go, 
Ida?" 

^^ I have to meet the superintendent of schools this 
morning," replied Ida, picking up her muff from the 
table and tucking her handkerchief into it. " Mrs. 
Blankenship and I," she added a moment later. 

" Oh, Mrs. Blankenship ! " exclaimed Mrs. Somer- 
ford, and spoke no more. 

" Well ? " said her sister. 

Mrs. Somerford yielded so far as to explain. 

" She came here the other day and talked to me 
about Federated Clubs — to me ! She thought it was 
only justice to the many to seek the cordial co-opera^ 
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tion of the few — whatever that may mean. I do 
not speak your modern vernacular." 

" That is what that woman said — the one who 
addressed the public meeting on ^ The Club the Social 
Co-ordinator,' " said Ursula, with the unrighteous 
delight she ever evinced in tracing Mrs. Blankenship 
to her source. " Go on — what did you say, you 
lovely unprogressive one ? " 

^^ I told her that I had lived too long in this world 
to expect to see justice done to the few, and I was 
not going to add to my burdens by troubling about 
the many, especially as they seemed to me, as a rule, 
infinitely less deserving. Then she told me that a 
Mr. Wheelcraft — Moorloft — " 

" Morcraft," supplied Mrs. Ingledcw. 

u — Morcraft had told her that success was in the 
grasp of most men and all women of this century, 
and she thought that was veiy interesting. ^ Interest- 
ing, if true,* I said." 

^^ And so much to do with the case ! " said Ursula 
delightedly. ^^ Next to making a point myself, in 
the presence of discriminating auditors, I love Mrs. 
Blankenship's non sequiturs ; and I think it is an 
even more refined and unselfish pleasure," she added 
thoughtfully. 

''That Mr. Morcraft has gone into this new 
company of Hutchins's," said Mrs. Ingledew. " I 
(ancy he is a clever man." 
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*^ I fancy he is no fool if Hutchins has taken him 
into a new company." Mrs. Somerford spoke with 
that dryness which was always imminent when she 
mentioned her brother-in-law. " Good-bye, Ida." 

As they heard the outer door close upon Mrs. 
Ingledew, Mrs. Somerford turned to her guest. 

"Well, I wouldn't," she remarked. 

"Would n't what, Mrs. Somerford ? " 

" Live alone. Of course I was not going to say 
so before Ida, but I would not." 

" Thank you for not saying so before Ida." 

" There is no one else — in Angeline's place ? " 

" No one that I would n't hate, except Teddy, 
and Teddy would mean complications." 

" A menage conducted by you and Teddy would 
certainly not err on the side of simplicity — except 
of purpose," observed Mrs. Somerford. 

"Well, we should enjoy life," declared Ursula 
rebelliously. 

" I said, except of purpose," rejoined her hostess. 

Ursula rose without reply and wandered about the 
room, looking at photographs. " That photograph of 
Curly Warren is so lifelike," she volunteered at last, 
pausing before a pretty silver frame, " that I think 
if you squeezed it like a talking doll, it would utter 
an inanity — any inanity would do — nobody ever 
differentiates Curly's inanities. Really it could not 
be better." 
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** Curly Warren is a nice, natural little girl, un- 
spoiled by subtleties she is better without," said Mrs. 
Somerford placidly. ^^ Really you are in an atro- 
ciously bad temper, Ursula." 

" Of course I am," flashed Ursuk. "Why can't 
I live alone ? Look at Miss ^Floyd." 

"Miss Floyd has a profession — a recognized 
profession." 

"Well, Miss Rankin hasn't." 

" Miss Rankin is not a young woman — " 

" I am neither a child nor a debutante." 

(( — nor — not that that matters — is she good- 
looking." 

"Well, I am not — very^* and Ursula glanced 
without bitterness into the mirror before which she 
stood, her foot on the fender. 

^^ It is well you are the one to say so," reflected 
Mrs. Somerford. 

Ursula laughed a little. 

" You know you are very like Hayward," she 
said. "That is quite the sort of thing he would 
say." 

" Hayward is like me," corrected Mfs. Somer- 
ford complacently. " Who is this Morcraft, by the 
way ? " 

"Oh, I don't know," answered Ursula indif- 
ferently, as she went back to her seat. " Excegj^ 
he is somebody Mrs. Blankenship thinks she has 
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discovered — of course after the way had been care- 
fully pointed out — Mrs. Blankenship not being a 
pioneer. He has an official position in the new 
company Ida spoke of. They are to have him to 
dine next week." 

'' You do not think you could bear living with Ida, 
you poor child," said Mrs. Somerford with sudden sym- 
pathy. " You know she is fond of you in her way." 

" Not of me," objected Ursula, " but of what she 
benevolently hopes under her guidance I might be- 
come. At present the vision is frequently obscured 
by the mists of my actual errors. Oh, Mrs. Somer- 
ford, Ida is so hopelessly right ! It is not that she 
has opinions, but she cannot conceive that grounds 
exist for having others ! " 

" Oh, my dear, you need not trouble to tell me 
about Ida. It is a good deal to have any one in the 
family consciously removed from human frailty, and 
Hayward and I have known Ida a good while. But 
there are even worse things than impeccability, when 
it comes to living with people, Ursula — he and I 
have both admitted that." 

** But you neither of you live with her," laughed 
Ursula. 

"We have both of us tried it," Mrs. Somerford 
hastened to reply, ^^and, candidly speaking, it was not 
easy for anybody concerned. But you will always 
have Hutchins on your side." 
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" But I am such a faulty person," urged Ursula 
unrepentantly. 

^^ One does not have to be as impeccable as Ida 
to see that," said Mrs. Somerford ; and then she rose 
and going over to Ursula, bent and kissed her. 
Ursula sprang to her feet and kissed in return the 
exquisite hands of the older woman, one after the 
other. 

" I should come and live with you. Most Royal, if 
I were not so afraid of Etta," she declared, " I would 
indeed. But Etta would lie in wait for me with a 
machete or its equivalent. When she lets me in now, 
she views me askance as a person with designs. She 
longs to tell me that you never buy things at the door, 
but she does not quite dare. And that reminds me," 
she exclaimed, looking about for her card-case, *' I 
have not sold you your last two tickets yet. They 
were sent me this morning to dispose of, and I have 
not had time to see just what they were for. But 
you send Etta for your purse at once and pay me 
now, because the last time I trusted you I had to 
pay for them myself and then get the money out of 
you. I thought you would never have any dollar 
bills." 

" You always came just after I had bought every- 
body's else tickets," said Mrs. Somerford in plaintive 
defence, as she touched the bell. " And you know 
you have so many tickets, Ursula." 
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*'Of course I have/' said Ursula with pride. 
^^That is because I am a public-spirited and phil- 
anthropic person." 

" Which I am thankful to say I am not." 

" Oh, well, the tickets you buy may be counted 
to you for righteousness," said Ursula cheerfully. 
'^Some of us have one gift, some another." 

" Etta," Mrs. Somerford spoke with some depre- 
cation to the elderly and ascetic maid who came into 
the room, "you will have to get my purse — and, 
Etta, I hope there is money in it. Miss Keith is 
making me buy tickets, as usual." 

" And when you come back, Etta, I will tell both 
you and Mrs. Somerford what they are for," offered 
Ursula, from whom the detached gaze of Etta glanced 
oiF harmless. 

" Oh, don't tell me what they are for," urged Mrs. 
Somerford. "Only tell me some one I can give 
them to." Then, as the maid vanished with a man- 
ner not perceptibly unbent, " I do believe you are not 
a bit afraid of Etta," she murmured enviously. 

"Not in the least," declared Ursula valiantly. 
^ But, as I hinted, there are circumstances — it is 
only a conscience comparatively void of offence — " 
She interrupted her confession as the emissary re- 
turned. " You do hate to give me those new bills, 
don't you?" she observed sympathetically, as she 
received them. 

4 
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" Oh no, I look upon you as a worthy object," 
said Mrs. Somerford generously. ^^I hasten to be- 
stow the soiled ones on the unworthy ones. But,'' 
she sighed, " there are so few unworthy ones nowa- 
days — your philanthropies are cutting them down 
every day." 



CHAPTER V 

WHEN Ursula left Mrs. Somcrford's, she 
took a car down to one of the more 
crowded streets of the business part 
of the city, where heavy drays and the 
lifting of huge wooden boxes and the staccato rattle 
of carts over the cobblestone pavement and the in- 
cessant brazen clang of many warning bells made life 
seem a very noisy, unremunerative, laborious proceed- 
ing, and no place for the human soul to find itself in. 
As she waited for the elevator in the hall of one of 
the larger public buildings, a monument in marble 
and iron to what the human soul had been able to 
accomplish in this environment, two men came in 
with that air of being on their alert way from one ob- 
jective point to another which is so characteristic of 
the American business man, and which is neither 
absorbed nor indefinite — the air neither of the pre- 
occupied nor the flaneur. The eyes of both fell upon 
Ursula, and as they too paused, the shorter and stouter 
of the two returned her bow with that flattering haste 
which makes a salute seem not only obligatory but 
grateful. 
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" Good-morning, Mr, Blankenship," said Ursula 
blithely. "They are doing strange things with this 
elevator and we may have to wait some time." 

Mr. Blankenship was as neat as a new pin, and of 
that manner of man which is manifestly fitted to cope 
with a world of financial ups and downs as soon 
as ever he has read his morning paper. There 
was nothing indefinite, ambiguous, about him from 
top to toe, and nothing hazy in his conceptions of 
life. He admired the sex without speculation and 
without too much particularity — even Mrs. Blanken- 
ship had become rather merged in the general with the 
increasing pressure of the broking business. The 
time he had for its representatives was gladly and 
ungrudgingly tendered, but it was not taken from that 
which could be more profitably employed. It was, 
however, in a moment such as this that he could allow 
himself to expand. 

" Good-morning, Miss Keith, good-morning ! 
What, keep a lady waiting! Well, well. They 
don't know who it is, do they? We can put up 
money on that. Well, as we are all waiting, I'd 
like to take the opportunity of making you and Mr. 
Morcraft acquainted. Mr. Morcraft — Miss Keith. 
Rather informal way of doing things, I suppose, but 
Mr. Morcraft is a new-comer among us, and I happen 
to know that he has been asked to meet you next 
week, so I guess it's all right." 
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Morcraft was a man of medium height, with dark 
rather strong features and an air of readiness and 
energy kept from being aggressive by a confident 
self-possession which was far from disagreeable. His 
glance had remained on Ursula's face, since lifting his 
hat in response to her bow to his companion, with 
that look of awakened interest which must be flatten- 
ing when it is not obtrusive. Now he responded 
quickly with voice and gesture to her conveniional 
" I am glad to meet Mr. Morcraft," accompanied by 
a smile which had always the effect of the unconven- 
tional in its apparent spontaneousness. 

" All comes to him who knows how to wait," he 
laughed. " We are not likely to be impatient with 
a delay that brings us the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Keith." 

"And with no time for repentance," laughed 
Ursula in return, as the dilatory elevator dropped 
softly beside them. *' How well considered ! " 

" Oh, that would delay things indeed ! '' he had 
time to say as they followed her into the lift. 

"Fourth," said Mr. Blankenship promptly; and 
they shot up. ** Going higher, eh ? " he called back 
as the door clanked for their exit. " Well, well, most 
natural, most appropriate," and his busy little steps 
rapped on the marble floor. *' You were saying you 
bought those bonds at par," he went on in almost the 
same breath. 
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"Yes, at par," answered Morcraft. He had 
bowed again without speaking as they had passed out, 
but he had followed Ursula's figure with his eyes as 
the little car rose and left him, and she had known it. 
Morcraft was one of those men who contrive without 
oflFence to let a woman who interests them even for 
a moment know she is observed. 

As Ursula went on, her thoughts dwelt on him a 
moment: his readiness in speech had made that 
pleasant impression which anything approaching re- 
sponsiveness in the distinctly casual never fails to 
produce. 

^^ It is rather pitiful," she said to herself, ^^ when 
you come to think of it, how grateful the normal 
human being is for anything that suggests social reci- 
procity" — which reflection was not without its in- 
dication of Ursula Keith's bent of mind. She was 
more prone to deductions leading to the general than 
it is permitted to most women to be by the intensity 
of their conviction of the personal. 

Hutchins Ingledew was sitting in his private ofEce 
when Blankenship and Morcraft were shown in. 
Blankenship grew a shade less assertive in the pres- 
ence of the man whom he candidly acknowledged to 
be a bigger operator than he was or could be himself. 
Not that he was in the least obsequious or self-dis- 
trustful — he simply accepted the fact that he was 
dealing with one of the forces of existence, and sen- 
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sible men do not take the trouble to assert themselves 
overmuch in the face of primal forces. Morcraft 
had an air of being at once attentive and detached — 
ready to profit by an interview with recognized as- 
tuteness and yet not without schemes of his own. 
Ingledew watched him as they talked with that 
direct, unbetraying glance of his, which was never 
challenging and never furtive. 

^^ Oh, about that contract, gentlemen," he had 
said as they entered, and pushing away the papers 
that lay near him, had touched an electric bell. A 
clerk brought in some documents, and Ingledew laid 
one of them with pen and ink before Blankenship, 
who took it up and glanced over it. 

^You have sold the stock for the company, I 
understand," said Ingledew after a moment, as the 
other dipped the pen in the ink. 

" Yes," answered Blankenship promptly, " brought 
you the check for the profits." 

" Well, here are the rest of the certificates," and 
Ingledew took them out of a drawer. ^^ See if you 
can do as well by them." 

" No better to be done than 2ii," said Blanken- 
ship, writing his name and pushing the paper over to 
Morcraft. 

" Then that is the best we can do," said Ingledew 
briefly. "You see I outlined the contract to you 
pretty clearly, Mr. Morcraft, the other day," he 
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added, ^^ there may be a few specifications I did n't 
mention." Morcraft nodded. 

" We can do it," he said with a certain importance. 
" That sort of thing is, I take it, what I 'm here for," 
he added with a smile. 

'' Precisely," and Ingledew went on as if super- 
fluous statement need not detain them longer. ^^ I 
asked Mr. Blankenship to make the third on account 
of his familiarity with the details of the company." 

" Very wisely," assented Morcraft, as he too signed 
the paper. 

^^ And now that is done," said Ingledew, laying 
aside the papers and offering the other men cigars, 
" tell me how you get on with the staff of the Aurora, 
Mr. Morcraft." And he tipped his chair back, and 
struck a light. There was a misleading suggestion of 
leisure about the whole performance which did not 
deceive Blankenship. 

"Wants to pump Morcraft," he said to himself, 
" no further use for me. Guess I '11 have to leave 
you," he said aloud, laying the certificates away in 
his pocket-book. " Two men waiting for me." 

Morcraft expanded at once under Ingledew's skil- 
ful encouragement, not too effusively but with that 
readiness which made him seem sympathetic. He 
found his associates in the Aurora agreeable and effi- 
cient, and it appeared not too flagrantly, from what 
he went on to say, that he had already contrived to 
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impress upon them something of the force of his own 
personality and methods. It soon became discreetly 
evident to observers like Ingledew, though perhaps 
not grossly perceptible to the less sapient, that he 
held the Aurora and its policy, as it were, in the hol- 
' low of his hand. Ingledew watched him still as he 
listened, and when he spoke himself, watched in- 
stead the vanishing end of his own cigar. 

*' It will make some difference how the legislature 
votes on that matter," he said quietly, at one point, 
as he knocked off the ash into a bronze turtle which 
stood on his table. Mrs. Somerford had given it to 
him, to remind him, as she significantly said, that the 
race was not always to the swift, and he had accepted 
the gift and the admonition with the tolerant and 
half-aflFectionate appreciation which he extended to all 
that emanated from his sister-in-law. Moreover, both 
the object and its moral tickled his sense of humor. 

" Yes," said Morcraft. 

^ It will make a good deal who goes on the com- 
mittee on transportation," added Ingledew a little more 
thoughtfully, almost absently. / Morcraft laughed 
consciously. 

" It makes an unlimited lot," he admitted. There 
was a moment's pause and then he leaned forward. 
^ I think that committee can be squared," he said 
confidentially. " I am not without a certain influ- 
ence there." 
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** Ah/* said Hutchins, " we will hope then for the 
best." There was nothing in the tone that need have 
conveyed an intimation of the closing of the inter- 
view, but Morcraft felt nevertheless that the time 
had come for him to go. He was rather sorry, for 
he was not averse to revealing some of the sources 
of his influence, but he knew Hutchins Ingledew was 
a busy man. In fact, he said as much to Blanken- 
ship, whom he ran across again later in the day. 

" Ingledew ! " exclaimed Blankenship. " More 
Ash to fl-y in a day than you and I can catch with a 
bent pin in a week ! " 

^^ There was a good deal of money involved in 
that little matter we attended to this morning," added 
Morcraft. He had wished to refer to it before — it 
had glowed goldenly in his memory all day. 

" Quite a lot," agreed Blankenship. " And that 's 
only one of a dozen schemes — dozen ? — fifty. 
Hutch Ingledew plays the game for all there is in it," 
he concluded with a definiteness which was reflected 
in his companion's nod. 

Mr. Blankenship's statement was quite correct. A 
number of similar interviews made up Ingledew's 
day, and it was a shorter one than usual, for he had 
promised Mrs. Ingledew to be at home for an early 
dinner. Mr. Bedingfield was coming to dine with 
them, and he had an engagement to iddress a work- 
ing-girls' club later. Politics played a more i^pteortant 
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part in some of these interviews than they had done 
in his conversation virith Morcraft. Ingledew always 
disclaimed any interest in politics, except in so far as 
they affected what he called the market, but a market 
which deals in men as well as things is very sen- 
sitive to political influences. Which was why a 
number of men whose stake was political rather 
than financial, listened respectfully to what Ingle- 
dew's low indifferent voice had to say on topics 
which at first did not appear to be germane to the 
government of a free republic at the hands of its 
chosen representatives. 

" What do you think of your new man Morcraft, 
now you 've got him ? '* asked one of the men who 
stood for a combination of the two interests, political 
and financial, and who had been ushered in with a 
decided show of respect on the part of the attendant. 
^^ Is he going to manage the Aurora so that it will fit 
into the box without mutilating the corners ? " 

Ingledew smiled tolerantly. 

" I think Morcraft is all right," he said. 

" Well," said the influential visitor, with the air 
of a man who has enough things to attend to without 
troubling his head about those that are in competent 
hands, "you ought to know if he's smart enough 
to keep the trolley on the wire. We 've got quite a 
contract on our hands.'^ 

Ingledew nodded. 
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" Yes," he said, in the monotonous voice which 
nevertheless carried an odd effect of emphasis now 
and then. ^^ He 's smart enough, and," he paused 
deliberately before he went on, " he likes to know 
it is quite a contract, and that he is smart enough for 
it." The other man glanced at the speaker, who 
was leaning back in his chair, his expression as non- 
committal as his voice. 

" Does ? " he observed. " M— mm." Then he 
added in another tone, "Quite a good-looker." 

" Yes," said Hutchins cordially, as if, after all, a 
man's personal appearance was the thing. 

Ingledew was dressed and downstairs two minutes 
before the dinner hour — being a busy man himself, 
he made a point of not keeping busy men waiting — 
only to find that Mr. Bedingfield had telephoned that 
he must be twenty minutes late, owing to unexpected 
professional duties. This was an opportunity not 
lost by Mrs. Ingledew, who had learned with ad- 
mirable self-restraint to adapt her demands upon 
her husband's attention to the concessions of his 
leisure. 

" I want to speak to you about Ursula Keith, 
Hutchins," she said, as she came and stood before 
him. Ingledew's eyes scanned her figure not without 
pleasure. He liked finish and the absence of over- 
insistence in anything, and his wife's dress was so 
extremely well made and so eminently appropriate to 
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the modest occasion of a family dinner with one's 
esteemed cleVgyman. 

" That gown is a pretty color, Ida," he observed, 
putting away the railway time-table he had been 
consulting. 

" Yes," she answered patiently. " Madame Cerise 
has made it very suitably. It does very well for 
dinner, and yet one need not object to wearing it to 
the Club afterwards." 

" Precisely," said Ingledew, with that look of faint 
amusement that frequently crept into his eyes whei* 
he regarded Mrs. Ingledew. ^^What is it about 
Ursula?" 

^^ You said the other morning you would like to 
have her here, so of course you see that there is 
nothing else for her to do now that Angeline has 
gone." 

" Well, I would n't go so far as that, Ida," de- 
murred Ingledew. " That is rather feminine logic, 
is n't it ? Because I would like to have her here, 
therefore there is nothing else for her to do but to 
come." 

Mrs. Ingledew bit her lip ; she was always annoyed 
when she was found guilty of feminine logic. 

*' I should have said that you will not object to 
her finding out for herself that there is nothing else 
for her to do." 

** Not in the least — not in the least." 
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"The experiment has ended as I was sure it 
would," went on Mrs. Ingledew. 

^^ I would not tell Ursula that, if you wish her to 
come," observed her husband. 

" I wish you to use your influence to per- 
suade Mr. Bedingfleld to use his with her to in- 
duce her to give up being unreasonable as »oon as 
possible." 

" My influence with Bedingfield ! " and Ingledew 
laughed with genuine amusement. " I have n't,*any 
influence with Bedingfleld. And what makes you 
think he has got any with her ? " 

^^ She admires him very much, though she is not 
a member of his communion. And," added Ida 
thoughtfully, ^^ it is rather odd, but he seems to ad- 
mire her in a way." 

"Why odd ? " asked Hutchins. " Most men ad- 
mire her, don't they, in a way ? " 

" Oh, not in that way," said Mrs. Ingledew defi- 
nitely. " Odd," she went on, " because she is outside 
of the church." 

Again the look of amusement crept into Ingledew's 
quiet eyes. 

"Oh," he said. "But she is in some church, 
isn't she?" 

"Oh yes," answered Mrs. Ingledew with a readi- 
ness implying " as if it mattered." " That is one 
difliculty," she went on, "in her living with u9. 
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She has been brought up in another denomination 
and still prefers it." 

^^ Same God, I suppose/' said Ingledew. 

Mrs. Ingledew drew herself up so that the lines of 
her really stately figure showed to great advantage. 

" If you cannot discuss the matter without irrev-. 
erence — " she began coldly. 

"That is not irreverence," he interrupted. "I 
meant just what I said. I did not know but what 
you h^d caught Ursula worshipping an idol — instead 
of a rubric." 

" It seems to me very irreverent," she rejoined still 
coldly. "If you, as a vestryman — " 

"Oh yes, I 'm a vestryman," he returned, "and 
that is n't irreverent. Ask Bedingfield — here he is." 

Mrs. Ingledew did not, however, ask Bedingfield : 
she wisely devoted herself, instead, to making him 
comfortable in one of the few hours that intervened 
between his many pressing duties. 

The Reverend Mr. Bedingfield was a short, thick- 
set, rather plain man, to whom the clerical vest lent 
increase of dignity fundamentally suppliea by the lines 
of strength about the mouth, the unusual brow, and 
the serene glance of the eyes. His manner had the 
ease, the combined force and suavity of the distin- 
guished prelate not at odds with the world. 

*^ The Club will turn out en masse to hear you to- 
night, Mr. Bedingfield," said his hostess, as without 
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haste but with a chastened soft-stepping celerity the 
dinner progressed to the salad. " So the President 
assures me." 

" That will be very gratifying," said the clergyman, 
smiling. ^^ I hope it will find it worth its while, I 'm 
sure. I have my work cut out for me to keep their 
attention," he went on, still smiling; "they heard 
Dr. Everest last month." 

"Yes," assented Mrs. Ingledew, "but that is of 
course different." 

^^ I am afraid so," said Bedingfield with an amused 
lift of his eyebrows. 

*' Good preacher, is n't he ? " asked Hutchins. 

" One of the best I ever heard," said the other 
emphatically. " I happened to be in his city on Sun- 
day not long ago, and I went to hear him." 

" But, Mr. Bedingfield " — and if it had not been 
distinctly unbecoming to reprove a distinguished 
clergyman who was in a fair way to become a 
Bishop, her voice would have conveyed a reproof 
— "Dr. Everest does not belong to the Church." 

There was an instant's pause, in which Mr. 
Bedingfield seemed only to be taking one of the bis- 
cuits offered him. 

" To yours and Mr. Bedingfield's," said Ingledew, 
with his glimmer of a smile. 

" No," said the guest with a touch of regret, " the 
liturgy seemed to me a little meagre. But what he 
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said," he went on, with the glow in his gray eyes 
which affected men, women, and children alike when 
the Reverend Mr. Bedingfield chose to be enthusi- 
astic, ^^ was so splendidly said — so divinely inspired 
— that it was like a choral." 

Mrs. Ingledew sighed. She knew what Mr. 
Bedingfield's enemies said about him — things which 
might end by keeping him out of the bishopric — 
lukewarm where he ought to be strenuous — not 
quite a Laodicean, oh no, but not enough of a stick- 
ler for the canons. It was natural to suppose that 
the flattered and admired Mr. Bedingfield did not 
know what his enemies said or he would be more 
careful. Just now, surprisingly enough, a wonder if 
he did know flashed through her mind. Hutchins did 
not wonder at all — he was quite sure the Reverend 
Mr. Bedingfield knew very well, and he eyed his rector 
with an approval his wife could not have confirmed. 

" I am such an admirer of good preaching," added 
Mr. Bedingfield, laughing, ^^ that I sometimes think 
I ought to have been brought up a Dissenter." 

This was so manifestly exaggerated that Mrs. 
Ingledew realized that it must be ludicrous, and she 
was inclined to treat its absurdity with corresponding 
tolerance. 

" But surely — " she began. 

"Oh yes, Mrs. Ingledew," he said without the 
effect of an interruption, " we have them too, some- 

5 
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times — thank God." Then he turned to his host 
and spoke in another tone. ^^ How about that gam- 
bling bill, Mr. Ingledew ? " he asked. " Is it going 
to pass both houses ? " 

" Looks like it," said Ingledew. " They seem to 
have fixed it up pretty well. Legitimate expenses of 
lobby pretty heavy, I guess," he added thoughtfully. 

^^It is a crime," said Bedingfield emphatically. 
" Can nothing stop it ? " 

" I guess F. G. Sinnett could stop it if he had a 
mind to," said Hutchins slowly. "I don't know, 
I *m sure, but I fancy he could." 

" Ah," said Bedingfield, " the railroad man ? " 

"Yes." Hutchins dropped three lumps of sugar 
into his coffee — he was very fond of sweets — and 
leaned over, his arms on the table while he stirred it, 
as if there were nothing more to say on the subject. 
Suddenly he looked up at Bedingfield. 

" He wants your name on one of his philanthropic 
boards, I believe," he said colorlessly. " Thinks it 
would influence a good many." Bedingfield's eyes 
met his squarely. 

" I do not see my way to giving it to him," he 
said crisply. 

Hutchins dropped his eyes to his coffee again. 
Whether it were a flicker of regret or of amusement 
that they had revealed, it would have been hard to 
say. 
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" I wondered if you would," he observed. 

" And now, Mrs. Ingledew," said the clergyman, 
" I *m sorry, but is it not time we were on our 
way ? " 

"You have six minutes yet before the carriage 
comes round," said Hutchins, glancing at his watch. 

" Just time to ask you, dear Mr. Bedingfield," said 
Mrs. Ingledew, " if you will not try to make Ursula 
Keith see that she must come back and live with us." 

" Miss Keith ! " said Bedingfield. " But what 
has become of Miss Angeline Dixon?" 

" She has gone to take care of a nephew, and 
Ursula is alone, — a most impracticable situation." 

" Gone ? " exclaimed Bedingfield with genuine 
regret. " I am sorry. Such a delightful person, 
Miss Dixon," and he laughed aloud in recollection. 
'* She told me the last time we met, that she was no 
man's judge, least of all, a minister of the gospel's, 
but she did n't believe I really knew what it was to 
experience religion if I had never heard the hymns 
given out with a tuning-fork." 

Mrs. Ingledew was too shocked to laugh. 

" We must make allowances for Angeline," she 
said. 

" Oh, Angeline makes allowances for the rest of us, 
Ida," said her husband, as they passed into the hall. 

" You will not forget to say your word to Ursula," 
said Mrs. Ingledew at the carriage door. 
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" I cannot claim even remotely to be Miss Keith's 
director, religious or secular," he answered, smiling, 
"but I will see what I can do." 

"Your words have weight with all of us," said 
Mrs. Ingledew with dignified sincerity. 

" I wish some of them might have," rejoined Bed- 
ingfield gravely and a little absently. "That ex- 
pression," he was saying to himself, " is one of the 
things which we reformers have to fight, and fight 
hard. It is one of the great dangers of our pros- 
perous American civilization. And it has a way of 
making men drop their weapons half unconsciously." 
His thoughts had gone back to that look of detached 
amusement which was all the tribute paid to dishon- 
esty by the inexpressive eyes of Hutchins Ingledew. 



CHAPTER VI 

URSULA and Teddy Blankenship were 
walking home fast, so as not to be late 
for luncheon. Not that their being late 
made any difference to anybody but 
themselves and the cook, but Ursula had ordered a 
special delicacy for Teddy's benefit which must be 
eaten at the psychological moment or it would be 
flat and unprofitable. Teddy, who was nothing if 
not friande^ was frankly impatient of any delay that 
should be detrimental. 

" Do you think she will put mushrooms in it ? '* 
she asked with that fond anticipation of a blissful 
certainty which is characteristic of human nature. 

" Mushrooms — possibly truffles," replied Ursula a 
trifle absently. 

" Not truffles ! " exclaimed Teddy. The fact was 

that she had been hoping for them, but had hesitated 

to give rein to her imagination. Ursula nodded, and 

as they turned a corner of the country road paused 

and looked back. They had been making a suburban 

excursion, — visiting a nursery garden in the search for 
69 
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a plant which Ursula wished for a window. The 
winter fields stretched before them to the low hills 
with patches of white upon their blue slopes. It was 
one of those soft winter days when the sun shines 
palely perhaps, but not perfunctorily, and there was 
a delicate blue haze, quiet and tender, over the earth, 
while the whiteness of the snow was soft rather than 
dazzling. The trees looked slender and yet pliantly 
hardy, their slight branches like the stalks of the low 
bushes coming up through the snow, so light they 
were almost diaphanous. 

^^ Do you see that little fuzz all about ? " asked 
Ursula. ^^ Little gone-to-seed things and tremulous 
emaciated stalks?" 

" Yes," said Teddy. 

^ Well, they are frail and aged, but they are not a 
bit afraid of the chill of the snow — if it were really 
a stern climate, you know, it would not tolerate such 
impertinent defiances. Snow is not so rigorous as 
it looks." 

" No," said Teddy obediently. 

^^ And I like those purplish shadows, too," went 
on Ursula j " don't you ? " 

" I guess I do," said Teddy somewhat dubiously, 
while she looked for them. 

" These observations," went on Ursula, " are 
* Half-Hour Talks and Walks with Nature * designed 
to call the attention of the young to the wonders 
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about us. Come," and she went on along the road. 
'* I may show you before we get home where the blue- 
bird builds its nest, and imitate for you the note of the 
song sparrow." 

Teddy needed no uiging upon the homeward way. 

**Do you think," she ventured after a few mo- 
ments' silence, Ursula being uncommunicative this 
morning, ^^ that she can fry them so that they will be 
really soft inside ? " 

"I like," said Ursula gravely, " to see how your 
eyes have been opened to the beauties about us. It 
all depends upon whether or not we get home in 
time." 

« We might easily walk a little faster," suggested 
' Teddy. " And you said chestnuts in the icecream," 
she added with studied inadvertence. 

"Yes, I did." 

Teddy sighed in relief. 

" I thought you might have forgotten them," she 
confessed. 

" And you a descendant of the Puritans," com- 
mented Ursula, more in sorrow than in anger. 

** Well, that *s what mother says," replied Teddy 

. easily. "I heard her tell Mrs. Vernon the other 

day that father had that strain of mingled asceticism 

and artistic perception straight from his Puritan 

ancestors," and Teddy giggled. 

^I have no doubt he has," said Ursula severely. 
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" Poor father," said Teddy, with that impartial 
appreciation which the present generation kindly ex- 
tends to its progenitors ; " he does n't know what he 
eats, but he likes it good, and he can't tell a chrome 
of ' Good-night, darling ' from a Millet." 

Ursula laughed a little. 

^^ You are uncomplicated by the strain of asceticism, 
at least," she said. 

** Who gave you those violets, Teddy ? " she de- 
manded a moment later, as they struck the city pave- 
ment and walked briskly on. Miss Blankenship 
glanced down at the somewhat conspicuous bunch of 
violets which adorned the front of her black coat. 

" Berkeley Siddons," she answered without 
affectation. 

" He sent the last," said Ursula critically. Teddy 
nodded. " I do not know that I care very much for 
Berkeley Siddons," said Miss Keith. 

"I know I don't," said Teddy promptly. " He 's 
far too young." 

" Young ! " exclaimed Ursula. " He is several 
years your senior." 

" Yes, I know, but — " and for some reason 
Teddy's nonchalant tongue faltered a moment, but 
Ursula ruthlessly kept her eyes on her face. " I like 
them older," concluded Teddy bravely, while she 
flushed scarlet. 

"And wiser." . 
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" Yes, if you like," admitted Teddy with a touch 
of defiance. 

" Berkeley Siddons would never have written the 
Book of Proverbs," asserted Ursula with an air of 
generalization, " nor yet made the profound deduc- 
tions of Ecclesiastes. His forte is not wisdom, but 
neither is he destined to be brayed in a mortar, and 
he is very good-looking." 

" I think this is the greatest fun in the world," 
said Teddy an hour later, as she dwelt upon the flavor 
of a chocolate peppermint. " Lunching with you, 
like this. So much jollier than if you had anybody 
else here." 

Ursula's brow clouded. 

" I wish Angeline were here," she said. 

" Oh, Miss Dixon — yes," agreed Teddy, " but I 
do not think you ought to have anybody else if you 
don't wish to," she declared stoutly. " I don't care 
what they say." 

Ursula looked at her thoughtfully. 

" I am not sure you are good for me, Teddy," she 
said, " though I like you much better than if you were. 
You are inclined to that lamentable policy, my coun- 
try, right or wrong. Don't you know that that 
is not true patriotism — that one ought to be more 
critical of the pace the country is going ? " 

"You are not going a pace," declared Teddy with 
that admirable simplicity which distinguished her. 
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" But I am not incapable of it. The question is, 
would you know if I were ? What do people say, 
Teddy?" 

" Oh, just what you 'd know they would — that you 
can't go on living alone arid have dinners and things." 

" Dinners and things ! " exclaimed Ursula. " Hay- 
ward Engham once, and we had cold beef ! " 

"Tommy rot, of course," said Teddy single- 
mindedly. 

But Ursula could not dismiss the subject quite so 
easily, in spite of her conviction of the logical impreg- 
nability of her position. She was not the first strong- 
willed woman who has been forced into compromise 
in defiance of logic, nor, until social reformers have 
come nearer to a perfect work, is she likely to be the 
last. With a congenital hatred of compromise, she 
was too thoroughly a woman of her world to ignore 
difficulties — the difficulties which Ida Ingledew with 
the impartiality of Fate seemed to represent and per- 
sonify. She knew that, after all, she would not of 
deliberate choice ever belong to the company of 
those who, for the most part quite righteously, 
ignore social complications. There lay the whole 
trouble of the sorry little trial. 

"I wish you would come and live with me, 
Teddy," she sighed. " Would you like to ? " 

" Well, rather," and Teddy glowed ecstatically. 
" But it would n't do, you know," she added sagely. 
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^Even I can see that. It would be heavenly, 
but — " 

^ But this is the earth, I know," concluded UrsuU, 
with the impatience of revolt against blind circum- 
stance. " Well," she sighed again, " if I have to live 
with Ida Ingledew — " She paused, but she would 
not have gone so far as that even with Teddy a 
week ago. 

^ She '11 wig you," said Teddy with a white grape 
in her mouth. 

" I know it," admitted Ursula meekly. 

^^ It is awfully well-bred and calm and, oh — sort 
of impersonal — but it is wigging all the same." 

" It is," said Ursula. 

^^ What is ? " asked Hay ward Engham, as he came 
into the sunlit dining-room. 

"Oh, don't tell him," cried Teddy, dismayed, 
"because — because — he might not like it," she 
concluded lamely. 

" That is no reason for her not telling me," said 
Engham, seating himself after taking the left hand 
Ursula extended towards him. ^^She enjoys telling 
me things I do not like." 

" I sometimes tell you things you do," said Ursula 
defensively. 

"Not often enough to be cloying," he rejoined. 
"Were you saying things about me?" 

«*0h no," said Teddy. 
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" Of course it is rather fatuous for me to suggest 
it," he said, settling his glasses, ^^ but it was almost 
impossible for a vain man not to draw that inference." 

"Teddy thought you might not like her saying 
that Ida does not approve of me." 

"I don't know why she should," said Engham 
calmly. "Ida, I mean. You would resent it un- 
speakably if she did." 

" Oh, I don't know," said Ursula, as one who does 
not refuse to sound all the depths. 

" My child," said Hay ward, " that remark shows 
that you are getting morbid — and may I remind 
you both that while it is very pleasant here it is a 
quarter after three o'clock, and that I stopped roll- 
ing up wealth in my office this afternoon in order 
to go with you to hear a female lecturer at Mrs. 
Spelman's ? " 

" I don't wonder you present the matter in detail," 
said Ursula, as they hurriedly pushed back their chairs. 
" Did you ever go to a parlor reading in the afternoon 
before?" 

" Yes ; the widow of another classmate eked out 
a precarious livelihood by the illumination of her kind 
in the same way," sighed Engham. " I had to go to 
that too. Her promoters — also classmates — said it 
would do no good to subscribe handsomely and stay 
away ; they pointed out that anybody could do that. 
Are you ready ? " 
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^^ Do you know what it is about ? " asked Ursula, 
as they approached the Spelman mansion. 

" Not I," said Engham devoutly. " The last one," 
he added, " talked about her reminiscences of William 
Morris. I think she saw him once somewhere." 

" This one won't," said Ursula. " I will tell you, 
poor dear, lest you be reprobate concerning the faith. 
It is on ' Our Control of the Is.* " 

" Merciful heavens ! " said Hayward. 

Mrs. Spelman's well-arranged rooms were fairly 
filled when the three entered them, and they had to 
stand a moment waiting for chairs. 

"An absolute congestion of men!" declared Ur- 
sula. " I have already counted six. Are they all 
classmates ? " 

"Morcraft is not," answered Engham. " He must 
have come to see somebody." 

Mrs. Blankenship left her place and came up, 
visibly, while they waited. 

" Oh, Theodora, my dear child," she cried. " So 
you found Miss Keith ? " 

"Found her!" exclaimed the ingenuous Teddy. 
" I Ve been with her all day. I told you I should be." 

"Oh, lunched with her in that charming little 
apartment of hers," went on Mrs. Blankenship, per- 
ceiving that too much diplomacy might be self- 
defeating. "Quite bachelor girls, weren't you? 
And you met Mr. Engham on the way here ? " 
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" Met him ? " repeated Ursula in her turn. " Wc 
left nothing to chance ! He was to have lunched 
with us, but he did n't get around until the coffee." 

"Ah, lunched with you," and Mrs. Blankenship 
glanced almost protectingly at Teddy. In case the 
world decided to think it odd of Ursula Keith to live 
alone, it was going to be observed by Mrs. Vernon 
and two or three other influential patrons on the 
neighboring seats, that she had no part nor lot in 
encouraging such unconventionality. Engham had 
been assisting to place the chairs, and now returned. 

" There, Teddy," he said and as the girl slipped 
into the seat just beyond what was to have been the 
maternal aegis, Ursula smiled sweetly at Mrs. Blank- 
enship and observed, — 

"We are almost late, because Teddy, with that 
strain of mingled asceticism and artistic perception 
which she derives from her Puritan ancestors 
dawdled so over the bonbons," and she bowed to 
Mrs. Vernon, as she too seated herself, the fluff of 
her feather boa, the lustre of her eyes, and the per- 
tUivne of her flowers producing a general eflFect of 
yieldihjjg grace. Mrs. Blankenship's glance flickered 
a trifle-^ she was in a quandary — she had not found 
safety in disapproving of Ursula on the one or two 
occasions wnken it had seemed advisable. She won- 
dered just hovAt indiscreet it was to entertain gentle- 
men at lunche\?on without a chaperon. Just then 
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Mrs. Vernon leaned over the back of her chair and 
tapping Teddy with her gold lorgnette, said to her, — 

^^ Tell that Ursula Keith that she has the bonnet 
I wanted. And I 'd like to know how she got the 
money to pay its criminal price." Mrs. Blanken- 
ship overheard and revived into security — this was 
not the sort of thing Mrs. Vernon addressed to the 
socially indiscreet, and she resumed her place with- 
out resentment. But though she had been preserved, 
she felt that it was a hard world for those who would 
choose their way wisely as regards the ultimate. 

The room presented different phases of the lecture 
habit. There were those large and expansive persons 
who did not care to sit on the camp-chairs — women 
of generous aspect and proportion, who placed them- 
selves upon the more solid articles of furniture with 
a frank preference, and whom no amount of lecturing 
could seriously disturb. They listened with equal in- 
difference to an exposition of what the Renaissance 
borrowed from Greece and of the latest development 
of Municipal Sanitation, and they heard with equal 
responsiveness a rhapsody on Walter Pater or an at- 
tack on the Mormon Bible. A parlor lecture was a 
social function, and therefore for them, all these sub- 
jects took on a hectic and transient glow of interest. 
Then there were the women who preferred the Ren- 
aissance and Walter Pater, and wore a look of con- 
centrated intelligence which was almost disturbing in 
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its intensity and bore witness to a conscientiousness 
practically without limit. There were others who 
kept ever alive the flame of an amused curiosity re- 
garding anything anybody might have to say, and still 
others whose minds were pigeon-holed with recep- 
tacles for miscellaneous information acquired at lec- 
tures, and whom one could almost see with the bodily 
eye fitting the present occasion into various little 
compartments. 

"The most encouraging thing about lectures," 
whispered Ursula to Engham, " is that as a rule they 
leave no impression whatever. A constant attend- 
ance on lecture courses imparts a sense of mental 
bien-^tre — of being in the front of mental progress 
— and beyond this they vanish and leave not a wrack 
behind.*' 

" You must tell me when to get up and sit down," 
he whispered in return. " I am not familiar with the 
service." 

There was a sudden hush of expectation as the 
lecturer slowly made her way through the room to 
the chair provided for her. 

"The last one," murmured Engham, who, like 
most people who have been through an unusual ex- 
perience, showed a tendency to revert to it, " stood 
up. 

" The Control of the Is " proved to be an excel- 
lent subject for Mrs. Tidcastle. She handled it with 
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a masterly freedom from anything approaching reason 
and logtCy and the absurdities of her propositions were 
veiled in an assurance of the final triumph of verbos- 
ity which was almost contagious. Several neophytes 
of the new religion thrilled with the pleasure of the 
incredible, and the reiteration of a dogma which was 
expressed without subject or predicate exercised a 
hypnotic influence upon the so-called intelligences of 
those whose sine qua non is novelty. There was a 
great deal about Nature and the Divine Being, identi- 
cal and indisputable assertions about the interchange- 
ability of force and the immanence of a life-giving 
principle, and the translucence and impotence of 
matter and its solubility in the medium of thought, 
and the perfectibility of the means provided by a 
beneficent but somewhat weak-minded Deity for the 
abrogation of his immutable and unchanging laws and 
the nullification of his primordial statutes : all of this 
interlarded with slightly assuming interpretations of 
God-thoughts and scraps of the Testaments, Old and 
New, accredited to various latter-day prophets, and 
indiscriminate references to Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses. 

" Is n't she a sport ? " whispered Teddy, as the 
speaker paused to quench an elemental thirst in the 
dissolving substance of ice-water. "Do you think 
she does it herself, or is there something that goes 

inside her?" 

6 
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" Don't, Teddy ! " returned Ursula, while her lips 
trembled into irresistible but quickly controlled laugh- 
ter. " I feel," she confided to Engham a moment 
later, while Mrs. Tidcastle exchanged a word with 
her hostess, — "I feel as if I were springing from 
one rug to another on a slippery floor, while the rugs 
slipped from under me as I sprang." 

^^But she gets money for it," said Engham with 
the primitive dismay of an honest man. 

As the audience made ready to rustle out, while 
the lecturer stood bestowing a few remaining crumbs 
upon a diminishing circle of unsated converts. Hay- 
ward found himself near Mrs. Vernon. 

''Do you suppose," he ventured, still under the 
spell of his dismay, "that she believes any of that?" 

*' Believes it ! Why, who ever heard of such a 
thing ? What will the man ask next ? " she ex- 
claimed. "She makes it pay — the best kinds are, 
I believe, very expensive. Rossiter is not obliged to 
believe in his cases, is he ? " Rossiter Vernon was a 
distinguished lawyer. " But his fees keep a roof over 
our heads just the same." 

" Rossiter does not call it a religion, however," 
suggested Hay ward, as Mrs. Vernon passed on and 
he paused to wait for Ursula. The former heard 
him, however, and glanced back. 

" That is true," she said j " he 'd make a great 
deal more money if he would, you know." 
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Ursula had caught the last sentence. 

" Mrs. Vernon is right," she said, " though she 
may appear flippant to your simple integrity. Salva- 
tion used to be free, but they have changed all that — 
people prefer to pay for it now." 

" I wish," she observed just after, to another 
listener, Roger Morcraft having joined them at the 
door, " that people would pay me for talking non- 
sense. I have to do it for nothing, or simply to win 
the suffrages of my friends." 

^^It ought to place you beyond the dreams 
of avarice," he assured her, " being one of the 
articles for which the demand always exceeds the 
supply." 

"Perhaps it is better to be just an unrewarded 
benefactor," she consoled herself. " I think I shall 
continue to scatter it as largesse, not having married 
a deceased classmate of Hay ward Engham's." 

It was not the first time Ursula and Morcraft had 
met since they waited together for the elevator. 
And wherever they had been he had joined her at 
once, if it were possible, with that undisguised direct- 
ness which, though by no means sure of attaining its 
object, is free from any carking dread of comment, 
and is so pleasing to a woman who has seen much 
of the tenderness with which some men cherish the 
public opinion of their independence. Engham fell 
back with Teddy, as they turned up town, whence 
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they caught glimpses of the western sky already tak- 
ing on a look of sunset, though it was still early. 

" Do you like him ? " asked Teddy, inclining her 
head towards the two people in front of them. 

" My dear Theodora," remonstrated Engham, " do 
you suppose people of my age like or do not like 
their contemporaries with that absence of calculation 
instanced in your own case ? " 

"You know very well whom you like," said 
Teddy, not as derisively as usual, but with a cer- 
tain submissiveness that brooded oddly upon her 
simplicity. 

" That is quite another thing," said Engham, draw- 
ing his companion out of the path of an electric car 
which she had not seen was upon them. At his 
quick authoritative touch on her arm, she glanced up 
at him involuntarily, and flushed as she dropped her 
eyes again and waited. Hayward had not looked at 
her at all, but as they reached the pavement, "Quite 
another thing," he resumed. "I know I like you 
and Ursula and even two or three of my relatives, 
but Morcraft — he is in a different galley altogether." 

"Well, I don't," said Teddy. But though definite, 
the statement lacked the emphatic quality of most of 
Teddy's ungarbled versions. She was letting linger- 
ingly sink into her consciousness the phrase, " I like 
you and Ursula." Of course he liked Ursula — 
everybody did ; it was not for any revelation in that 
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that she repeated the phrase. Enghatn regarded her 
gravely through his eyeglasses. 

•"' No ? " he questioned. " Does n't he appreciate 
Napoleon Bonaparte ? " Napoleon Bonaparte was 
the dog that Ursula feared she might inherit in case 
of Teddy's premature demise. 

" You think that I have no judgment," said Teddy 
wrath fully. ^^ You always talk as if I were a child ! 
Why don't you ask me if he likes my doll ? " 

" Because," answered Engham calmly, " I do not 
just now recall the name of your doll, though I knew 
it once, and I have noticed that it is a fatal error to 
ask after a doll by the wrong name. What is your 
favorite doll's name ? " 

" Rose Blanche Alice," said Teddy absently. 
Whereupon Engham laughed. 

" I have not seen her for years, ten years," sput- 
tered Teddy in helpless rage. "But of course I 
remember her name." 

"Does not Morcraft think Rose Blanche Alice 
is pretty?" asked Hay ward sympathetically. But 
Teddy stalked on in a fury which knew no resource 
but silence. 



CHAPTER VII 

MORCRAFT and Ursula were discussing 
a political situation. He had been 
giving her bits of inside information 
which he allowed her to perceive were 
won from him by her unusual intelligence and dis- 
crimination. Ursula was clever enough to be awards 
of the flattery, but permitted herself to be pleased by 
it nevertheless. She was always grateful to those 
who did not try to divert her with the commonplace. 
Nor was Morcraft's pleasure in her intelligence in the 
least simulated ; it inspired him, and in it he expanded 
— he, too, was impatient of the commonplace, being 
quite clever enough for that himself. 

" I do not mind telling you," he was saying, "that 
my support of that measure has been already in a 
way negotiated for. The Governor himself asked a 
friend of mine how I stood on it. Do not let me be 
understood," he hastened to add, " as implying that 
there has been anything in the negotiation except a 
wish to have me aware of the real state of the 
case, but to be that, one must be more or less on the 
inside." 
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" Our Committee of Ten," said Ursula, '' hopes 
very much that it will go through. We have looked 
the matter up quite thoroughly, and think it is really 
of vital importance to our educational interests." 

" You do think so," questioned Morcraft thought- 
fully. " I am glad to know that. That is an en- 
tirely impartial and unpartisan source of information. 
And,'* he resumed after a moment's consideration, "I 
may say to you that I do not think you will be sorry 
you have told me." 

^^ I am not sorry now, especially if it is going to do 
any good. That is what our Committee is for — to 
say intelligent and unpartisan things in the right ears. 
Not that some of us mind saying them now and then 
in the wrong," she admitted candidly. 

" I have heard of your organization," said Mor- 
craft, ^^ in more ways than one. Mrs. Ingledew is a 
member, is she not ? '* 
" Oh yes." 

^^ She must be able to wield an important influence 
through her husband — he is a powerful man." 

" I am obliged to confess," said Ursula, " that 
Hutchins Ingledew has not yet consented to be abso- 
lutely guided by the Committee of Ten. So far he 
has not submitted his affairs, financial and otherwise, 
to its control, nor, even through Mrs. Ingledew, 
have we been afforded every facility for talking them 
over." 
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Morcraft laughed. 

^^ Ingledew is not a man to talk his affairs over — 
that is true. With everybody," he added with a 
glimpse of recollection. 

Ursula glanced up at him. There was a keenness 
in his eyes, a sense of security in the poise of his 
head, a virile energy in the carriage and movements 
of the man that were impressive. She was not blind 
to the short-comings of Hutchins Ingledew, but she 
could not withhold a respect for the man whom 
he took into his confidence. She wondered if this 
were not one of the men who would go far — she 
kept an easily awakened interest for men who pos- 
sessed any of the attributes of power. She remem- 
bered Mrs. Somerford's remark to Ida — that any 
man whom Hutchins Ingledew placed in a position 
of trust was not likely to be a fool. Morcraft sud- 
denly met her eyes with their arrested, half-curious 
look. 

" I wish there were more women like you," he 
said abruptly. 

There are a good many," said Ursula grudgingly. 
" Quite a few, as we New Englanders say," and she 
let him read the interest in her eyes before she looked 
away laughing. 

" No, there are not," he said seriously. 

^^ I am a nicely finished specimen of the article 
produced in large quantities in America at the begin- 
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ning of the twentieth century," said Ursula, as one 
quoting a table of statistics. ^^ Various civic factors 
not hitherto considered essential to the composition 
of the female character began to be added about this 
time — What is that ? The ambulance or the fire- 
engine ? '* 

The sharp metallic clang of the bell of a vehicle 
approaching at full speed warned the people out of its 
road. In a moment the ambulance turned the corner 
just beyond, came towards them, and passed on its 
swift rubber-tired way to the hospital — a way cleared 
by that shrill staccato voice which bids the very hub- 
bub of the streets remember that there is something 
that takes precedence of the busy tide of man's activ- 
ities — the voice which cries " Disaster! " 

In another moment Ursula and Morcraft reached 
the same corner, just beyond which, on a cross street, 
was the entrance to the flower show to which their 
steps were bent. And here they found themselves in 
the centre of the dispersing crowd the accident, 
whatever it had been, had summoned from the pur- 
lieus where a street crowd awaits the summons of any 
excitement. 

" Run over and knocked down," they heard some- 
body say, as, with Engham and Teddy now close be- 
hind them, they made their way slowly to the door 
of the hall. Just at the doorway Ursula caught a 
name and paused to look for the speaker. 
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^^ Go on, please, don't wait for me. I will be 
there in a moment," she said ; and Teddy, whose 
docility was usually reserved for Miss Keith, went 
on obediently with Engham by her side. Morcraft 
waited, surprised by Ursula's sudden action, uncertain 
what she was going to do. 

His eyes followed the graceful figure with its swift 
confidence that had no hint of the need of protection 
as it went through the thinning crowd towards a man 
bearing the stamp of a mechanic. 

" What name did you say ? " asked Ursula in her 
clear, sweet voice. 

The man turned and touched his hat civilly. 

" I said Porton, miss," he replied. 

"Michael Porton?" 

" Yes, miss, run over by a dray. The dray swore 
at him," he volunteered, " and he swore at the dray; 
but it was the dray that had the last word," he con- 
cluded with the humor of the street, which is not so 
callous as it sounds. 

" Lives in Canada Court ? " asked Ursula. 

« Yes, miss." 

" Which hospital ? '' 

" It was to the Emergency they took him." 

"Was he badly hurt?" 

" That I could n't say, miss." 

" It may be that it 's not entirely that he 's kilt, your 
honor," suggested a Hibernian bystander cheerfully. 
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" I hope not," said Ursula gravely, though she did 
not restrain a swift smile at the Irishman's character- 
istic recognition of her judicial attitude. ^^ Thank 
you,'* she added to both men. ^^ I am veiy much 
obliged." 

" For nothing, ma'am," said the Irishman blithely, 
while the other went on his way. Ursula turned 
back, and found Morcraft at her side. 

" I have to go," she said. " I cannot stay for the 
flower show." She spoke with a certain decisiveness 
that seemed to ignore the personality of her listener. 
"But I must tell Teddy." Before Morcraft could 
offer to do anything that she wished done, she passed 
him quickly on her way into the building. 

It was an exhibition of spring flowers that filled 
the hall with a tide of delicate, vital beauty that was 
like the renewing of life itself. The perfume of the 
hyacinths greeted them on the threshold, and the glad- 
ness of the daffodils was like laughter. Crowds of 
Virell-dressed people moved about among the masses 
of bloomy there were quick, low exclamations of 
pleasure — sometimes, alas ! the shrill joy of a certain 
type of American voice. It was all sweet-scented, 
joyous, delicately vigorous, softly brilliant. The jon- 
quils and the tulips were straight and lithe, and re- 
joiced in their early freedom from the mould. The 
genesta covered itself with a mass of yellow bloom ; 
the crocus unsheathed itself with the modest assur- 
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ancc of its purity ; violets breathed out their lives in 
proffered sweetness ; hyacinths lifted heavy but daunt- 
less heads of clustered blossoms — pink, purple, crim- 
son, lavender, and white. The earth was new and 
the fulness thereof; the spring was as young, as re- 
sourceful, as brimming with promise, as ever it had 
been ; the flowers flung their perfumed daintiness 
abroad as unstintingly as in the distant hour of their 
birth. Ursula did not pause in her rapid search for 
Teddy, who had already been drawn within the cur- 
rent of the crowd, but she glanced up at her com- 
panion, as she said, — 

" And outside, the drays and the bell of the am- 
bulance ! " 

" Yes," assented Morcraft. She saw that he was 
a little puzzled by her apparent irrelevance, that he 
did not feel the contrast that struck her perceptions, 
and she was a trifle disappointed. Engham would 
have known. 

^^ Oh, Teddy," she said, as she came upon them in 
a corner, " I can't stay. Michael Porton — you 
know Hutchins got him a place — has been run over, 
and I must go and see the family. Hayward will 
take you home." 

" I can go home alone," exclaimed Teddy quickly, 
unusually sensitive to any implication of immaturity, 
" if I can*t go with you." 

"Oh dear, no," said Ursula. 
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"You would better not go alone, Ursula," said 
Engham. 

" I hope Miss Keith will let me accompany her," 
said Morcraft definitely. 

" Oh, dear me, no," said Ursula again. " Oh, 
there's Mr. Bedingfield — he will go — Porton is 
his charge as well as mine," and she stepped forward 
and spoke to the clergyman. 

" Michael Porton," they heard her say ; "you know 
wc found him — " 

" Certainly, certainly," said Bedingfield. " Drink- 
ing again, I fear," he added, half to himself. 

" Oh, I suppose so," exclaimed Ursula, impatient 
with folly, not with the speaker. 

" I will be with you in a moment. I checked my 
coat in the cloak room," and he made his way across 
the hall, while Ursula went on with Morcraft still at 
her side, to meet him at the entrance. 

" You might have let me go with you," said Mor- 
craft reproachfully — he had been somewhat dis- 
comfited by her unconditional refusal, which had 
seemed to class him with Teddy in inefficiency. 

"But you are not a friend of Mrs. Porton's," 
urged Ursula. " Mr. Bedingfield is." 

" How good of you it is to go ! " he exclaimed 
warmly. "Such sympathy! such interest!" He 
was quite earnest in his appreciation. 

« Good ! interest ! " exclaimed Ursula in her turn. 
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" I have n't any sympathy or interest. Heaven 
knows I 'm tired of Michael Porton. I 've no pa- 
tience with his getting himself run over. I Ve found 
three places for him — he 's taken pledges innumer- 
able, and been Keeley cured, and I fancy his wife will 
be much better off without him. But something 
must be done, and somebody must do it, and he 's in 
my district — Here I am, Mr. Bedingfield." 

The clergyman had overheard her last sentence, 
and he smiled a little, as he caught sight of Morcraft's 
expression as he raised his hat in farewell. He was 
more accustomed to the phraseology of modern phi- 
lanthropy than the new president of the Aurora. 

As the car which Bedingfield had hailed at the 
first corner sped on its grimy way towards the neigh- 
borhood of Canada Court, Ursula turned to him 
suddenly. 

" It strikes one now and then, does n't it," she said, 
^^ that there 's a good deal put in for what one gets 
out ? " 

" Yes, often," he assented. " You are thinking of 
Porton." 

" Of course. Here, half a dozen people — some 
of them as busy as you are, all of them capable of 
more striking achievement — have been working and 
diplomatizing and encouraging and imploring for two 
years to get Michael Porton straightened out so that 
he could be run over by a dray." 
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The clergyman smiled. 

" Yes," he said, " I suppose all of us have to come 
round to the conclusion that after all our work it 
may not make much difference to Michael." 

Though the tone laid no claim to pathos, there was 
something in it that made Ursula look at the fine 
clean lines of the speaker's face, which, with all its 
strength, was not that of one who knows not fatigue 
or friction, with a quick sympathy which some 
persons would have fancied wasted on this popular 
and fortunate priest. 

" Oh, but it does sometimes," she exclaimed, 
quick to change her point of view. ^^ A tremendous 
difference. And that is the pity of its waste." 

^^ Waste ? " he repeated, and his tone was slightly 
interrogative. Then he added thoughtfully, as if 
to himself, not her, " I believe Nature has not yet 
found a way to waste anything." 

"Do you know, Mr. Bedingfield," Ursula said 
without resentment, "if you are more admirable at 
one time than another, it is when you are administer- 
ing a rebuke without being didactic." 

Bedingfield laughed with genuine amusement as 
he looked down at the lifted eyes of his companion 
with their frank friendliness with its flavor of imper- 
tinence. 

" Was I administering a rebuke ? " he asked. " I 
fancied I was following out a train of thought." 
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" Some people's train of thought is a rebuke," said 
Ursula with more seriousness. 

" It has at least the virtue of not being too vocif- 
erous," smiled Bedingfield. " If you admit that it is 
my vocation to deal with you morally, I shall ask you 
when you are going back to the Ingledews." 

"Now isn't that just like Ida!" considered Miss 
Keith. 

Mr. Bedingfield laughed again. 

" If Mrs. Ingledew overrates my influence, that is 
not my fault," he said. " And I am grateful to her 
for the opportunity to say something to you. Here 
we are, by the way," and he signalled to the conductor. 
As they were taking the few steps that led to the 
entrance to Canada Court, Ursula spoke; she had 
been struck by a certain earnestness in his voice. 

" What is it you wish to say to me ? " she asked. 

As he did not answer at once, " It can't be 
worse than you what have to say to the Portons," 
she added, with an apprehensive glance at the second 
tenement of the Court. 

" Why don't you wish to go there to live ? " he 
asked, turning to look straight in her eyes. 

" Because I like it better where I am," she an- 
swered promptly. 

" Yes," he said gravply ; " so I thought." 

"Oh, don't," she cried with an emphatic shake 
of her head. " Don't make ' me*^feel that that is an 

'4r 
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utterly unworthy motive ! That is taking an unfair 
advantage of your cloth." 

^^ I was not thinking so much of you," he said 
slowly. 

" Of what, then ? " 

" I was thinking of the Ingledews," he responded, 
and preceded her up the narrow stairs. 

" Of the Ingledews ! " repeated Ursula under her 
breath. 

They had arrived before the official messenger of 
ill, but he was not far behind them. Porton was not 
killed — might recover sufficiently to be a care for 
many weeks to the overworked woman who by a 
gentle fiction was supposed to lean upon him. 

" He 's been doing pretty well, Porton has," she 
said somewhat wearily, as her visitors were leaving. 
" 'T is only a few times he 's been really what you 
might call drunk. The droi vers of them drays do be 
cxpectin' too much entirely." 

" Please omit flowers," said Ursula, as they came 
out. '' Distress in these places, like death," she went 
on slowly, " is so grim, so unrelieved, so apparently 
unregretfully destitute of the little fragile sympathies, 
which, after all, mean a great deal to the rest of 
us ! If they do not comfort, they at least decorate 
and soften the unmitigable lines of the image of 
Grief. Good-bye 

91083 




CHAPTER VIII 

I HAD a letter from Angeline to-day," said Ursula 
to Ingledew, as the curtain was rung down on 
the bowing and smiling favorites, who thus 
kindly destroyed any illusion that might have 
hung about the broken-hearted parting at the close of 
the first act. 

'^ Had you ? " inquired Hutchins, with a shade more 
of interest than usually disturbed the pallor of his 
social attitude. " What does she say ? " 

" She says," and Ursula laughed, " that the one 
diversion of Waxbridge is going to funerals; that 
she has been to one a week regularly since she arrived 
there. She did n't know the families any to speak 
of, but she went because folks thought her singular if 
she did n't go. She added that it seemed to her that 
about all they do in Waxbridge is to show respect to 
the dead." 

Hutchins smiled faintly. 

'^ Well, the nephew belongs rather to the phantasms 
of the living, does n't he ? " he asked. 

"She doesn't say a word about the nephew. I 

suppose he is too awful for words. She would much 
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better have stayed with me. I may be trying, but at 
least I can be described/' she sighed. ^' And to 
Angeliiie that means a good deal." 

" Getting lonesome ? " asked Ingledew, looking 
straight before him with that masculine imperturba- 
bility that is sometimes due to temperament and 
sometimes to a shirt collar. 

" Rather," replied Ursula frankly. 

" Wish you could hit it ofF with Ida." He paused 
a moment before adding with a grim smile, '^ But 
everybody can't be expected to do so just because 
some of us can. And you 've got money enough and 
common sense enough to do as you like. There are 
some things worse than being lonesome." 

" I am ashamed this evening of not hitting it off with 
anybody. I went to see the Portons this afternoon." 

" Porton ? Oh yes, the ex-janitor." Ingledew's 
memory for names and faces was phenomenal. 

"Yes. There are so many people in the world 
who have to hit it ofF with Portons. I would get 
along very well," she went on, " if I did n't now and 
then see things as they are. That destroys my com- 
fort in being self-willed — for a time." 

" Hum ! " commented Ingledew, " you are too easily 
affected by what you see. Most insidious influence. 
All scruples are a form of bias. What does that 
woman wear that on her head for ? " His question 
referred to the heroine of the play, who had revived 
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into a semblance of gayety m a ball-gown. Ursula 
surveyed her critically through her glass. 

" It is a form of garnish," she replied, " usually 
accompanied by a slice of lemon. If I were one of 
those women who make a jest of everything," she went 
on, lowering the glass, " I should say that the meeting of 
that gown threatened her heart-strings as seriously as 
the previous parting. But to those of us who take 
life seriously there are some subjects that are placed 
beyond the touch of malice." 

Ingledew laughed quietly, and Ursula settled her- 
self back into the folds of her cloak, and turning her 
head found Morcraft's eyes on hers. 

'^ I 'm used to finding Ingledew a more important 
person than I am," he murmured reproachfully, '^ but 
even mediocrity has its rights." 

" Then let us listen to it," she said, smiling with 
a little nod towards the stage ; '^ it is now declaring its 
passion." 

She had spoken without thought of the obvious 
application of her suggestion, but she was not one to 
fruitlessly regret the challenging quality of her words 
if they had one. Morcraft glanced from her to the 
somewhat wooden jeune premier who had been selected 
for the part on account of his profile, which was really 
good, and then met her laughing eyes again. 

" It is early in the play for it to do that, I am afraid," 
he said in a low tone ; " it may gain by waiting." 
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** Hush ! ** she said softly, " we must listen/* and 
with an air of resolution she fixed her attention on 
the stage. Mprcraft's look dwelt upon her a moment 
longer, as he too fell into a silent attention which was 
more occupied with the consciousness of Ursula's 
presence than with the personages of the play. She 
was very interesting to him, this Miss Keith, whose 
soft draperies brushed his shoulder, whose well-shaped 
head rose with a delicate distinction from the daintily 
jewelled collar, whose curved eyelids and subtle smile 
held something frank and energetic. He thought of 
her decisive promptness that afternoon, the rapid in- 
dependence of her conclusions and action, and liked 
their being a part of the woman who this evening 
was all luxury and glow, yet almost languid in her 
indifferent ease. She was a type he had never had 
the opportunity of studying at close range before. She 
did not seem to him a type at all — she was akeady a 
unique personality, that of Ursula Keith. 

Ursula herself was still held by the force of the con- 
trast which had struck her so keenly that afternoon. It 
was characteristic of her that this contrast should 
impress her more definitely than any emotional sym- 
pathy with individuals. It was here again in the 
brilliant theatre, with its paraphernalia of shaded lights 
and gilded idleness and its accompaniments of laughter 
and excess. It pressed itself upon her, the ever- 
present enigma of the too much here and the pitifully 
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little there, the ennui of the superfluous and the cruelty 
of destitution, cheek by jowl in a ripe civilization : 
the riddle of the decree that to him that hath shall be 
given, upon which now and then flashes a ray of 
solution only to leave it again in impenetrable mystery, 
but which this, of all centuries of the world, is doing 
its best to read aright. Then in a sudden reaction she 
pushed it aside. She realized that she was Ursula 
Keith, and that her own personal interests were the 
vital thing to her — that it was only now and then 
that the general and the abstract could hold her — and 
that among these interests her relations with Morcraft 
were taking on a certain insistence ; that she was be- 
ginning to wonder just how far he found her interest- 
ing, just how far she might trust the impression of 
power that he made upon her. When the curtain 
went down the second time, she talked to him to the 
entire exclusion of Ingledew, who found no bitterness 
in the situation, never being at a loss for mental exer- 
cise. On his other side were Teddy Blankenship and 
Berkeley Siddons, and Teddy often addressed a remark 
to him — it was Mrs. Blankenship's theatre party, by 
the way. There was always something aiFecting in 
Teddy's efforts to converse with Hutchins Ingledew. 
Circumstances did not demand that they should be 
frequent, but they were so valiant and at the same time 
so futile ! Ingledew was always civil, but he had not 
even Baldwin Blankenship's interest in woman in his 
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hours of ease. Unless accident rendered her for the 
moment prominent, woman, with the exception of two 
or three individuals of whom Ursula Keith was one, 
was an incident. He remembered, to be sure, the 
names by which the members of the class were regis- 
tered, and he never erroneously thought of Teddy as 
anybody but Miss Blankenship, the daughter of Bald- 
win Blankenship. Moreover, being a humane man, 
he never intentionally discouraged her efforts to enter- 
tain him, though it is to be feared they sometimes 
failed in achieving their guiding purpose. Teddy 
had, however, one invaluable conversational attribute 
— that of not knowing when she was beaten — 
and had no hesitation in interrupting his train of 
thought. 

Morcraft was at his best this evening: he had more 
and more that air of conscious power, of ability to 
influence events, which went so well with his ener- 
getic figure and his keen if somewhat restless glance. 
And Ursula let herself go, and accepted it all without 
mental reservation : she would not wonder if he were 
really so unusual as he seemed — if he were not giving 
her an exaggerated impression of his concern in public 
matters, of his knowledge of powerful men — but per- 
mitted herself to be flattered, pleased, fascinated. She 
let him make her feel that she was seeing things at 
their sources — in itself an allurement to her mental 
quickness — and beyond this was the more personal 
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implication that her hand might be upon more than 
one guiding rein if only she should choose. Berkeley 
Siddons was a handsome, dark fellow, with an air of 
absorbed concentration in the matter in hand which 
Ursula had long since decided to be misleading. 
Barring what was whispered to be an unwise devotion 
to the pleasures of the card-table, his tastes were of 
an unusual cultivation for so young a man. He read 
more books than Sunday newspapers, and more than 
the young professional man usually finds time for, 
while two or three years at an English university had 
imparted a familiarity with points of view not dis- 
tinctly American, which made also for the effect of 
culture — an effect enhanced by the leisure afforded by 
an income generally understood to be sufficient for 
his gentlemanly needs. 

Ursula had speculated more than once concerning 
Teddy's attraction for him. Her prettiness was not 
of the type to please a severe taste, nor was her atti- 
tude towards life precisely academic, but Siddons 
offered her a cultured appreciation, which, to be sure, 
did not always meet with an equally cultured response. 
Miss Keith did not like him well enough to believe 
that this appreciation failed to include Miss Blanken- 
ship's prospective millions. There were times, like 
the present, when a sight of Baldwin Blankenship's 
compact, unimaginative personality, with its sugges- 
tion of no time like the present, afforded her a vague 
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consolation for ills which she did not pause to clearly 
foresee. Here was no man to be weakly susceptible 
to the charm of a superfine son-in-law. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Blankenship saw upon Berkeley Siddons 
the image and superscription of the dynasty she loved 

— that of social success. 

" A charming fellow ! " she said to Ursula. " He 
has a touch of that Old World culture ! It seems 
almost to modify some of the conditions of our newer 
civilization." 

" I am myself a condition of our newer civilization, 
and I do not want to see Teddy modified," Ursula 
had retorted. 

" Teddy ! " said Mrs. Blankenship in well-bred 
surprise. 

" Teddy told me the other day," went on Ursula 
with ill-boding innocence, "that Mr. Siddons had 
said to her that the beauty of American girls took the 
place of Old World culture in modifying the condi- 
tions of our newer civilization." 

" Indeed," speculated Mrs. Blankenship, trying to 
appear unconscious. 

"Yes; and Teddy," continued Ursula thoughtfully 

— " Teddy told him that she liked his nerve." 

Mrs. Blankenship sighed : she was not as averse 
as was Ursula to having Teddy modified. 

Ursula was telling Engham about it the day after 
Mrs. Blankenship's theatre party, as he walked with 
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her through the park which lay between her house 
and that of Mrs. Somerford. 

" I do not think Teddy cares anything about him, 
but I am dreadfully afraid she will marry him/' she 
concluded. 

" It has hitherto been your custom/' observed 
Engham dryly, " to represent Teddy as a creature of 
almost indiscreet afFectionateness. That description 
of woman would hardly marry without at least a 
passing fancy for the man." 

"If you were not so besotted in your own per- 
versity, Hayward, you would see at once that I am 
afraid he will make her think she cares for him. 
You men are such sharps at knowing how to do 
that." 

" Are we ? " and Engham looked at her with a 
directness to which she did not respond. " Well, I 
do not know much about Siddons, but I do not be- 
lieve he is the man to beat her." 

" It would be no amateur who would beat Teddy," 
said Ursula crossly. " She took two prizes in boxing 
contests before she left school." 

" Man has little left of his prerogative/' observed 
Engham, sighing. " As woman is strong, it is to be 
hoped she will be merciful." 

There was a breeze in the leafless boughs which 
with all its unfriendliness breathed a hint of some- 
thing warmer. The good intentions of the early 
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year were still shrouded in a veil of hostility, but 
now and then it was blown aside, and one caught 
sight of the tender promise of the spring. As Ursula 
and Engham walked quickly over the crunching 
gravel path, the mimic nature of the park seemed 
to throb in unison with the pulsations of a wider and 
wilder awakening. 

"Mr. Morcraft thinks the influence of woman 
is growing with her growth," said Ursula sud- 
denly and irrelevantly, with a glance through her 
eyelashes. 

" Indeed," commented Engham unemotionally. 
" Morcraft will soon be rivalling Mrs. Blankenship's 
Best Authors. His observations are quite in her 
line." 

Ursula laughed with unaflFected delight. She was 
so glad to have drawn, ever so slightly, her usually 
impassive companion. 

" Well, he has every right," she declared. " You 
know he is quite original." 

" Dear me, no, I do not. Neither do you." 

" Unusual, then." Ursula would rather surrender 
a point than make a mistake in analysis. 

^' Hardly that. But quite skilful in making use of 
what he has got, for the general edification." 

Ursula was a little piqued. 

" He is very clever," she said, " and a man of real 
influence and — some power." 
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Engham looked at her a moment with a kind 
interest which made her laugh at last and even faintly 
blush. 

" I see it is going to be,'* he said. 

" What ? " she laughed in superfluous inquiry. 

" The usual thing. You are going to spend some 
weeks finding out that he is interesting, and then 
some weeks in finding out that you have overrated 
him, and then he will go over to the majority. 
I rather hope it will not be more protracted than 
usual." 

" He is interesting," she persisted evasively. 

" Why don't you let him alone ? " asked Hay- 
ward, as they came out on a slight eminence from 
which they caught the spires and towers of the 
city. 

" Land ! how you talk ! " said Ursula. 

Hayward laughed in his turn, but not altogether 
patiently. 

"Why in the world do you wish to get involved 
in an affair with Roger Morcraft ? " he repeated. 

" I don't know," replied Ursula frankly. 
"Shouldn't you think I would know better? I'm 
so busy now, too. I have to make two reports to 
the Committee of Ten, and look after Teddy, and 
finish Frederick the Great, and have an eye on the 
Portons, besides." She looked at him as if for an 
intelligent explanation of what was always profoundly 
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interesting to her as a subject for discussion. Particu- 
larly was she gratified if she discovered any surprises 
in her own character. 

" I could bear it better," demurred Engham, ** if 
you were not always so naively pleased with your 
own acuteness in discovering latent possibilities, or 
ever showed the least mortification when you found 
that the possibilities were not there, after all." 

" I shall not tell you what I find any more," pro- 
tested Ursula, as they reached Mrs. Somerford's 
house. 

Engham looked at her quickly. 

"Oh yes, you will," he said. Then he added 
with an accent of deliberate weariness, "You can't 
get along without telling me things, if you try." 

Ursula returned his look as, a step or two above 
him, she waited for the bell to be answered. 

" I do not believe I can," she replied. " You 
see, the circumstances are peculiar," she added 
apologetically. 

Mrs. Somerford's domestic tyrant opened the door, 
and Hayward held a paper out to Ursula. 

" I was coming around this morning to leave this," 
he said. "Give it to my sister, please. I won't 
come in." The domestic tyrant, who, like most 
autocrats, was inclined to favoritism, looked dis- 
tinctly disappointed as Engham went down the steps 
and Miss Keith entered with that gay confidence 
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which is in itself an insult to despotism — a fact 
noted not without pleasure by the unregenerate 
visitor. 

^^ Etta would much rather have had Hay ward come 
in than me," she announced as she greeted Mrs. 
Somerford. ^^ He came as far as the door and gave 
me this for you, and Etta could not conceal her cha- 
grin at his departure." 

'^ She thinks there is nobody like him," assented 
Mrs. Somerford with that faint rebellion against can- 
onization which marks a long experience. '^She 
fancies Hayward is perfection, and he returns her 
admiration — he is always telling me she is just the 
person for me. I can see flaws in both," she added 
with lenient criticism. '^ I saw you addressed a meet- 
ing the other day on some foolish matter or other," 
she went on after a few moments. 

" On the distribution of flower seeds to the public 
school children," said Ursula automatically. 

*' Were there gentlemen present ? " asked the other 
with anticipatory severity. 

" Yes, several." 

" You ought to have been ashamed of yourself." 

"It was a small meeting — only a committee," 
urged Ursula penitently ; and then, as Mrs. Somer- 
ford did not relax her disapproval, she added desper- 
ately, " and rather small men — quite undersized, all 
of them." 
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" I cannot see what you women are thinking of." 
The speaker was unappeased by this concession. 
"Going before committees! — the very sound of it 
has a suggestion of impropriety. And pray, why 
should you care whether public school children have 
flower seeds or not ? " 

" I don't, much," said Ursula weakly. 

"You are all humbugs," declared her judge, not 
finding it in human nature to be altogether unmol- 
lified by Ursula's humility. 

" Oh no, not all of us," contended Ursula loyally, 
disposed to save something. " I think some of us 
really care about the education of the masses." 

" Don't tell me ! " said Mrs. Somerford with a 
colloquialism charming because so rare. " Clara 
Vernon was here yesterday, and she is one of the 
best of you.'* 

" Yes, she really is. She is awfully pleased with 
the victory won for the indeterminate sentence." 

" She is awfully pleased that all the papers are say- 
ing that Rossiter Vernon made a splendid speech in 
favor of it," said the follower of Aristides dryly. 

"You'll get no indeterminate sentence," said 
Ursula. "You are an incorrigible." 

"Don't talk your slang to me. I am happy to 
say I do not know what an indeterminate sentence 

18." 

"You darling!" said Ursula. "Speaking of in- 
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corrigiblcs," she added after a moment, **Angeline 
isn't coming back." 

" Did you think she was ? *' 

" Oh, I don't know," sighed the girl. " One can 
never tell." 

" About you and Clara Vernon — possibly not. 
But about Angeline — oh yes." 

^^ She is all settled," murmured Ursula, '^ and she 
has a maid, native born, who can play the piano and 
milk a cow, but beyond these accomplishments shines 
principally as a conversationalist. Angeline added, 
temperately, that she has neither a piano nor a cow, 
and never means to have." 

'^Poor, dear Angeline! she is a woman in a 
thousand ! " 

"Mrs. Somerford," said Ursula suddenly, "I am 
going to live with the Ingledews." 

" Oh, you are," said her hostess with prudent 
calmness, though her soft brilliant eyes scanned the 
other's persistently offered profile with quick atten- 
tion. "When did you decide ? " * 

" Last evening," answered Ursula at once. " I am 
not sure, but I think it was Hutchins who decided me." 

"Hutchins ! So he took the matter in hand ? " 

" Oh no, not at all. He has never urged me." 

" Hutchins would never make anybody live with 
Ida who did not have to," said Mrs. Ingledew's 
sister with a fine frankness. 
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^^ You know I am quite ashamed of not getting on 
better with Ida," and Ursula turned her beautiful face 
with a charmingly deprecating smile towards her friend. 

"Oh, well — you need not be particularly. But, 
as Angeline says, she is a God-fearing woman, and 
that is something." 

"You know," went on Ursula thoughtfully, "it 
all seems just as trivial to me as to anybody else — 
all this fuss I 've made about where I shall live, but, 
after all, it is the trivial things that bring about the 
play of great emotions — the great results — is it not ? 
The great motives have such a way of losing them- 
selves in a certain futility of execution — in a delta 
of shifting obstructions, as I heard Mr. Bediifgfield 
say once." 

" It is not trivial, dear child." Mrs. Somerford was 
touched by the air of the conquered and the contrite 
which sat so oddly on Ursula's radiant personality. 
^^It has to do with happiness." 

" Oh ! " sighed Ursula, " I know myself so well. 
I am so light. I can be happy anywhere after a 
while. I could be happy after a while married to a 
man who told long inopportune stories at the dinner- 
table, I suppose. But Ida and I are going to be 
dreadful trials to each other." 

Mrs. Somerford's youthful laugh greeted the note 

of confident hopefulness in the speaker's concluding 

phrase. 

% 
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** It will be good for you both," she said, " and it 
will be good for Hutchins," she added. 

Ursula glanced at her as if she would ask her why, 
but refrained. 

^^ I shall be a perfect sunbeam in the house," she 
declared gayly. "And," she could not forbear ex- 
claiming in conclusion, " Ida will keep pulling down 
the shades ! " Her seriousness had vanished. " How 
do you think I can apprise her of my submission in 
the most disagreeable way ? " she demanded. 

Mrs. Somerford considered a moment. 

" Heaven forbid," she sighed, ** that either of you 
should be trusted to conduct the interview ! I am 
going to Fortress Monroe next week. Come with 
me. The change will do you good and you can 
write from there." 

Morcraft's face, animated by interest, as it had 
been the night before, flashed before Ursula in a 
sudden impulse of refusal — a sudden unwillingness 
to go away — just now. Then with enthusiasm she 
laid her hand on the older woman's arm. 

« May I really ? But what will Etta say ? " 

" Ring the bell ! " said Mrs. Somerford firmly. 

As Ursula crossed the room she was asking herself 
with a vivid, almost startled curiosity what that impulse 
of negation meant. Why should she even have 
thought of refusing ? And, oddly enough, she turned 
consciously away from a solution. 
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<< Etta," said Mrs. Somerford, as the domesticated 
dragon entered, " there is a bill on my dressing-room 
table — get it for Miss Keith. She wishes to pro- 
vide all the school children with flower seeds," she 
added kindly, ^^ before she goes South with us." 

" Yes, ma'am," said the grim and devoted Etta, 
but not without a flicker of the eyelids. 

Ursula laughed delightedly as the maid left the 
room. 

« Oh, you diplomat ! " she cried. " What a de- 
vice ! just because you did n't dare do it alone. 
But I do not want the money," she asserted with 
delayed realization. *' They are to be provided by 
the city." 

" Oh, the city ! " said Mrs. Somerford with serene 
scorn, as she put the note in Miss Keith's somewhat 
uncertain hand. " What have people like us to do 
with the city ! " 



CHAPTER IX 

WITH the scent of the apple-blossoms 
and the sight of the faint but &deless 
blue of a silvery sea, came the indolence 
and indifference which are part of a 
true holiday. Strenuousness and responsibility and the 
fussy importance of accomplishment took their place 
in the background, and to see the colors dip, to watch 
an old soldier light his pipe, to catch the drift of the 
conversation of two black idlers on the pier in one of 
the frequent moments of social relaxation that bless 
the Southern atmosphere, were occupations enough 
to lull even the Northern temperament into a sem- 
blance of repose. 

Ursula sat on the piazza, a book on her lap, look- 
ing out over the waters of the bay. People went and 
came in all the busy idleness of a " resort." Won- 
derful toilettes and the gay handkerchiefs of negro 
women and the glitter of brass buttons made the 
scene alive with color, while now and then came a 
strain of music from one or other of the ships an- 
chored in the beautiful harbor. Near Miss Keith 

ii6 
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sat two Navy women who were discussing the com- 
parative disadvantages of Japan and Alaska as stations 
with a fine disregard of political, commercial, or 
social contrasts, save as they affected the state of 
domestic service or the supply of bottled beer. On 
the other side purled one of those naive matrons in 
whose sight the whole conscious world waits breath- 
less to ascertain whether her oldest talked at sixteen 
or eighteen months, or whether the sandwiches made 
for the literary club when it met at her house had 
cream cheese or plain American dairy in their insides. 
Her helpless listener was one to whom experience 
has taught resource, and she knitted a golf vest 
and counted her stitches as one who having ears 
hears not. 

" You see," said the matron, who had reached the 
age when one's interests are vicarious rather than 
vital, " your saying that you got that yarn at that 
particular place made me think of Lizzie and her 
paper on the Mediaeval Renaissance. She lives in 
Grand Rapids, and though I do say it, she has the 
prettiest little boy there is in Michigan — is n't 
Grand Rapids in Michigan, or is it Minnesota ? I 
declare I can't remember unless I 'm addressing a 
letter, which I do every week and then it just writes 
itself — my husband says it does n't make much dif- 
ference what I think it is when I write it — he writes 
one of those plain Spencerian hands himself. He's 
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just gone into trousers, and you 'd think it was a man 
grown the way he puts his hands into his pockets. 
Her literary club is one of the oldest in the State and 
belongs to the federation, and she works hard at her 
essays — they 're almost all on the Renaissance, or 
the Spirit of Scandinavian Romance, or the Essence 
of the Teaching of Aristotle, or one of those subjects 
that sound so much alike to an outsider — they 're 
very broad in the club in their views, but they all be- 
lieve in the Bible — unless it is one woman — Lizzie 
says you can't make out just what she does believe 
from her essays, but she always puts caviare in the 
sandwiches when it meets at her house. I am never 
quite sure whether it is caviare or anchovy you get in 
those things — they taste just alike to me — all those 
queer things do. They have sandwiches, though 
there were some women who voted not to have 
anything because it made trouble, and they only 
coming together for intellectual refreshment not 
knowing just how many would come, but Lizzie 
says she thinks it would be a pity if you could n't 
have a few sandwiches more or less, and for her part 
she 'd never had a waitress in her house that could n't 
cheese wafers at the last minute If it was necessaiy, 
but then, as I told her, it is n't everybody who has 
her resources — Lizzie 's very strong-minded. Some- 
times I think I 'd like to take one of these colored 
cooks home with me, I never bad but one, and she 
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made things that would melt in your mouth, real 
Southern cooking — there 's that man that went sail- 
ing with that pretty widow last night and stayed out 
so late — he 's from the fort, and I dare say he knows 
my cousin that was stationed at Leavenworth, Kansas 
— he looks to be about his age. She did n't wear 
any hat, but put a Liberty scarf over her head, and I 
don't say it was n't becoming, and I only hope she 
is a widow. He married a woman that has estranged 
every one of his family, she says such sharp things. 
He 's seen a good deal of Border warfare, and so per- 
haps has this one, for all he looks so young ! That 
little widow need not think he is in love with her, 
even if he does take her out sailing, but I will say 
she seems capable of taking care of herself — did you 
see that chifFon waist she had on ? "... . 

The chifFon waist grew even more diaphanous in 
distance, for Ursula rose, and pushing back her 
chair, strolled from the piazza and took the car for 
Hampton. 

"I don't know which I like the best," she pondered 
idty, as the car skimmed over the trestle beneath 
which the water gleamed and swayed — " the strong- 
minded Lizzie, who must be equal to anything, or 
the bronzed hero of Border warfare. The latter is 
the more picturesque in that he is a little pathetic — 
Border warfare with one's relatives is extremely wear- 
ing to any nerves." 
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It was with a sense of relief that she was leaving 
behind her the gay variety of the big hotel; she 
knew a lot of people there, and she was always 
meeting them and walking with them and dining 
with them, and she was a little tired of it all, 
and in the mood for fancying that she liked to be 
alone. 

"I never do really like to be alone for long at 
a time," she was saying to herself with that fatal self- 
knowledge which, as she had said, stood between her 
and a perfect enjoyment of her own whims, " but I 
am feeling now that I do, and that in my secret heart 
I always honestly prefer it." 

As she passed the wretched dens of ungilded vice 
in the line of saloons which distort the gratitude of 
a self-respecting nation, and entered the enclosure of 
the Soldiers' Home, she still was rejoicing in solitude, 
and murmured to herself the first lines of Words- 
worth's sonnet, and breathed with keen delight the 
scent of the blossoming fruit-trees, and revelled in 
the sight of her eyes as they fell upon the soft green 
of the turf and the blue water beyond. Not for the 
first time, she found the atmosphere of the grounds 
supremely touching. From the figure of Justice and 
her scales, reminding us that it is not charity that 
these men seek at our hands, to the early spring 
butterflies fluttering in the sunlight and the singing 
birds and the blooming trees, it was all shadowed by 
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the tragedy of what was spent — illumined by the 
afterglow of an ended struggle. Now and then she 
passed groups of veterans — weary, often discontented, 
sad old men, some of them ; others, within whose 
eyes smouldered the inextinguishable fire kindled in 
those natures which if they have lost much have 
not altogether missed the great moments or been 
swept altogether aside by the great currents of human 
Ufe. 

" They have had it," said Ursula to herself, " they 
have had it ! " To her there would be no hesitation 
in the choice between the resignation of loss and the 
apathy of inexperience. 

The old men looked after Ursula, as she passed 
with the freedom of beauty and confidence in her 
step and a depth of pity in her eyes, with for the 
most part a transient interest that barely interrupted 
the acquiescence or the animation that preceded her. 
One group, however, bestowed upon her something 
more. 

" They *re all alike, ain't they — young wimmin ? " 
said a grizzled veteran. 

" How do you mean ? " drawled a Virginian, who 
was in an argumentative, not to say disputatious, 
mood, his supply of tobacco being temporarily 
exhausted. 

" In thinkin' it *s all made for 'em," returned the 
first speaker, waving a disabled arm stiffly over the 
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landscape, ^^ harbor, ships, grass. Home, you and 
me. She has n't got any idea it 's any of it goin' on 
when she's not here. That's the kind young 
wimmin is." 

" Not all of 'em," said the Virginian, rather from 
perversity than conviction. 

^^ All of that particular pattern," said the first with 
unbroken calm. 

^^ There 's about as many patterns as they is young 
wimmin," said the third member of the group, whose 
taste was rather for abstractions. 

^^ I don't know as I ever see one as matched Maiy 
Ann," assented the first speaker. 

"Mary Ann wants to be reunited to you, 
don't she ? " inquired the Southerner, not without 
malice. 

" She do," said the other gravely, removing his 
pipe. "Mary Ann's pattern," he continued with 
the detached but still human smile of the tolerant old 
man, " is what you might call checkered. There 's 
a good deal of contrastin' colors into it. I don't 
think as even drawin' my pension 'd do her any par- 
ticular good — not for long." 

" Mary Ann 's a good-looking woman yet," said 
the Southerner. 

" It 's a pity," said the old soldier dryly, " that it 
ain't you as has got the chance of being reunited to 
her." He spoke with a concentration of judgment 
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that boded ill for the pretensions of the presumably 
mercenary Mary Ann. 

Unconscious of the speculative strain she had im- 
parted to the conversation, Ursula wandered on to 
the greenhouses, so sweet and fragrant, so redolent 
of spring and youth and peace amid all the stern sug- 
gestions of storm and age and war, and testifying to 
the natural inalienable interest in earth and blossom 
in the breasts of aimless eld. With their breath and 
their color she felt a sudden lightening of her heart, 
the soft perfumed air touched her cheek like a caress; 
she thrilled with impatience of the haunting shadow 
of the Past — of the outworn — and with a vivid 
consciousness of the Present, its swift pulses, its elas- 
tic possibilities. 

" ' The world is too much with us,* " she still 
murmured, but less fervently than before. With the 
quick inconsistency that amused no one more than 
herself, she realized that she was tired of being alone : 
she wished Engham were here ; she wished for some 
one to perceive with her the spring beauty, the fleecy 
pear-blossoms, the tragedy and the comedy : some one, 
too, who should not be unaware of her own personal- 
ity — who should recognize the values. Pausing at 
the door of one of the greenhouses, she let her eyes 
dwell on the dancing blue, the shining white of sails, 
and the resolute lines of the battle-ships, built for 
strength and action. 
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" ' Catch sight of Neptune rising from the sea/ " she 
sighed with an aspiration, half mocking, half genuine, 
** ' and hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn/ I 
wonder if it is that I want, after all." 

There was a step on the gravel behind her, and she 
turned quickly to meet Roger Morcraft's glance, 
kindled by a glad recognition and a swift pleasure in 
her beauty and distinction. 

" Mr. Morcraft ! " she exclaimed, as she held out 
her hand ; and then she laughed, and Morcraft laughed 
too at the resistless gayety of her mirth. 

" What is your substitute for a wreathed horn ? " 
she asked in reply to the question of his look. "Such 
a degenerate Triton — coming by boat, I suppose. 
And yet I do believe," she added with the self-analysis 
the pleasure of which always outweighed with her 
any fear of self-betrayal, "I was thinking about you." 

The least vain man could hardly fail to be flattered 
by such an admission, and moreover the accent of 
surprise with which she spoke was not lost upon her 
listener. If she were surprised into thinking of him, 
if she were startled by her own preoccupation with 
his image, so much the better for him. Which de- 
duction, like those of many another clever man in re- 
lation to a clever woman, was good enough so far as 
it went, but did not go quite far enough to include 
the fact that Ursula perceived his conclusions and de- 
liberately proceeded to confirm them. Nevertheless 
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his astuteness, limited as it was, was favorable to the 
impression he sought to make, for it strengthened his 
self-coniidence and stimulated his vanity without les- 
sening his careful wish to please. He did not ask 
her what she had meant by her somewhat enigmatical 
greeting, for he had already learned that her conversa- 
tion possessed an allusiveness that sometimes escaped 
him, and was indifferent to it in the face of what 
did not escape him. 

^^ I was obliged to run down to Richmond on busi- 
ness," he told her, " and with a few hours to spare 
it would have been a great pity not to see this place 
— while you and Mrs. Somerford were here." 

*'I shall not let you lose any of the atmosphere," 
declared Ursula gayly, as she turned back over the 
way she had just come. "I have been collecting 
impressions all the morning, and I was dreadfully 
afraid I should find no one to benefit by them. An 
impression, like other things, is never quite one's own 
until it is shared." 

As they drew near the quarters, they paused to 
watch one of the little funeral corteges that so often 
move from the door of one of the barracks to the 
quiet cemetery. Half a dozen old men stood watch- 
ing as the coffin was borne down the steps, indiffer- 
ent yet curious. It might be the turn of any one 
of them next, but, after all, one couldn't be always 
thinking of that — and they turned away to bask in 
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the sunlight, or stiffly followed the bearers with but 
little of the conscious tragedy of the forewarned. 

"Another off the country's pay-roll," said Mor- 
craft somewhat irreverently, as he stood with bared 
head, " and," he added, " there will be two more to 
take his place by the unwritten law of pensions." 

" Ah, no ! " exclaimed Ursula quickly. " Don't 
say that ! It is so pathetic," she went on, with tears 
darkening her eyes. " It is so hard to die and not 
have people sorry ! And they are so out of it all — 
so utterly out of it ! " 

" Glad to be out of it, most of them," said Mor- 
craft, not flippantly but without sentiment, as they 
strolled on. " Glad to be warm, with enough to eat 
and smoke — and enough to drink not too far ofF," he^ 
concluded with a slight smile, as an old soldier passed 
them unsteadily. 

" It breaks my heart," said Ursula passionately, 
*' to see those old warriors sitting on the low shabby 
porches of those lurid saloons, with their old heads 
fallen stupidly forward on their breasts." 

" But the old soldier is but a man like other men, 
after all," said Morcraft gently, moved by her emo- 
tion, " and not always of the first class of either." 

" Oh, I know," assented Ursula sadly. " But they 
are all touched bj — by the halo of achievement." 

" It was a big war," said Morcraft, " but it is a 
long way off now." 
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^^ That is why I am so soriy for them. It is be- 
cause it is all so far ofF — and the old men — they 
are still there — and we are all here ! " 

Rather aimlessly they too had gone on towards the 
cemetery, and they paused there to look at the row 
upon row of small white stones raising themselves 
just above the earth. 

" The dragon's teeth," said Ursula. 

Morcraft nodded with a smile. 

'* It was a big war," he repeated. 

Alone on a bench was a man who had not stirred 
at their approach, but sat silent and absorbed, gazing 
over the ranks of memorial stones. The meagre 
funeral procession had passed on out of sight and he 
had not heeded that. Was he a mourner uncertain 
where lay his dead ? Was he one of the men who, 
before very long, would be brought to sleep, with his 
comrades, under a tiny headstone ? Had he marched 
with those sleepers when, awake and sentient and 
resolute, they had gone forth at morning ? Was he 
looking back or looking forward ? It was not to 
be guessed, but there was something singularly 
affecting in the motionless figure sitting alone with 
the unnumbered dead under the peaceful trees, 
as they left it there and went on into the vital sun- 
light. Before them the gray dust of the shell road 
made a misty background for the white glory of the 
pear-trees. 
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"Now," said Ursula blithely, as they drew near 
the Hampton School, "we have had enough of the 
haunting sadness of the Past — we shall now be im- 
pressed by the roseate dreams — the practical proph- 
ecies — of the Future. Listen to the sound of the 
machine-shops. We shall contemplate together the 
uplifting of the colored race. How is Teddy Blank- 
enship ? " 

"I saw Miss Blankenship just before I came 
down. She told me that she wrote to you every day 
and that you had not asked her a single question 
about Napoleon Bonaparte since you left. I fancied 
I detected a tone of injury." 

" I am incapable of friendship — I know it," said 
Ursula penitently. "I always forget Napoleon 
Bonaparte when I write. It is quite brutal of me, 
for Teddy would not forget white mice if I affected 
them." 

"She sat out a cotillion the other evening with 
young Siddons," volunteered Morcraft. 

^^ Oh, she did ! She never mentioned that. I 
shall write and inquire about Napoleon Bonaparte at 
once. It may not yet be too late for repairs." 

" I wonder if you are — incapable of friendship," 
said Morcraft, looking down at her as she walked 
beside him. 

" At times," she replied with her not quite trans- 
latable smile. She was a different person within the 
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grounds of the Hampton School. It was as she had 
said ; here was no trace of the sad pathos of the Past. 
She herself was all laughter and elusiveness, and Mor- 
craft found her captivating. The sunlight had grown 
warmer, the air seemed permeated with a peaceful hap- 
piness, the military dress of the scholars who crossed 
their path separated them from the common people 
with a touch of dignity. Morcraft detained one or 
two of them to ask questions, and the critical Miss 
Keith was pleased by the pertinence and appreciation 
with which these questions were framed. At last 
they sat down under the trees from which Fortress 
Monroe seemed very far away, and where the ships 
in the harbor lost the alert significance of their lines 
and were softened into a confused group by distance. 
The blooming fruit-trees made the orchards rows of 
great clipped bunches of white, lined with bright beau- 
tiful green, and breathing forth a delicate faintness of 
perfume. Across the water, they looked to the shore 
beyond the bayou where the greens melted into grays. 
" Dusty-miller colors ! " said Ursula. Piles of yel- 
low lumber lay along the hither shore. The hues 
were all those of spring, not summer — fresh, cool, 
vague, suggestive. Between the gray banks small 
boats sailed quietly up to the anchorage. To their 
ears came the ringing mellow notes of a bugle : a 
company of recruits was being drilled on the parade 
ground, not far oiF, and now and then they caught 
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the word of command. Morcraft talked intelligently 
of the place, its purpose, its needs, its accomplish- 
ment. He had met the founder of the institution, 
and he gave graphically a picture of his indomitable 
personality and his magnetic confidence. He had 
just talked with that other leader who carries such a 
weight of responsibility for the unlettered and the 
ambitious of his people. 

^^ He always makes me think of the Ship of State," 
said Ursula; "he seems surrounded by a race with 
uplifted hands no longer fettered but still unskilled — 
a race which cries aloud, ^ Our hopes, our fears are all 
with thee ! ' Mr. Ingledew would say," she went on, 
" that that was picturesque but inaccurate. I can 
hear him." 

" Ingledew is not too imaginative about the Ship 
of State itself," laughed Morcraft. " He thinks one 
pilot is about as good as another for the same money." 

^^ Yes," assented Ursula, " I am afraid that is 
true." 

Morcraft said no more, and the very fact that he 
did not, spoke for him with Ursula. He did not 
agree, she felt sure, with Ingledew's material philos- 
ophy, but it was not for him to say so here and now. 
In a moment he began to speak again of the cause 
of education and its leaders. He was quick to dis- 
cern weaknesses of system and strength of individual 
men. She was impressed by his acquaintance with 
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ways and means. He struck her as thoroughly ade- 
quate to any position he might have to fill, and she 
was far from indifferent to the deference of his ad- 
miration. She knew that not once did he forget his 
auditor in his most earnest periods, and a woman has 
no objection to earnest periods if they begin and end 
with her. 

As they went out to take the car for Fortress Mon- 
roe and the sound of the cornet and the whirr of the 
machine-shops died on their ears, they still continued 
to catch the refrain of a melody sung softly by some 
young negro girls on one of the piazzas. 

** We'll camp awhile in the wilderaess. 
We '11 camp awhile in the wildemessy** 

the sweet minor voices declared, 

** We arc walking in the sight of God.*' 

It was to Ursula as if she had been with her com- 
panion in a world of natural beauty and of primitive 
force and high ambition — a world apart from the 
artificial and the superfluously strenuous — a world, 
nevertheless, not too exclusive of an engaging indo- 
lence. They had found and entered it together. 



CHAPTER X 

THE next morning, as after their late 
breakfast Mrs. Somerford and Ursula 
were sunning themselves on the piazza, 
Morcraft approached them with an ex- 
pression of unmistakable satisfaction. 

" You look like a schoolboy with happy morning 
face," said Ursula discontentedly, as he moved up a 
chair. ^^How can you be so pleasant when it is 
almost chilly ? " and she drew her feather boa close 
about her throat to defy the inclemency of an atmos- 
phere which precluded any less becoming form of 
protection. 

^^ I feel like a schoolboy. I have an extra holiday. 
I was leaving at noon, you know, and Ingledew has 
just wired me to stay where I am — that he will be 
here himself to-night." 

" Hutchins coming down ! " exclaimed Ursula, 
while Mrs. Somerford laid aside her magazine. ^^ He 
who laughed at the idea of having time for it a week 
ago!" 

^^ He will not stay long, I think. But he wished 

to catch me before I went on to Atlanta." There 
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was in Morcraft's voice a tone, not precisely of self- 
importance, but of a consciousness of value which 
was not lost upon Mrs. Somerford. 

*' He is coming to see me," she said quietly. " He 
likes me better than he does almost any one else in 
the world." 

Morcraft laughed good-humoredly. 

••^ I only hope, Mrs. Somerford," he replied, " that 
I(!.^ledew is doing what he likes rather than what he 
is obliged to. In any case it means for me two days 
more — of this," and he waved his hand over the 
brilliant flickering scene, while his eyes rested on 
Ursula's, as she glanced at him over the gray curling 
plumes that caressed her cheek and chin and fell 
down over the dull blue of her cotton gown. 

They spent the day in the idle coming and going 
of a holiday. In the morning they drove over the 
level country, where the bright beautiful woods, suf- 
fused with a tender verdancy, stood forth from the 
dusky green of the fir-trees, while masses of dogwood 
lay like patches of snow by the roadside and, farther 
away in the forest recesses, gleamed like the garments 
of a white dryad slipping about in search of her 
special abode. Morcraft was quick to see the salient 
points of the environment ; he had an air of storing 
away information for future advantage, not, however, 
with any annoying practical insistence. 

" Mr. Morcraft does very well," said Mrs. Somcr- 
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ford to Ursula, as they left him at the door after their 
return from the drive. ^ He takes a commendable 
interest in nature." The irony of her tone did 
not escape her listener, who replied to it with her 
accustomed alertness. 

" Well, I never said he was a Wordsworth." 

" No," said Mrs. Somerford quickly, " you never 
said anything about him at all." 

" You need not try to make anything out of that," 
declared Ursula. ^^ I '11 say all you like about him 
now. But I really think he has kept a great deal of 
genuine affection for nature in the midst of a pretty 
absorbing business life." Mrs. Somerford did not 
answer, and Ursula was moved to continue after a 
moment. " Compare him with Hutchins, for ex- 
ample," she suggested with an accent of provocation. 

" He is not as clever as Hutchins's little finger," 
exclaimed Hutchins's sister-in-law. 

" He is more than that — he is Hutchins's right 
hand," said Ursula impulsively. 

** Indeed ! " observed Mrs. Somerford quietly. 
"Did he tell you so?" 

Ursula hesitated an appreciable instant. 

^^ I do not know that he did," she replied. 

"Ah!" 

^^ You know Hutchins is perfectly wretched in the 
presence of any natural object whatever," persisted 
Ursula, shifting her ground. 
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" He is quite clever enough to seem happy in the 
presence of a cataract if it suits him," said Mrs. 
Somerford dryly. 

^^ I do not see why you hate him so," said Ursula 
somewhat plaintively. 

" Hate whom ? Hutchins ? " 

" No. Don't pretend. Mr. Morcraft." Mrs. 
Somerford smiled. " Now don't look as if it were 
for reasons best known to yourself!" pursued Ursula, 
still further advanced in aggravation. Then she 
paused at Mrs. Somerford's door and faced her. 
^ Don't you think he is genuine ? " she demanded. 

" I think," replied Mrs. Somerford with sweet 
inscrutability, ^^ that the shades of the prison-house 
begin to close upon the growing boy." 

Whereupon Miss Keith laughed unaffectedly and 
went on to her own room. She recalled Mrs. Somer- 
ford's observation that afternoon as just before sunset 
they were being rowed ashore from one of the 
cruisers aboard which there had been an afternoon 
dance. They had all been talking of the pleasure of 
the entertainment, the courteous hospitality of the 
officers, the pretty decorations, the shining guns, the 
trimness of demeanor, and the tautness of discipline, 
all of which, in this soft sunset light which made the 
waters of the bay iridescent and fell goldenly on the 
shining lace of the uniforms, seemed but the accom- 
paniment of a fitting spectacle of national prosperity 
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— nothing more. The blue-jackets pulled the quick 
steady stroke which was rapidly putting them ashore, 
the light shimmered and deepened, and the flag capri- 
ciously fluttered above their heads. Just beneath this 
flag sat a handsome young ensign whose dark eyes 
now and then met Ursula's, separated as they were 
by the length of the boat, with the debonair laughter 
with which youth pays tribute to woman. As she 
laughed back for no reason in particular, she caught 
her breath in one of the quick visions which wait 
for susceptibility in such scenes as this, and her smile 
faded rather tremulously. Turning to glance behind 
her at the big white vessel with its shining brass, as 
it lay on the tinted waters, she lost the sense of 
gayety and insouciance which had been a part of it ; 
she figured it in the gray paint which meant war, and 
saw the young oflScer as one sitting beneath the flag 
for which he might sometime lay down his life at 
command in sober earnestness — a youth whose 
daily business it was to prepare for death in the midst 
of life. The reality behind the picturesqueness 
started forth in the image of the handsome athletic 
gold-trimmed boy whose broad shoulders were now 
and then almost swept by the drooping banner. She 
turned to Morcraft. 

"I could cry over that boy," she said suddenly. 
*' He is n't gotten up for private theatricals, you 
know, and I am so afraid he will be killed." 
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Morcraft had been watching her rather than the 
sunset. 

** Killed ? '* he repeated vaguely, glancing at the 
young officer. " Why, he is all right. The wind 
is from the west," he added, looking up at the colors; 
" it will be pleasant to-morrow." 

" Do you know," acquiesced Ursula with a little 
sigh, ^^ that I think it is women who see what might 
be — and men only what is." Morcraft listened 
smiling, without perceiving her application. " It is 
not for me," she went on kindly, " to say that men 
do not thus get a certain purchase for the leverage of 
life. But they miss the dramatic," she added, as the 
blue jackets rested on their oars and the boat swung 
to the landing. 

^^ Sometimes," said Morcraft, with sudden but not 
loud intensity, holding out his hand to steady her 
as she rose, and keeping hers in his strong grasp a 
moment so that he held her before him, " even a man 
has a vision of what might be," an observation to 
which she did not find it necessary to reply, as she 
stepped on the pier and said good-bye to the ensign 
in command. 

There was a mist rolling in from the harbor when 
Ingledew arrived, through which the ships' lanterns 
gleamed fitfully like fireflies over an open field, and 
against the invisible approach of which the guns of 
the fort pointed their muzzles in vain ; unabashed. 
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unafFrighted, it rolled slowly up to their very snouts. 
Ingledew and Morcraft took a walk around the 
ramparts after dinner before they adjourned to the 
Casemate Club. Hutchins had not yet assigned any 
special reason for the interview — indeed there had 
been little opportunity so far — and the latter waited 
with some curiosity for an indication. 

^' I did not see Nixon at the house," said Hutchins, 
taking the cigar out of his mouth as they paused a 
moment at one of the turns of the path and looked 
out over the Roads. 

"John J.?" asked Morcraft. "He is here, 
though. Dining out, maybe." 

"We can catch him then to-morrow sometime." 

" Walk home from church with him — he '11 be at 
church, I reckon," Morcraft said with a laugh. 

" Oh yes, he '11 be at church," agreed Ingledew seri- 
ously. "They say there is a good bit of dissatisfaction 
in his car-shops," he went on after a moment's pause. 

*' Yes, and among all the employes of the road — 
his road," answered Morcraft quickly. He was al- 
ways alive to the importance of showing the other 
how completely he followed his thought. 

" If there should be anything like a strike, it would 
seriously cripple them — just at this time," said Ingle- 
dew unemphatically. 

Morcraft knitted his brows and half closed his eyes 
with an eiFect of concentration, as he peered through 
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the dusk at his companion, who was puffing imper- 
turbably at his cigar. 

^Just as they are straining every nerve to keep 
their franchise," he said after a moment. 

Ingledew nodded. 

" They Ve got to please the public," he said. 

"^Yes, or the public will kick at their monopoly — 
through their representatives in legislature assembled. 
I see." 

Hutchins slightly raised his eyebrows as he nodded 
again; it seemed to him so entirely unnecessary to 
mention that one recognized perfectly obvious deduc- 
tions. 

^^ I thought you might run across Nixon down 
here," he suggested, ^^ and give him a word. He 's 
always glad enough to talk." There was an under- 
lying contempt for loquacity in the monotony of 
Ingledew's voice. 

^^Give him a little warning how matters stand," 
said Morcraft complacently. 

Hutchins turned and looked at him ; when he fixed 
his direct glance upon the man with whom he was 
talking, it was apt to be like steel. 

** No," he said quietly. Then he averted his gaze, 
leaving the other with a sense of angry discomfiture. 
** I should think not," he added after a moment. The 
very quietness of his manner nettled Morcraft further. 
It was as if he were dealing with a schoolboy. More- 
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over he felt, rightly enough, that it was undeserved. 
He knew very little really of Ingledew's affairs, though 
he thought he knew him to be a large stockholder in 
the Nixon Tramway Company, and he could not be 
expected always to guess correctly on the data fur- 
nished him. But he could do nothing but silently 
curse his own stupidity as, with an effort to carry it 
off lightly, he asked, — 

"Just the other thing, eh ? " 

" Rather," replied Hutchins. " I am — we are all 
— interested in having the other road go through," 
he added by way of an explanation he had evidently 
expected to find superfluous. Morcraft saw the im- 
plication and winced under it, while he nodded with 
an air of entire comprehension. He was still far 
from sure who were included in Ingledew's "we," 
but he had learned that the speaker was by way of re- 
ferring vaguely to a powerful constituency which was 
not mentioned individually unless at the occasional 
dictation of circumstances. 

" John J. is just the man to keep on batting his 
head against a stone wall if he thinks it shows deter- 
mination," continued Hutchins, with more of the 
leniency of contempt. "He can be kept doing it 
almost automatically," and he smiled the dry smile 
which he reserved for the frailties of humanity. A 
tall military figure approached them through the 
dusk* 
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" Good-cvenin', gentlemen," said an officer. " Shall 
we adjourn for some billiards ? " As they followed 
their guide over the bridge and beneath the ramparts 
into the darkness, talking of the place and the ships, 
with a sudden clatter of arms there rang out, from the 
obscurity of the apparent cavern that faced them, the 
cry of " Halt ! Who goes there ? " The civilians 
started involuntarily, so unexpected was the challenge, 
and then smiled at their own surprise as the reply 
came from their companion, — 

« An officer." 

" Advance, officer, and be recognized," came the 
sepulchral voice again, hollow with the reverberations 
of the place, and their escort passed on into the dim 
light before the sentry and beckoned them to follow, 

" Now that is very satisfactory," said Morcraft. 
" I declare you get quite an idea of our national de- 
fence here, don't you ? I thought he might throw 
us into the moat before he found his mistake." 

Captain Knowles, who was a Southerner, laughed. 

" Well, I reckon we all could have fished you out," 
he said, " but we 'd have made Ingledew here pay 
us somethin' handsome for ransom — he *d have had 
to settle for the cocktails for a good long while to 
come." 

" The cocktails are on me anyhow," said Hutch- 
ins, ^^ for jumping like that at the summons of my 
country." 
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" Why, man, you ain't a patriot unless you jump at 
the summons of the United States army," laughed the 
Captain, as they emerged into the interior enclosure 
of the fort and crossed it to the door of the Club. 
Both Morcraft and Ingledew — and the latter with 
all his taciturnity and dryness never hampered social 
exchange between those of his own sex, at least — 
were at once interested by the quaintness of the Club 
and its peculiar situation. The deep embrasures of 
the loop-holes, whence the guns pointed seaward, the 
stunted arches of the long low-ceiled room, the gold 
lace of the officers, the click of the billiard balls from 
the next room, the darkey boys coming and going 
from the noisy supper-room at the end, whence the 
sound of revelry burst in a louder wave as the door 
opened and shut, like that of a Roman banquet in the 
flies — all made up a whole of pointed contrasts and 
picturesque differences which could not fail to strike 
a careless observer — which Ingledew, at least, never 
was. 

In one corner at a card-table, with a dice-box in his 
hand, sat a handsome young lieutenant of artillery, 
whom Ursula and Ingledew had happened to come upon 
on the hotel piazza an hour earlier, saying a broken- 
hearted farewell to a golden-haired divinity who was 
leaving that evening. Hutchins noted him with a 
bit of anticipatory amusement, as he thought how 
he would tell Ursula of his present absorption, which 
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was not that of reckless regret but of gay indolence. 
The guests wandered about for a few moments, 
looking at the pictures of generals which hung on 
the thick walls, the souvenirs of many a dramatic 
period of our annals, and the simple but effective 
fittings of the various rooms. They paused to speak 
to some acquaintances who were consuming cham- 
pagne and sandwiches at a small table, and to listen 
an instant to an elderly officer who was outlining 
a campaign which had been maliciously represented — 
" maliciously, my dear sir " — in one of the recent 
volumes of military memoirs, and then they went 
to the billiard-room and chose their cues. As 
Hutchins stood chalking his, while their host called 
a darkey boy and gave some directions, he said to 
Morcraft, — 

" Very interesting all this — but smacks of another 
age. We sha'n't want this sort of thing," and he 
nodded towards the guns, "pointed that way. How 
much is it all going to do — all this business of sen- 
tries and so on — in our next fight ? " This was 
such unwonted expansion for Ingledew that Morcraft 
repeated almost automatically, — 

" Our next fight ? " 

" Yes, with organized labor. That is what I want 
to know. They are not going to stop for any sentry 
of the United States — unless he shoots — that is the 
trouble with them," and without waiting for an an- 
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swer he began to knock the balls about with the 
precision of skill. 

It was with a sense of positive irritation that Mor- 
craft said good-night to Ingledew some hours later. 
Just before they separated, the latter said, almost with 
a yawn, — 

"You understand that Nixon does not know any- 
thing about the personnel of the company he has to 

fight." 

" I suppose he has been fighting men of straw so 
far," said Morcraft with a tinge of bitterness. Ingle- 
dew had an unpleasant way of making a man feel 
himself of straw. 

" It won't be hard to develop his obstinacy to the 
sticking point," continued Hutchins. " You are 
clever enough for that, any day," and he smiled 
faintly. " And he won't think the less of you for 
being my man." 

It was one of the mistakes that even men of Ingle- 
dew's prudence and knowledge of other men some- 
times make. It is nearly impossible for an autocrat 
not to be occasionally indifferent to the private senti- 
ment of the individuals whom he rules — quite impos- 
sible unless the autocrat be a person of extremely 
lively sensibilities, unblunted by the exercise of power. 
Ingledew's skill in combination led him to look upon 
most men as pawns in the game, and, though he knew 
better, now and then he let them perceive it, Mor- 
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craft's vanity was already a little sensitive, and it 
resented the other's implication of ownership. He 
was quite willing to work under his orders — it 
was a privilege coveted by many — but he preferred 
it should be after a fashion which left him free to 
regard himself as a confidential and indispensable 
agent : it was quite another thing to be accepted as 
a tool. And Ingledew, who by no means under- 
rated his companion's cleverness or his lack of 
guiding principle, did, by the very strength of the 
impersonal nature of his dealings, which was a large 
factor of his success, underrate the alertness of his 
self-importance. 

There were traces of this irritation the next morn- 
ing when Morcraft walked with Ursula from the 
little garrison church, while Mrs. Somerford followed 
with Ingledew. 

'' There is something Hebraic and of the old dis- 
pensation about a gospel preached in there," said Mrs. 
Somerford, " with all those windows to the memory 
of those who have fought a good fight — artillery 
men, cavalry, and infantry ~ and, at the peacefulest, 
chaplains." 

"And even behind the altar, the figure of a soldier, 
did you notice that ? " asked Ursula. " Of a son of 
Mars, bearded like the pard, rather than that of the 
Good Shepherd. I thought it was very striking and 
affecting." 
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" It struck me there was n't much room for the 
rest of us," said Hutchins, who had sat through the 
service in irreproachable Sabbath calm, his eyes look- 
ing straight before him, but not failing to recognize 
John J. Nixon in a front pew. 

" You know you belong to the Hebraic dispensa- 
tion yourself, Hutchins," said his sister-in-law frankly, 
as they walked on. ^^ You believe in smiting hip and 
thigh, but the trouble is you are not always careful to 
distinguish between the Amalekites and the chosen 
people." 

"Well now, Adelaide," said Hutchins mildly, 
"what orphan asylum of yours have I been wrecking 
lately ? I will make it up to you if you will only let 
me know." 

" You know perfectly well, Hutchins, that I am 
never interested in anything of the sort," said Mrs. 
Somerford severely. " But I 've no patience with 
your big schemes and your crushed little men." 

" I think," said Ingledew with his faintest smile, 
" that what you want to say is that you are down on 
some special combine." 

" I never wished to say anything so atrocious," 
cried Mrs. Somerford. " I do not use bad language." 
Ingledew almost always found it possible to divert 
the current of his sister-in-law's wrath from his 
personal shortcomings to those of the vernacular. 
Sometimes even this failed. In a different way it 
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chanced that Morcraft was saying very much the 
same thing. 

" Ingledew is a good fighter himself," he had re- 
marked, as they made their way down to the pier for 
a nearer look at the gleaming waters. There was an 
accent of annoyance in his voice that made Ursula 
look at him quickly, wondering if the men had 
quarrelled. 

^^ He lets nothing stand in the way of his ad- 
vances," he concluded. Ursula's straight brows 
contracted a little. She knew very well what 
was Ingledew's reputation in the circle where his 
power was best recognized, but she was very fond 
of him, and she wilfully closed her eyes and ears 
to what she could not fail to perceive but could not 
help. 

^^ Hutchins is a man of great force," she said 
slowly, weighing her words. " I think such men are 
very apt to underestimate everything that is not pure 
force." 

"That is it," said Morcraft gravely. 

" He has been asking him to do something he does 
not approve," she decided silently, and Morcraft's 
next words confirmed her in her conclusion. 

" There is something ruthless about this union of 
the interests of capital," he went on. " It takes so 
little account of the toiling masses, save as a factor in 
a problem." 
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"It has a singular attraction for those who love 
large enterprises," said Ursula thoughtfully. 

" And to those who love power," added Morcraft 
gently, " who would bend and, if need be, break, all 
wills that oppose themselves — however conscien- 
tiously." It was very well done. It gave Ursula 
just the impression he would have chosen to convey 
— that of his own moral revolt from Ingledew's un- 
scrupulousness, and with this success his recent an- 
noyance evaporated. He went on to speak of the 
toiling masses to which he had rhetorically referred, 
and to the questions of supply and demand, with his 
usual happy good sense. Ursula was left convinced 
that here was a man whom even Ingledew considered 
able, who looked at things as they were, not through 
any impossible medium of the ideal, and yet one who 
had the moral force to oppose his leader when ques- 
tions of justice and human sympathy were involved. 
All of which was not detrimental to her good opinion 
of Roger Morcraft in toto, 

Ingledew and John J. Nixon smoked a cigar 
together after dinner. Nixon was a heavy, handsome 
man, with blond hair and beard and an obstinate 
lower jaw, upon whom the good things of life were 
beginning to show their effect in increased weight 
and indolence, without as yet lessening his interest in 
business affairs and material advancement. 

" I 'm not a man to be dictated to," he declared to 
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Hutchins, as they strolled together towards the tele- 
graph office, where the latter expected to find a 
despatch. " And so I was saying to our friend Mor- 
craft. Bright man, Morcraft." 

" Very," assented Ingledew. 

'' I don't care what the public says about my road 
being a one-horse road," he went on. " I ain't 
afraid of their new road — they '11 never get it through 
— and if they do who 's to finance it ? " and he 
laughed easily as at an absurdity they both recognized. 
"And if the infernal insolence of the employes in 
making demands goes much farther, they '11 be up 
against John J. Nixon. I can tell 'em that in ad- 
vance — and by George, it 's all I will tell 'em ! " he 
added defiantly. 

Hutchins bowed appreciatively, though with a cer- 
tain indifference, as he tore open his telegram. 

" I fancy you are quite right," he said. 



CHAPTER XI 

REALLY I fail to sec why you cannot allow 
the girl's mother to have an opinion on 
her daughter's marriage/' said Mrs. Ingle- 
dew quietly. 

" Mrs. Blankenship never had anything vertebrate 
enough to be called an opinion in her life," retorted 
Ursula. 

" My dear Ursula, how inconsistent you are ! A 
moment ago you were finding fault with Mrs. Blank- 
enship because she has so decidedly favored Berkeley 
Siddons." 

" It is no time for consistency." Ursula was in 
one of her most provoking moods, and had the grace 
to know it, with no glimmer of an intention, be it 
said, of being anything else, but a very little of either 
the sympathy or the laughter with which Mrs. Somer- 
ford or Hayward Engham would have greeted her 
perversity would have banished it at once. It was 
Ida Ingledew's misfortune, as well as in some meas- 
ure her fault, that she always took Ursula seriously 
when she should have laughed at her, as well as that 

she ignored her emotion when she should have taken 
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her seriously. They were driving through the park 
on a day of June which veiled the distant hills with 
a haze borrowed from midsummer. Mrs. Ingledew's 
well-appointed victoria bowled smoothly over the 
park road as though there were no ups and downs in 
life, no irregularities to jostle the decent ease of 
temperate luxury. 

" Berkeley Siddons is well born and well bred," 
said Mrs. Ingledew, with that patient tolerance of 
folly which is worse than braying in a mortar to one 
-who is quite conscious of a lack of wisdom. ^^ He 
would be by no means a bad match for Theodora 
Blankenship." 

" I 've no idea Teddy would ever marry him," 
declared Ursula. 

" Then why do you permit yourself to be so an- 
noyed ? " asked her companion. 

Even Ursula's bad temper could not deny the 
pertinence of the inquiry, and she was silent a moment 
before she began again. 

" Teddy is a girl in a thousand." 

^' Her mother ought to know that as well as any 
one, and if she sees fit to encourage the affair she is 
probably not doing so with any idea of making her 
only daughter unhappy." 

^What does she know about Berkeley Siddons, 
except that he plays about with the Vernons and 
Spelmans i " 
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" What do you ? " asked Mrs. Ingledew, not 
humorously. 

^^ He is a dilettante sort of person at the best, and 
there is not the makings of a dilettante in Teddy. 
He plays for high stakes, and in fact the ruling motive 
of his life, if it has one, is to get something for 
nothing. I do not know that he has ever done any- 
thing very bad, but I think he has no moral sense." 

Mrs. Ingledew's calm gaze dwelt on the middle 
distance. 

" You take a good deal for granted," she observed, 
^^ because a man plays for high stakes, as you say." 
Ursula glanced at her quickly and away again, as she 
wondered for the fiftieth time if Ida Ingledew were 
made unhappy by what was said of her husband's 
methods. But there was no flicker of consciousness 
in the expressionless beauty of Mrs. Ingledew's pro- 
file. As Ursula hesitated a moment in view of the 
possible application of her words, the other spoke 
again. 

'' It is all, I think," she went on, '' a part of your 
resentment of all authority. It seems to irritate you 
if any one claims the right to govern another's action 
— even that of a daughter." 

" It does," agreed Ursula, none the less stoutly for 
her knowing that Ida had made an indubitable point. 

" And yet a great many people are the better for 
being led," continued Mrs. Ingledew coldly, " and 
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authority as expressed in Church and State has 
gradually civilized man." 

<^ I do not know that it has," asserted Ursula wil- 
fully, " and humanity is above all authority of Church 
or State." 

" I cannot think where you pick up that sort of 
thing." Mrs. Ingledew spoke icily. To be accused 
of picking up any expressions whatever, always drove 
Ursula to the verge of lunacy. 

" Your Mr. Bedingfield said something very like 
it the other evening," she replied. 

*' You must have misunderstood him," rejoined 
Mrs. Ingledew calmly, but the shot went home. She 
knew so well that Mr. Bedingfield laid himself open 
to that sort of misapprehension, and how bitterly she 
and others regretted that one weak place in his 
armor. 

" I never misunderstand people," asserted Ursula 
quietly, but with the slightest possible lifting of her 
wilful chin. 

^^ So far as I can see," Ida summed up, as they 
reached their own street, " you are really not in the 
least justified in setting yourself against the wishes of 
her natural guardians in this matter of Theodora and 
young Siddons." 

" Oh, Ida ! " exclaimed Ursula, as the footman 
stepped to the ground, " you can never let anything 
go by default, can you ? " 
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" I am not sure that I understand you," replied 
Mrs. Ingledew with entire civility. Ursula sighed 
impatiently as she went up to her own room, and 
stood looking out at the shadows of the late afternoon 
— the gentle swaying shadows of the early summer. 
It was the first time she had come near her old im- 
patience with Ida Ingledew since she had come back 
to live with her, and she regretted it. 

" If only she were not so impeccable," she mur- 
mured rebelliously, ''and so conscious of it." For a 
few moments longer she stood at the window, and 
when she turned away, the light of the humor which, 
with all her perversity, gave her sense of proportion, 
was in her eyes. 

"I must admit," she said to herself, " that there 
are those who would think she had reason on her 
side. And yet she is not right, after all ! " she con- 
cluded with another sigh, as she went down to the 
drawing-room for a cup of tea. Mrs. Ingledew sat 
with the tea-tray before her, and looked up with de- 
cided pleasure as Ursula entered. 

" I was afraid you were not coming for your tea," 
she said, '' and I had just rung for your toast." 

" A creature comfort will always bring me, you 
know, Ida," said Ursula, half laughing, half serious. 
"I wonder," she added to herself with a sudden 
vision of a possibility, as she sipped her tea, — " I 
wonder if she really wished to see me, or if she was 
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only lamenting the uselessness of the superfluous 
toast — Ida does so hate the superfluous." 

" You saw the Portons yesterday, did you not, 
Ursula ? " asked Mrs. Ingledew. 

"Yes — and I came away with the impression that 
though it is expensive to die it is more expensive 
to get well. Mrs. Porton has found Michael's 
convalescence a good deal of a burden. Still she 
is really glad to have him on his feet again, poor 
soul." 

" She has had the assistance of the district nurse, 
I think you told me.*' 

" Oh yes, and she has learned to regard it as some- 
thing beside a hindrance, though she won't acknowl- 
edge it," replied Ursula, smiling. 

" Ah," and Mrs. Ingledew thoughtfully ^nipped a 
slice of lemon in her cup. " She has a small deposit 
in the Penny Provident, I believe." Mrs. Ingledew 
was at her best when dealing with the practical side 
of social problems. 

" I have had great difficulty in persuading her that 
it has not swelled to fabulous proportions," laughed 
Ursula. "She has been told by somebody that 
Hutchins is a financial magnate, and she firmly be- 
lieves that he makes one hundred per cent invest- 
ments for the Penny Providents." 

Mrs. Ingledew's smooth forehead contracted ever 
so slightly. 
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"People seem to expect miracles of Hutchins/* 
she said. 

" I do," declared Ursula promptly. " I expect 
him to bring me home a trust to play with some 
evening. — Haven't you one in your pocket now, 
Hutchins ? " she demanded blithely, as Ingledew 
entered the room. 

"What ? " he asked, coming forward and looking 
down at her without a smile but not without pleasure. 

" A trust — and one that goes through all the 
motions." 

Ursula's presence in the house distinctly increased 
Ingledew's satisfaction in it. He liked to talk with 
her, and particularly liked her swift comprehension of 
half tones and her delight in the humorous side of 
everything, even when it was not the obvious one. 
He had fallen into a way with her more expansive 
than was his habit. His wife's fancy for improving 
the occasion had taught him to withhold much in the 
way of incident and comment, but Ursula had a 
happy knack of seeing things as they were and a 
freedom of expression without didactic inference. 
So while he was as ever non-committal about his own 
affairs he grew more communicative on matters in 
general. Both Mrs. Ingledew and Ursula herself 
perceived this, and it was one of the few influ- 
ences that drew them together, for Ida had no petty 
vanities, and Ursula's friendship with Hutchins and 
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her reliance upon it had been unwavering if not 
emotional. 

« And I see by the papers that there has been a 
' violent recovery of amalgamated copper,' " went on 
Ursula intelligently. 

"Yes, there has been," said Hutchins briefly, sit- 
ting down and taking the cup of tea his wife offered 
him. "That is the reason I am at home — it 
knocked off an hour for me.'' 

"Poor thing — you've been sitting up with it, I 
suppose. And — brickbats are convalescent," went 
on Ursula, emboldened by her success. " And I hear 
a rumor that there is to be a flurry among the salt- 
codfish to-morrow." 

" Indeed," said Ingledew, as unsmiling as ever. 
" I shall have to go in town early to-morrow to sell 
out a firkin or two." 

" See what it is to have an intelligent person on 
the lookout for you," urged Ursula complacently. 
"You might as well come home in time for din- 
ner three nights in the week and leave the rest to 
me. 

"We are dining with Miss Floyd to-night," said 
Mrs. Ingledew, rising, " and I promised Hayward he 
should be picked up on the way." 

" Like the salt-codfish," said Ursula flippantly. 

" Ursula!" sighed Mrs. Ingledew, " your allusions 
are almost too domestic." 
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" I have a quick mind," said Ursula, " but I admit 
that Mrs. Blankenship would find me positively in- 
delicate. Good-bye, Hutchins — I am glad you are 
so pleased with my intelligence about the copper. 
You men will believe anything — I knew it was a 
joke when I first read it." 

Miss Floyd's dinner was given for an English 
prelate of distinction, and like all Miss Floyd's dinners 
was far from dull. 

" Well, I 'd like to know how you got here," said 
Engham to Teddy Blankenship, by whom he found 
himself at table. It will be observed that Teddy's 
friends were often surprised by her appearance at 
certain entertainments. " The rest of us are all of 
an age and a position to be asked to this function. 
But what have you got in common with distinguished 
Anglican prelates — tell me that ! " 

There was a deeper flush than usual on Teddy's 
healthy cheeks, and something that perilously ap- 
proached a flutter in the gayety of her manner as she 
looked up at her neighbor. 

^^ Oh, I know I am not in his class," she ad- 
mitted confidentially. " It was just by a fluke. 
Somebody was ill at the last moment and Miss 
Floyd thought of me. She said when she tele- 
phoned that she was sure she did not know how she 
happened to." 

^^ It was certainly odd," agreed Engham. 
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" And mother thought it was odd too. She never 
can tell why it is that people like Miss Floyd — sort 
of high degree mason, you know — like me so much. 
You see she really does like me. She's liked me 
ever since I went out in the mud to pull Napoleon 
Bonaparte ofF her cat. I did n't even know it was 
her cat, you see." 

" That removes any stain of self-interest from your 
action," said Engham gravely. 

" Mother would have given something neat to have 
met the Reverend What 's-his-name," went on 
Teddy, looking down the table to where the dignified 
clean-shaven ecclesiastic was picturesquely bending 
an attentive car to the revelations of American 
fluency. " I did n't care a bit about that part of it, 
but I just holed out before she knew where she was," 
and Teddy laughed gayly before she concluded phil- 
osophically, " That 's the way things go, you know." 

" That is the way," he assented discreetly. 

** Father," continued Teddy giving free rein to her 
recollections — " Father said, * Well, you know, Char- 
lotte, if they 'd had you they 'd have had to have me 
too, and I 've nothing to say to British parsons. If 
the D.D.s want anything in my line of business 
they know where to find me,' and mother gasped 
before she said in an awful voice, ' I fancy, Baldwin, 
he has not come over here on speculation.' * If he 
was a Scotch Presbyterian,' says father, * I would n't 
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be too sure, Charlotte,' and then he picked up the 
paper. Baldwin 's pretty shrewd," concluded Teddy 
appreciatively. It was impossible not to laugh at 
her unfeigned enjoyment of the peculiarities of her 
domestic circle. " I wanted to come," she went on 
in a different tone, " because I knew — I thought — 
that you would be here — you and Ursula." 

The readiness of her tongue had suddenly departed, 
but the look that Engham met in her frank blue eyes 
would have elucidated a less intelligible statement 
than hers. No man could have received its con- 
fession with positive distaste, but though he gave no 
sign of having read it, it was with a half sigh of 
impatience that he said to himself, — 

^^ That child ! she thinks I am a new kind of 
marron glacee ! " 

^^ But I did n't think I 'd have such luck as this," 
declared Teddy, unabashed, but with still rising color. 

"You could n't have had better, of course, as Miss 
Floyd could not have put you next to Ursula." 

" You," said Teddy swiftly and tremulously, in one 
of those moments which come sometimes when they 
might have been alone for all the attention bestowed 
on them — "you would rather have been next to 
Ursula, would n't you ? " 

She tried to laugh as she said it, but there was 
a passionate demand for truthfulness in her eyes. 
Engham did not hetiute. 
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" We would all rather always be next to Ursula, 
would n't we ? " he said. 

** It would be odd if we wouldn't," said Teddy 
gamely, and as the color faded, leaving her for a 
moment almost pale, she turned her eyes, still dark 
with feeling, in loyal admiration to Ursula, where she 
sat serene and confident, her low-cut white gown and 
diamond ornaments striking the untrained eye as the 
acme of simplicity, Teddy's emotion was so pretty, 
so frank, so loyal, that Engham realized, with a 
devout sense of peril averted, that if he had been 
alone with her he should certainly have kissed her 
until she promised him not to cry. He felt the 
probable futility of the resource without any diminish- 
ing of its appeal, but he went on talking while the 
friande Teddy only appeared to enjoy the sauce that 
accompanied an entree. 

" Miss Floyd not only succeeded in getting you," 
he observed, ^^ but she caught Bedingfield, and it is 
not very easy to do that — though, to be sure, he 
neglects nothing that gives him the sort of power he 
wishes. And we all know what he wishes it for. I 
was saying," he went on to Mrs. Vernon, whom he 
had taken out to dinner, ^^ that Mr. Bedingfield is a 
remarkable man." 

" He is more than that," replied Mrs. Vernon. 
" It is not easy to define Mr. Bedingfield," she added 
thoughtfully. 
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" There is one person I am glad is not here," said 
Teddy half an hour later, quite in her usual manner. 

" And that ? " 

" Is Roger Morcraft," said Teddy viciously. 

"You have not grown into an admiration of 
Morcraft ? " 

" I have not ! Do you think she likes him ? " 

" Do I think she likes him ? " repeated Engham. 
" Enough for what ? " 

" Oh, for everything." 

" I do not know," said Engham slowly, " and I do 
not believe she does." 

Teddy nodded. 

" That is what I think," she said. 

After dinner the talk of the men fell upon the 
phase of the labor agitation then specially conspic- 
uous. The English cleric was interested in the 
American side of the question which was so impor- 
tant a one in his own country. 

" I fancy you see more favorable specimens of the 
agents over there," said Rossiter Vernon. " As a 
rule, our walking delegates are not men even of great 
plausibility. I talked with one the other day — one 
who was fomenting a strike in one of our neighbor- 
ing cities — and he simply repeated his formulae with- 
out any attempt at reasoning. When I indicated the 
folly from their own point of view of such excesses 
as the strikers had been guilty of, hoping to get at 
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something like an ingenious defence, he declared over 
and over, * I give you my word of honor, sir, that 
shall not happen here.* 'Valuable, my good man,' 
I said, * so far as it goes,' and gave him up." 

" We have most ordinary men of the class too," 
said the Englishman. 

"A man who gets his bread well buttered for him 
by the simple process of going about and telling 
other men to quarrel with theirs, is not apt to be 
a very exalted specimen of the mce," remarked 
Engham. 

" It is a dangerous precedent to offer pay for cheap 
oratory," said Professor Spelman. "We can get 
enough of that among our half-educated for nothing." 

" That is true," assented Ingledew. 

" Nevertheless," said Mr. Bedingfield, " this par- 
ticular discontent in the Nixon Tramway Company 
is not without reason. I have talked with the men 
themselves without the intervention of the walking 
delegate, and they have something to say that has a 
right to be heard." He looked at Ingledew as he 
spoke, and it was Ingledew who replied. 

"That is true, too, Mr. Bedingfield." Then he 
asked quietly, as the others expressed assent, "Is 
Nixon weakening at all ? " 

" I fear not," said the clergyman gravely. " He 
has even added to their grievances. He is very ob- 
stinate and will hear nothing." 
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" Well," said Vernon, " every man must be per- 
mitted to know his own business best, but there will 
be trouble, sure." 

"How about the other stockholders?" asked some 
one. 

" All Nixonites," answered some one else. 

" How about that rival company ? " asked Engham, 
who had taken little part in the conversation. There 
was an instant's pause, and one or two of the men 
glanced at Ingledew, but it was Bedingfield who 
spoke. 

" Mr. Ingledew can probably tell us if anybody 
can," he said, smiling. 

Ingledew looked up from his cigar, as if surprised, 
but pleasantly answered his glance. 

"Their men are not striking yet, I guess," he 
said. " They have n't any. I have heard," he con- 
tinued indiflFerently, " that they are not likely to get 
their franchise — the public does not demand it." 

" When does the legislature meet ? " asked Pro- 
fessor Spelman, and the talk passed on to other 
matters. 

"The Portons are again on the floodtide, Mr. 
Bedingfield," said Ursula gayly, as the clergyman was 
taking an early departure, " and Michael 's got a 
job." 

"Yes, Miss Keith,'* he returned, pausing a mo- 
ment, " in the Tramway Limited." 
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" Well ? '* she rejoined. " And where is that lyric 
joy we are accustomed to display when we have suc- 
ceeded in getting Michael another job ? " 

" I confess I am rather troubled by his interest in 
this labor agitation," he said, laughing a little. ^^ He 
is a great union man, you know — he may have to 
go out." 

^^ Oh, if he only goes out without being turned 
out ! " exclaimed Ursula lightly. *' The effect would 
be the same, I suppose, but it would be more com- 
forting to his sponsors," and she laughed a cheerful 
good-night. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE strike was on. It was a discreet and 
mild-mannered strike, to begin with, not 
extending very far, but it had been 
ordered, and no one knew how much 
farther it would go. Meanwhile, with those of other 
corporations, the resources of the Nixon Tramway 
Company Limited were very seriously crippled. Al- 
ready it had been obliged to run fewer cars and to 
make repeated alterations in its schedule. It was a 
busy season, and a prolonged period of unseasonable 
and excessive heat had made it unusually annoying to 
walk rather than ride, and during the last days of the 
session of the legislature the public, which, as always, 
cared very little about the rights and wrongs of the 
discontent, had become very impatient and had com- 
municated this impatience to its representatives, them- 
selves much inconvenienced, with the result that the 
monopoly was openly threatened. And, as everybody 
said, the trouble might have been altogether avoided 
if this monopoly had not been so destitute of ordinary 

common sense in its dealings with the disaffected. 
i66 
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Finally in June came the last day before adjournment. 
Bills were hurried through, and among others the ap- 
plication for a charter of the new Tramway Company 
came up for debate. It was presented in the names 
of men who did not exclusively, or even mainly, 
belong to what is picturesquely termed the moneyed 
class. It had all the air of a disinterested movement 
on the part of those acting for the general good. 
Names of financiers of the Ingledew pattern were 
notably absent. Articles appeared in the daily press 
illustrative of the public benefits sure to accrue from 
the competition of rival companies, which need not 
necessarily be hostile. The legislator who read the 
papers could not fail to be impressed with an acute 
sense of his duty towards a confiding constituency. 
Moreover, every appearance of the evil of carrying 
measures by recourse to the itching palm had been 
studiously avoided. The legislature was in a some- 
what sensitive state owing to previous talk of bribery 
and corruption, and no effort was spared to preserve 
unstained its outward show of purity. The men 
who made the application were not men who could 
afford to bribe — their resources were conspicuously 
insufficient, and no mercenary taint could cling to the 
garments of the country member who committed his 
way to their direction. It was no wonder that under 
such auspices the charter was granted after a debate, 
more or less stormy, but shortened by the anxiety of 
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the representatives to be set free. There was now 
a new combatant in the field, and though Nixon had 
all the advantages of early establishment and of 
routine, he had to run his company at disadvantages 
caused by his obstinate refusal to treat with the 
strikers. Still he knew the tremendous financial 
backing required to put an organization on its feet, 
and he openly sneered at the resources of the new 
company, which, he roughly surmised, must have 
been nearly exhausted by the purchase of its legisla- 
tive supporters. Nevertheless it was not to his inter- 
est too distinctly to prefer charges of corruption. 

It was almost a month after the passage of the bill 
that Ingledew came up to town on a Monday morning 
from the coast where he had been spending Sunday, 
though most of the time he had been actually afloat 
rather than ashore, for he was fond of yachting. He 
had left Mrs. Ingledew and Ursula with several 
guests in their retreat to which the sound of the 
breakers of labor discontent came less urgently than 
that of the summer tide. Cool and detached as ever, 
he entered his office to find Nixon waiting for him. 
Nixon, on the contrary, was decidedly wilted, his 
heavy features were more flushed than usual, and the 
obstinacy of his chin and the ill-tempered brows made 
up in pertinacity for the weak mouth. Ingledew, 
with no indication of any suspicion of the struggle 
which might be before him, sent at once for some* 
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thing cold to drink, and sat down with eveiy appear- 
ance of willingness to discuss the situation. 

"We are not giving in at all, you understand," 
said Nixon, as he swallowed the insidious decoc- 
tion which was erroneously supposed to quench 
thirst. 

" I suppose not," said Hutchins ; " it has not 
reached serious proportions yet." 

" Well, no," said the other doubtfully. « We find 
ourselves short-handed, of course, but we can run our 
cars without any help because the most indispensable 
men have not yet been called out. If it was n't for 
this blanked new company which has got its franchise 
for a pretty near parallel road — " He paused, looking 
at Hutchins with a glance half hurried, half aggressive. 

Ingledew lifted his eyes from the bronze tortoise 
which he had been carelessly tapping with his fingers 
and met the other's irresolute eyes. 

" Yes," he said interrogatively. 

'* Why, it would all blow over," declared Nixon. 
" We could make a few new rules without any air of 
giving in — I '11 see them blanked before I give in — 
and the men will want to come back soon enough 
without asking questions." 

*' Well, they 've got their franchise, but that 's a 
long way off from financing a road and getting it 
into shape in the face of a strike," said Ingledew 
fflbiiotonously. ^-- 
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" That 's so," assented Nixon eagerly. " That *s 
what I tell 'em. And meanwhile all we 've got to 
do is to hang on, and when this has blown over and 
all the cars running on schedule time, the other 
blanked company can whistle for their investors." 
Here the president of the old company permitted 
himself to have his glass of ice touched up again, 
and soon after departed, saying to himself that Hutch 
Ingledew always saw a thing as it was, and had been 
on his side from the first, and it was all rotten talk 
about his interest in the other scheme — people 
thought he must have a finger in every pie, that was 
the size of it — why, he was a stockholder in his — 
Nixon's — company — what more did one want ? 

" Blow over ! " said Hutchins, as the door closed 
on the uneasy capitalist. ^^ A labor agitation of the 
twentieth century blow over as easily as that when 
it 's got so much on its side ! And that 's the sort 
of man the stockholders put at the head of our big 
enterprises. No wonder there's money in fighting 
'em." He pushed ^side his scarcely tasted cocktail 
and rang a bell. 

" If Mr. Morcraft comes in this morning, let me 
know — no matter who is here," he said to the clerk 
who answered it. 

Morcraft did not come in that day, however, but 
the financier who had discussed him with Ingledew 
soon after his arrival, did and was shown in. 
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" Hullo," he began genially. " Did n't know 
you'd be here. Left Mrs. Ingledew at the shore, 
eh ? Well, I 'm off myself this afternoon. Just 
stopped to say that things begin to look as if we 
could buy up old Nixon for most any old sum we can 
raise, — ain't that so ? " 

'^ I guess we can raise it." 

^' The strikers are playing our game, ain't they ? — 
No, thanks — just had one — well, I don't know, see- 
ing as it 's cold and wet," and he took the tinkling 
glass brought by the ofEce boy. '* And old Nixon is 
butting his head against a stone wall to beat the band. 
— What do you think we can get the road for? — 
What ? " as Ingledew offered an estimate. " Oh, less 
than that ! I tell you he ain't more than three quar- 
ters as high as that in his stocking feet," and his shrewd, 
good-humored eyes smiled with the gayety of financial 
conquest, dear to the American heart, due so much 
more to the love of sport than the love of money. 

"Yes, to be sure," he went on, in answer to an 
observation of Ingledew's. " It happens to be impor- 
tant to us just now to catch this particular herring 
along with the flounders, so we can't afford to dicker 
all summer." 

"Well, if we can get it for a song," began 
Hutchins, smiling briefly. 

" We 've got a whole music-box under our arm, 
eh ? I guess Grove and — and — " and he named 
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another and another millionaire — ^^ can grind us out 
something melodious, if they ain't feeling hoarse this 
evening. We won't have to rob the baby's bank this 
time." 

" He thinks," said Ingledew with quiet scorn, 
^^ that the strike is going to blow over and his men 
will be glad to come back to work after a little 
vacation." 

" Not his men ! " laughed the other. " He 's 
been sandpaperin' 'em too long. And the legislators 
saw it our way too," he added, his hand on the door. 
Hutchins signified his assent. ^^ Legislators and 
spring chickens high this season," observed his guest. 
" Got to pay for delicacies," and with a gesture of 
leave-taking he passed out, well groomed, tanned, and 
jaunty, with no solicitude whatever about legislators 
and strikers save as elements in the game. The next 
caller was of a different stamp. 

When Mr. Bedingfield came in, Hutchins greeted 
him with something as near warmth as was ever 
achieved by his non-committal manner, and when the 
clergyman spoke, addressed himself to a full attention 
which had the effect of extreme courtesy. 

" Mr. Ingledew," said Bedingfield seriously and 
at once, ^^ is this strike going to assume very grave 
proportions from your point of view ? I say from 
your point of view, because it has already assumed 
them from mine. Some of the men," he went on, 
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as Hutchins did not answer at once, but seemed to 
be considering the matter, ^^ are in an ugly humor, I 
know, and some of the women too, and that has a 
bad effect at home and abroad." 

^^Are you asking me this question as a mere ob- 
server?" asked Ingledew, looking his visitor in the 
eyes with a sudden directness. 

"No," replied the other at once, meeting the 
glance with one equally direct, "I ask you as a 
man who always knows more of the inside history 
of matters than it is given to the ordinary observer to 
perceive." 

Ingledew smiled slightly. He met so many men 
who fenced and evaded, with an idea of misleading 
him, that he had always a sense of refreshment in 
Bedingiield's straightforward though not invariably 
simple measures. 

"Well," he said, "I am not precisely a walking 
delegate, you know." 

" I should not be here to ask for information if 
you were," replied the other tersely. 

Hutchins's equivocal smile grew more unmistakable. 

" Not particularly convincing orator ? " he queried. 

" It shows the deplorable insufficiency of all our 
educational methods, that such cheap men can have 
any influence among even the laboring classes," said 
the clergyman, and then waited patiently for an 
answer to his question. 
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^^ I think the strike is likely to spread," said Ingle- 
dew, ^^ here, as it has in other places." 

" It need not, here. The conditions are different 
and better than they have been otherwhere. The 
thing can be stopped before it produces any real ca- 
tastrophe. In short, can Nixon and his associates 
not be induced to yield something ? " Again the 
eyes of the two men met, neither glance vacillating 
nor abashed. 

" You *d better ask Nixon," said Ingledew. 

" I prefer to ask you," said Bedingfield. 

Hutch ins dropped his eyes to the bronze tortoise 
and was silent a moment. How much did the clergy- 
man know, he wondered, of his connection with the 
other company. Its secrets had been pretty well 
kept, though some of its manoeuvres were percep- 
tible enough. But he had discovered upon more than 
one occasion that, whether through his wide and con- 
fidential relations with people, or by his naturally keen 
intellect aided by an almost feminine intuition, the 
Reverend Mr. Bedingfield had a singularly penetra- 
tive way of getting at facts and influences. 

" I have an idea he won't be," he said, after what 
had been after all only a perceptible pause. 

" In other words," said Bedingfield quietly, " you 
won't have a hand in persuading him to." 

" Did you expect me to ? " asked Hutchins, raising 
his eyes to the other's with an effect of simplicity. 
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Bedingfield, who was never so earnest that he lost 
his sense of humor, laughed a little. 

" I expected to ask you to," he returned. Then 
he went on, again with entire seriousness. ^^Mr. 
Ingledew, you are one of my parishioners and I have 
always found you a generous one. Some of these 
strikers are my parishioners too. Now, if this is only 
a case of buying short and selling long, I urge you 
most definitely to remember that it is something al- 
together different for the men, women, and children 
who, rightly or wrongly, are going to be the ones who 
suffer, and who are being treated like inanimate coun- 
ters by one party to the transaction, whatever it may 
be, and like blind and childish combatants by the 
other. It is something more than a matter of money 
or politics, more even than a matter of supply and 
demand. It is the great one of humanity and brother- 
hood." There was an instant's pause. 

^^It seems to me you are assuming a good deal, 
Mr. Bedingfield, are n't you ? " asked Ingledew. 
"About my responsibility in the matter, I mean." 

" Yes, I am," replied Bedingfield promptly. " Men 
of your grasp of affairs, Mr. Ingledew, arc bound to 
be credited with almost unlimited responsibility." 

Hutchins nodded thoughtfully before he went on, — 

"Wellj.then, does it strike you that, if it happens 
to be a matter of buying short and selling long or 
whatever, it may not be precisely a * parochial dis- 
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turbance,' as our English critic called our Civil 
War ? " 

The tone of banter took away anything that might 
have been offensive in the question, and the clergy- 
man answered at once without resentment. 

^^ I have no doubt that its ramifications extend far 
beyond any official authority of mine, but I claim a 
right to find that it concerns me particularly — and I 
feel confident that the only way to meet these crises 
is by open and fair dealing — even with walking dele- 
gates — we must take agents of what is, after all, a 
great cause, as we find them. Nevertheless," he 
went on, rising, ^^ I am not going to take any more 
of your time. I have made my appeal, and," he con- 
cluded, smiling but with unmistakable emphasis, ^^ I 
have made it on behalf of both Church and State." 

Ingledew had risen too, and he now crossed the 
floor with Bedingfield. 

"Church and State," he repeated. "Well, I'm 
willing to subscribe to the maintenance of both. 
But you know I do not pretend to be a religious 
man, and — " 

Bedingfield turned, his hand on the door. 

" Neither one of us pretends to be a religious man, 
I hope," he said quickly, with dignity. 

Hutchins turned and looked at him with keen kind- 
liness, leaving his sentence unfinished. He was un- 
prepared for the kudden admonition. 
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" You never pretended to be anything in your life, 
Mr. Bedingfield," he said, returning the strong clasp 
of the hand the clergyman held out in farewell. As 
the door closed, he came slowly back to his desk. 
The whole business of the rival tramway and its 
complications had been by no means vital to him. 
It had been but one of the many irons he had in the 
fire, of the many schemes that occupied him in their 
incipiency, their ripening, and their maturity, one of the 
many games he liked to play less for the stakes than 
the love of mastery. But, as he had hinted to Bed- 
ingiield, circumstances had arisen which made it more 
absorbing — it had become an essential feature in a 
combination that transcended ordinary transactions by 
many millions and innumerable laborers. By one of 
those conspiracies of time and place known in the 
world of finance, it had become a test case. Just 
now he wanted a word with Roger Morcraft, who 
had become identified with the scheme as his assist- 
ant, but nothing had been heard of him and he glanced 
at his watch. 

^^ Guess I '11 go round and lunch with Adelaide," 
he said to himself. 

At Mrs. Somerford's lunch-table the talk was of 
other things than strikes and speculation, though there 
was an oblique reference to them in an observation 
she made early in his visit. 

^^ I suppose, Hutchins, you are doing some mischief 
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that will redound to your credit later — your financial 
credit, I mean. Ida is so extraordinarily silent about 
you, and Hayward as reticent as ever." 

"Very discreet of Hayward," said Ingledew dryly. 

"Oh, I understand he knows nothing of your af- 
fairs — but that is not because he is unintelligent," 
said Mrs. Somerford shrewdly. 

" Well," said Ingledew frankly enough, but with 
some of the same dryness, " if Hayward wishes to 
make his fortune in his own way, it makes no differ- 
ence to me." 

" Dear me, no,^' answered Mrs. Somerford amiably. 
" He is not likely to come upon the town or even 
the family. I sometimes think, Hutchins," she went 
on, " that I am the only member of my family with 
whom you get on very well, and that is because I 
never hesitate to tell you how I disapprove of you." 

" Ida is pretty good at that," remarked Hutchins 
after a moment. 

Mrs. Somerford sighed. 

" Ida does not know how to do it," she said. 

" She has tried most all the ways," he commented 
quietly, " but she has rather settled down on the dis- 
approval of silence. It is easier all around." 

Adelaide Somerford was the only human being to 
whom Ingledew spoke freely of his own private 
af&irs, and she knew it and never failed to meet him 
half-way. 
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" There are times when we all wish Ida were a 
little slower to heed the stern daughter of the voice 
of God," she sighed again. 

^^ I hope she does not discipline Ursula," he said 
thoughtfully ; ^^ I am sometimes afraid she does." 

** Ursula is quite able to take care of herself," began 
Mrs. Somerford j " only — " And she paused. 

" Ursula Keith is a good girl," said Hutchins in 
the interval. Then their eyes met. 

^^ One of the most mischievous things you have 
ever done, Hutchins Ingledew," exclaimed his sister- 
in-law, " is having brought that man Morcraft here ! " 

Ingledew walked across the room and deposited the 
ash of his cigar in a Sevres cup, unreproved. They 
had adjourned to the library after luncheon. 

" Well, now, Adelaide," he counselled mildly, " I 'd 
keep my — my bib and tucker on, if I were you." 

"You need not seek refuge in low expressions," 
went on Mrs. Somerford, with a serenity that made 
Ingledew smile faintly. " You brought Roger Mor- 
craft here, and if you do not take care Ursula Keith 
will marry him." 

Ingledew leaned back against the mantelshelf and 
looked down at his hostess. 

" Well," he suggested. 

" Well," she repeated, as one exasperated. 

" What if she does ? " he questioned slowly. " He 
is a clever man — she likes clever men. He 's likely 
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to be more — to be an influential one — particularly 
if I push him. I '11 push him if he marries Ursula. 
I guess it won't be much of a trick to get him into 
Congress — if Ursula likes that." It was the autocrat, 
the political boss, that spoke in the low monotonous 
voice, and Mrs. Somerford paused midway in the 
flood of her vivid interest to look at him curiously. 

^^ Do you know, Hutchins," she said meditatively, 
^^ I believe one reason an old woman like me is so 
fond of you, lies in that pernicious way of yours of 
thinking you can do anything you choose. I know 
you do a great many things you ought not to do 
— but for the life of me I can't help liking the 
tone." 

The man smiled with almost a gleam of satisfac- 
tion in his keen eyes. Adelaide knew how to say 
things that gratified him. His wife never took the 
trouble. 

^^ It is not always convenient to have people think 
you can do what you choose," he demurred. Then 
he went back. ^ What 's the reason she should n't ? " 
he asked. 

" In the first place " — Mrs. Somerford returned 
to the question at issue with all her wonted fire — 
" I wish her to marry Hayward." 

" Well," said Hutchins again, ** I *d just as lief 
she would marry Hayward, of course. He is the 
better man." 
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^^ I am glad you have some common sense," inter- 
polated the other. 

*' But," he went on, " it sort of looks as though 
that patent had run out, does n't it ? " 

*' I do not know what you mean," said Mrs. Somer- 
ford inexorably. " If you mean," she went on, as 
the other offered no explanation, " that Hayward no 
longer cares for her — he will never care for any 
one else. And as for her — I do not believe she 
will ever get along without him." 

*' Not a bad platform for matrimony, certainly," 
said Ingledew with all his accustomed dryness. Mrs. 
Somerford looked at him a moment — with a real 
and gentle kindness. She had a hard thought of Ida, 
but all she said was, — 

" I should think not." 

" But, after all, that 's Hayward's affair. How 
about Morcraft for second place on the ticket ? " 

" Why must she marry anybody ? " asked Mrs. 
Somerford, reverting to what had been Ursula's own 
argument. 

" Ida will drive her to it." 

Mrs. Somerford raised her head quickly. She was 
about to argue or expostulate, but she held her peace. 
Hutchins knew his wife better than did any one else 
in the world, after all, she thought, and he knew 
Ursula too. 

" I do not trust him," she said at last. " Do you ? " 
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** I don't trust any man very much," he replied 
quietly, ^^ but I trust Morcraft to make his way. 
Ursula could n't get on with a man who could not do 
that." 

" Neither could she get on with one that could — 
if that were all." 

^^ There is something in that. I admit Ursula has 
got what you anatomists call a heart," said Ingledew, 
looking at his watch. " That is why I do not alto- 
gether trust her." 

" A steel spring is of course more reliable," scoffed 
Mrs. Somerford. 

^^ But she has a clear head and a cool tempera- 
ment," he went on with apparent disregard, ^^but 
with a sort of susceptibility — nevertheless, I will 
trust her to get the better of it," and he smiled, ** in 
virtue of the rest of her equipment." 

** That is where you make a mistake, Hutchins 
Ingledew," said his sister quickly, "for all your 
cleverness." 

" If she did n't have a heart," he went on, still 
smiling indulgently, ^^ I could map out a pretty likely 
sort of a future for her — her and Morcraft," he 
concluded. " Good-bye, Adelaide, time 's up."^ 

Mrs. Somerford stood at the window and watched 
him go down her steps. At the foot of them he met 
Hayward coming in, and stopped for a word with him 
before he struck across the park. As Engham came 
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into the room, frowning a little, his sister turned to 
him with sadness in her beautiful eyes. 

" Oh, Hayward ! " she exclaimed, holding out her 
hand to him, ^^ what was Ida thinking of to marry 
Hutch ins Ingledew and not take the trouble to keep 
him!" 

" God knows,*' said Hayward. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ENGHAM was in a ruffled mood as, after 
his call on his sister, in which mention of 
Ursula Keith had played no unimportant 
part, he made his way to the station where 
he was to take a train for a night by the sea. He 
had heard during the day current rumors of one or 
two speculations in which his brother-in-law's name 
was prominent after a fashion quite distasteful to him, 
and his brief interview with Ingledew on Mrs. Somer- 
ford's steps had not made things better. But this 
would not have disturbed him so particularly — he 
quarrelled with his brother-in-law no oftener than he 
shared his speculations — if he had not been made de- 
cidedly savage by the relations existing between Ursula 
and Morcraft. Altogether his usual impassiveness 
was sadly jarred, and even Mrs. Somerford had been 
disposed to deal with him — though gently, for she 
shared his annoyance. 

" I think, Hayward," she had said at last, " that 

you would better find somebody whom you can abuse 

with a clear conscience. Your present denunciation 

of your whole family is rendered half-hearted by your 

184 
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sense of justice." Whereupon Hay ward had taken 
the hint and was going to see Ursula. On the hot 
suburban train he sat with Baldwin Blankenship, who 
moved his coat-tails to his own half of the seat, when 
he saw Engham coming down the aisle, with that 
readiness that has the effect of almost effusive hospi- 
tality in a crowded train. Both men read the even- 
ing papers in that absorption which marks ^n sls a 
social animal, until in the process of turning over a 
page with a humane care not to entirely remove the hat 
of the lady in front of him, Blankenship observed, — 

" Your brother-in-law is a lucky fellow, Engham." 

" I fancy he is," said Engham. 

" Those mining stocks — Comet Retailed — that 
everybody 's been laughing at and that he bought 
in, have gone up to treble what he paid for 'em." 

*' So I hear." 

" I *m wondering now and then if he ain't in this 
new tramway," and Baldwin glanced at his conpanion, 
as he went so far as to lay his paper across his knees 
in the interest of the consideration. 

*' I *m not in Ingledew's confidence," said Hayward 
dryly. 

" Ain't many of us," chuckled Blankenship. " Got 
its franchise all right." 

** All wrong," interrupted Engham with emphasis. 
Baldwin stared a moment before he laughed in- 
dulgently. 
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" Well — pots of money in it for somebody if they 
can buy out old Nixon — and they '11 do that because, 
as soon as the strike is fairly on, it 's bound to knock 
him higher than a kite. The city's got too big for a 
one-horse road — that 's about the size of it." 

"I suppose it has." Engham's laconical replies 
did not make the impression of incivility, and his 
companion went breezily on. 

"Public discontented with the inconvenience of 
the strike — votes for new franchise in spite of all 
Nixon's lobbying — strike crippling him so he'll have 
to sell out instead of fight — obstinate as the devil : 
everything always dovetails like that for Hutch Ingle- 
dew, and that 's what makes me think he 's in this 
deal," and Blankenship laughed genially. "I guess 
Hutch has got as much good judgment as good luck, 
after all," he concluded, "and you know him well 
enough to know that." 

"Oh yes, Ingledew is a man of judgment." 

" Day of judgment some of the men he 's bought 
out, think," laughed Blankenship. " Ain't that so ? 
He 's smart. Hutch Ingledew is — My ! It 's go- 
ing to be good to cool off, ain't it ? " 

The same evening Ursula and Engham sat on the 
splendid rocks of the granite coast, watching the moon 
rise over the trembling waters. The passionate heart 
of the sea throbbed mightily under the pale radiant 
touch of the moonlight, and the wide spaces before 
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them, and the black shadow of the fir-trees behind 
them, and the shining heavens above them might have 
made humanity itself seem trivial and colorless. In- 
stead, it would fain assert its strength and its vitality 
in the face of the immensities, lest it be overwhelmed. 

Engham sat with his arms folded, looking at Ursula 
as she leaned back against the rock, the moonlight 
lending her face that peculiar softness and beauty 
which is a part of its spell, while tiny filaments of 
hair waved gently about her brows, catching the 
light like a web. He had loved her nearly all her 
life. 

** Ursula," said he, " are you going to marry 
Roger Morcrift ? " 

*'Oh, I don't know, Hayward, I don't know." 
There was real perplexity in her voice. 

" It strikes me it is almost time you knew." 

" Does it ? " she asked almost timidly, turning her 
head so that she met his eyes for an instant. 

" Apparently you have found him as interesting as 
you thought you might," he rejoined quietly. 

" I have," she replied in a lower tone, " more 
interesting." 

" And the time has not come for you to find your 
mistake." 

^^ I have not made a mistake," she answered quickly, 
raising her head. 

** Ah ! " observed Engham. 
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^^ He is so — different," she said after a moment, 
more gently. 

^^ Oh yes/' assented Engham with a sigh of im- 
patience, " he is different." 

The tide had turned and was coming in, and it 
made a sharp, sudden, grating clatter as it drew away 
from the pebbles on the beach. 

" Don't let 's quarrel, Hayward," entreated Ursula. 

" I do not mean to quarrel," he said steadily, 

^^ But we shall if you are not fair. You know I 
always try to be fair — you do know that, don't you, 
Hayward ? " she persisted. There was a touch of 
the aggrieved in her tone which made him smile 
briefly, for he recognized its significance. It was 
characteristic that he put, for the moment, his own 
feeling aside to enter into hers. 

" You are very fair — except of purpose, now and 
then. Does n't Ida think you are ? " 

" Oh, Ida! " sighed Ursula. « She does not think 
I am anything that people ought to be. And I fancy 
she is right. That is the trouble with Ida ! " and 
Ursula sat up straight and clasped her hands over her 
knees, in the energy of revolt, looking like the *' De- 
parture of the Mayflower." " I have said so before. 
She is so apt to be right. Do you know, Hayward, I 
am sometimes disposed to repine that it has pleased 
the Almighty to give me a logical mind. You need 
( not laugh — He has. It prevents my ever feeling 
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myself a thoroughly injured person. And oh, the 
comfort of feeling oneself a thoroughly injured person ! 
There is nothing like it — nothing! To know for 
certain that one is suffering unjustly from the blind 
malice of others ! But when I am crying my eyes 
out in self-pity, my logical mind shows me quite con- 
clusively how and where I was wrong — " 

" You shall not cry your eyes out for anything ! " 
and Hayward laid his hand with quick tenderness on 
her arm. 

" You wait ! " said Ursula. " — where I was 
wrong, and how I brought it all on myself, and 
that if only I had had a little more strength, a little 
more tolerance for other people's infirmity of vision, 
a little — a pitifully little — more patience, I should 
have avoided it all and been a happy and an admirable 
person. And all the time, you know," and Ursula 
turned to him, impelled by the insistence of his strong 
clasp of her arm, and speaking with the impassioned 
interest she showed in demonstrating even her own 
griefs, "all the time, my feminine nerves and my 
wounded feeling and my rather weary heart " — her 
voice vibrated, for she was recalling the storminess 
of real grief, and Engham half involuntarily drew her 
nearer, but she shook her head, half smiling, and put 
his hand away as she went on, — " are contending 
against this conviction and crying out in utter pain ! 
And still that logical mind of mine prevents the 
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luxury of good wholesome abandonment and its con- 
solations, granted to so many of my more fortunate 
sisters. You see," she concluded with laughter, a 
shade tremulous, ^^ I can't be fish, flesh, nor yet good 
red herring ! " 

With the primitive instincts of uncivilized man, 
Hayward returned to some means of protection. 

^^ I will not have Ida abusing you," he declared, 
"whether she is right or wrong." 

"Sometimes it is Ida, sometimes it is somebody 
else." She spoke with less emotion. " You must 
not scrap with Ida about me. I am only showing 
you, Hayward, some of the difficulties in the way of 
being a really intelligent woman." 

" You poor child," he said. " Don't you think 
you would better give up being intelligent and marry 
me ? I 've no doubt," he went on, as Ursula did 
not speak, "that I should be constantly aiFording 
you opportunities of feeling both aggrieved and 

right." 

" Hayward ! " There was no doubt that Ursula 
was aggrieved now. " Did you bring me down here 
on the rocks in the guise of friendship to say things 
like that to me ? " 

" Well, I had some idea of it when we started," 
he admitted, settling his glasses. 

" And how do I know," she went on with further 
irritation, "that this is not some scheme of yours 
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and Adelaide's for my good ? — you are both quite 
capable of it." 

^^ Adelaide thought me so bad-tempered this after- 
noon that she did not think I was for anybody's good," 
returned Hayward frankly. 

Just beyond them, on the short dry turf creeping 
down to the edge of the rocks, strolled slowly a man 
and a woman, pausing now and then, and they did 
not speak for a moment lest they should be overheard. 
The pause might have held a flash of revelation for 
them both, but it did not. It was one of those 
moments when the nearest, the most comprehending 
human souls are pathetically wide apart. To Ursula's 
mind Morcraft's more emphatic love-making was 
present, the fascination he had for her was stronger 
for the moment than Hayward's unswerving influence : 
as she had said, it was " diflFerent " — and for her 
novelty was compelling. More than all, the mock- 
ing habit of years was too much for her — it did not 
mean much to Hayward — it had never meant much 
to him — it was just the simplest way out of it — 
she knew both Ida and Adelaide thought it was. And 
Hayward said to himself that it was not time yet — 
that the influence of the other man was too strong 
now — but that that would pass, as it had always 
passed, and that then it would be time. And for all 
her cleverness and her self-analysis he was nearer 
ri^t than she. 
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The steps died away, being lost in the sound of the 
encroaching waters. Ursula turned to her companion, 
a little frown between her eyebrows. 

'' I wish you 'd think more of what you arc about, 
Hayward," she said rebukingly. " It might have 
made trouble with some people." 

" Oh Lord ! " said Hay ward, not entirely without 
reverence, as half ruefully, half smilingly, he brushed 
her cheek lightly with caressing fingers. " Yes, I '11 
be more careful another time ! " 

There was silence for a few moments, and then 
with a sigh of farewell — a farewell in part to the 
wonderful unearthly beauty of the scene itself, in 
part to something she would not pause to define — 
Ursula rose to her feet. 

^^ Come," she said, looking down at Engham, ^^we 
promised to get back for the violin." 

" Oh ! " and he too rose, " the violin. Well," 
he added, standing and in his turn looking down at 
her — she was a tall woman, but he could do that — 
" the violin is no worse than the rest of the things 
I have heard to-night." 

Ursula returned his glance an instant, and then she 
stepped on before him. 

" How absurd you are. Hay ward ! " she said. " You 
know you like it." 

^^ What a painfully literal person you are, Ursula, 
after all ! " returned Engham meditatively. 
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" Oh, the happy literal people ! " and she vouch- 
safed him no further answer. 

On the piazza they met Ingledew with some 
letters in his hand. 

" There was a late mail, Ursula," he said ; " here 
is yours." 

Ingledew was one of the men who in the relaxa- 
tion of suburban life seem to be always looking over 
their mail or signing a receipt for a telegram. 

Among Ursula's letters was one from Morcraft 
and another from Teddy Blankenship. She moved 
to a space through which fell the light streaming from 
an open window, and glanced at them, while a dis- 
tinguished amateur was tuning her violin within. 
Morcraft's was an undeniable love-letter, with a good 
deal of felicity of phrase and a natural self-confidence 
veiled in a very natural uncertainty regarding what 
might be Ursula's final mood. He would come 
down the next day if she would let him. 

In a few moments, mingled with the moonlight, 
the distant sound of the sea, and the scent of some 
roses whose red petals fell now and then to the table 
upon which they stood, came the passionate, piercing, 
human note of the violin. Engham sat just beyond 
Ursula, and between them the stream of light from 
the open window lay like a dividing line athwart the 
dark, and fell upon the piazza floor. It was as if, like 
an actual substance, the music fell there with the rays 

«3 
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of light, before it diffused itself in the silences be- 
yond. Engham looked over at Ursula as she lay 
back in the long low chair, her hand closing over the 
letters in her lap, her eyes straight before her, but 
seeing nothing as she apparently yielded herself en- 
tirely to the spell of the penetrating sweetness of the 
strings. For a moment he felt powerless to bridge 
the distance between them. It was as if he could 
not reach and touch the living woman he knew so 
well, across the subtle barrier that separated them — 
an intangible barrier, but one clear, recognizable, and 
filled with inarticulate sweetness and regret, with in- 
describable melody and lingering sighs. Had he 
made a mistake in yielding so much to this girl 
whom he wished to win in only one way — that 
of her own irresistible choice — in thus letting her 
step across the barrier again and intrench herself be- 
hind it, with all its vaguenesses ? Would it not have 
been better, even at the cost of some reserves on her 
part, to assert his will, which both he and she knew 
was, in the last analysis, stronger than hers, and force 
her to be uncompromising with herself and with him ? 
Was he making a great mistake in acquiescing in her 
fancy that she was in love with Morcraft ? 

There were other chairs about on the piazza, and 
other listeners more or less shadowy before and between 
the open windows, while inside the house Ida Ingle- 
dew, perfectly dressed, with the somewhat chill beauty 
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of her profile turned towards her brother, sat among 
her guests. There was always a suggestion of Des- 
tiny in Ida's detached calm, for which self-complacency 
was too positive a term, but which was unruffled by 
any agitation concerning possible errors of judgment. 
What a pity, thought Hayward, that she did not un- 
derstand Ursula better ! But even he did not realize 
how inevitable was her role of Destiny. The violin 
seemed to utter a sudden sobbing outcry against all 
the futile misunderstandings of earth, and Ursula's 
lids drooped suddenly over her eyes as if she were 
keeping back tears. Engham moved quickly as if 
he would rise from his chair and cross this impalpable 
barrier, but he held himself back in time. In an- 
other moment the violinist drew her bow in the final 
chords of the nocturne, and there was a slight general 
movement, and a murmur of applause, and several 
people changed their seats, under cover of which 
Ursula rose slowly and, trailing her long draperies, 
walked to a secluded corner and stood leaning against 
a pillar, looking up and outward. In a moment 
Engham had followed her, and it was with a sudden 
sense of relief that he met her eyes. The barrier be- 
tween them was of imagination all compact — there 
was none ! He was on her side, whatever happened 
— now and ever. It was as if she read his thought — 
again she turned to him with an impulse half of giving, 
half of misgiving J then Morcraft's written words came 
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again before her eyes, "Nothing is of value unless it 
brings me nearer you — my ambition, my endeavor 
— once so important to me — grow contemptible if 
I look at them apart from you." His restless per- 
sonality asserted itself; she felt again the excite- 
ment of living which had come to her when unex- 
pectedly he came into her presence that morning in 
Hampton. Again the violin sounded in a gayer strain 
that v/ould rise to ecstasy. In utter friendliness she 
held out her hand to Engham, and he clasped it un- 
dismayed by his recognition of the friendliness that 
was not yet more. They listened until the music 
again ceased, and then she spoke. 

" Hayward," she said, " Teddy is going to marry 
Berkeley Siddons." 

" Oh," he commented, " he has made her think 
she cares for him, then, as you feared he might." 

"Yes," she replied slowly, " I suppose he has. I 
am very much annoyed." 

" How does Siddons feel about Napoleon Bona- 
parte ? Has he slain him yet ? " 

" You always laugh at Teddy," said Ursula 
reproachfully. 

"Not at all," he protested. "But Teddy is so 
sure of being happy that it is safer to laugh with her 
than to weep with you." 

"She is not yet laboring under any depression," 
admitted Ursula, half aggrieved, half amused. " She 
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says — " and she unfolded the letter and went nearer 
the light. " * Mother has hit it just right,' " she 
read, " ' between grief at parting with her dear Theo- 
dora and respect for Berkeley's relatives on his father's 
side. There arc relations on his mother's side who 
arc something of a bunker, but she '11 loft over them. 
Father takes it harder. I think he has an idea I am 
buying Berk short to sell later long, and he is afraid I 
am sinking too much capital.' Teddy never can be 
quite becoming," interpolated the reader with a sigh. 
^ ^ Baldwin 's such a believer in keeping money mov- 
ing, you know. " Charlotte," he said this morning, 
" if Teddy wants him I suppose she 's got to have 
him, but for pity's sake don't tell me any more about 
his relations ! — she can dispose of them at par any 
time." ' She wants me to tell you," concluded Ursula, 
putting the letter back into the envelope, ^^ and no- 
body else until next week." 

'' That is very nice of her," said Engham, still 
laughing. 

No one had ever discovered what became of Ingle- 
dew during his wife's musical entertainments. No 
one noticed him go, but he had always gone when the 
music began and no one of his family circle had ever 
fathomed the secret of his retreat. Now, as the com- 
pany was taking leave, he quietly reappeared, smoking 
his inevitable cigar.^jlr&ulaaddressed him in an 
undertone. y^^^"^ ^''^^'/c/\ 

p TRAVFlf- ! .MARIES 
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^^I wouldn't go so far, Hutchins/* she said tenta- 
tively, ^^as to actually suggest the cellar stairs;" 
she paused, but there was no glimmer of intelligence 
in his expressionless eyes, and she went on, ^^ but I 
have known it to be the resort of desperation before 
now. Cellar walls deaden sound." Again she looked 
at him interrogatively, but he shook his head without 
speaking. One of the secrets of his success was that 
he always had something in reserve. 

Half an hour later he and his brother-in-law were 
alone on the piazza. 

" You are behind the members of that new Tram- 
way Company, I suppose," said Engham, sitting on 
the railing and striking a match. 

" Well, I chipped in," said Ingledew mildly. 

" It 's your influence that put the thing through 
the legislature," said the other tersely. " By means of 
a disgraceful lobby," he added. 

Ingledew took the cigar out of his mouth and 
looked at the other man. ^^ Is this to be a lecture on 
Pure Politics ? " he inquired. 

'' No," said Engham with equal coolness. *' It is 
late for you and me to quarrel about that sort of 
thing. But I suppose you intend to grant the 
strikers fair terms when they come to you." 

^^ It depends upon how long it takes them to come." 

'^Why the devil don't you use your influence to 
make Nixon more reasonable ? " 
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'* Guess we can get him cheaper if he gets crowded 
a little closer," returned Ingledew imperturbably. 

*' I should think you could afford to buy a thing 
at a fair price now and then," said Engham scorn* 
fully. 

"You think a great many things," returned 
Hutchins, unmoved, " that arc very far from what I 
call business." 

"Thank heaven I do," murmured Engham de- 
voutly. Ingledew caught the observation and smiled 
his faint smile. 

"I never try to find out what you are doing, 
Hutchins," went on Engham, " as you know very 
well. In the first place, I am entirely aware that if 
you choose to conceal it you will be quite success- 
ful. But from what I hear this combination is going 
to be susceptible of general comment." 

" Very likely." 

" Everybody comments but Nixon, who will accuse 
you of acting in bad faith." 

Ingledew knocked the ashes from his cigar and 
said nothing. 

" And to that you arc quite indifferent ? " The 
irritation of the whole day was in Engham's voice. 

" Quite," replied Hutchins, and then, as if in con- 
cession to a certain immaturity, he proceeded lazily, 
" It was not a very big affair to begin with, but it 
has grown bigger. Morcraft — " 
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" Damn Morcraft," remarked Engham, and walked 
to the other end of the piazza. Ingledew gazed 
after him a moment with mild curiosity. 

"If Hayward was a speculator," he said to him- 
self, "I should think he had been losing money," 
and his thought drifted back to the last time he had 
offered to put his brother-in-law up to a good thing, 
and the form of his refusal, and from thence he re- 
turned to silent contemplation of the night. In a 
few moments his wife stepped out of the long win- 
dow and came towards him. He rose and pushed a 
chair nearer. 

"No," she said, "I will not sit down. I only 
wish to say that I have heard that there is a good 
deal of distress among the strikers." 

" Yes," he answered, and waited. 

"I have also heard — I do not know how cor- 
rectly — " and she paused. 

" You rarely hear anything incorrectly, Ida," ob- 
served her husband. She ignored the faint irony of 
his tone. 

" That you might bring about the end of it if you 
chose." 

" Did Hayward tell you so ? " he asked, glancing 
to the spot where his brother-in-law had stood a mo- 
ment earlier, and perceiving that he stood there no 
longer — the spark of his cigar was visible beyond 
the flower-beds on the lawn. 
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" No, Hayward has not spoken of it," replied Mrs. 
Ingledew. 

*' We have often agreed, Ida," said Ingledew with- 
out emphasis, ^^ that I am the best judge of my own 
business." 

** This is not technical," she said coldly. " It is a 
matter of ordinary principle." Ingledew watched 
her observantly but incuriously, and she met his eyes 
— she knew their direct glance, though the light was 
dim — the eyes of the man she had loved once after 
her own fashion, and towards whom she was superbly 
confident of having fulfilled her whole duty. It 
was at the behest of that duty she spoke now. " You 
seem to ignore the moral aspect of the case. You 
always do. It is impossible to make you sec — " 

" That will do, Ida." Hutchins's voice was as de- 
cisive as if it had been loud. " You may as well 
spare us both the rest of the fulmination. I know 
its main points." 

It did not occur to her to try any other method. 
She turned and went into the house, and Ingledew 
sat down again with his cigar. 

" Adelaide is right," he said to himself. " She is 
the only one of the family I can get on with." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE local strike was really, as has been 
said, a small affair to Ingledew and his 
companion financiers — but one feature 
of a large combination, indicating the 
focus of a number of small currents of dissatisfaction 
of which they had been standing ready to take advan- 
tage. Public irritation, inadequate provision, stupid 
obstinacy, and mutiny had produced the opportunity 
of the capitalists, and the purchase of the road was 
the single remaining detail before the completion of 
what was only a preliminary operation. This result 
was necessarily being hastened by the strike, which 
was rapidly bringing Nixon to the point fixed upon 
as advisable by Ingledew and his companions. 

But there were other quarters in which the strike 
meant something other than a wished for consumma- 
tion or even an unwelcome hindrance. Michael 
Porton was, in consequence of it, again out of work, 
and the long period of his incapacity, the failure of 
the family to keep altogether out of debt, and his own 
physical depression made it a peculiarly discouraging 
condition. The dray, to use the metaphor of Mn. 

202 
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Porton, had knocked the drink out of him, and for 
this his wife was inclined to rejoice, though not with- 
out trembling. 

^^ You see, miss," she said to Ursula, who had 
come in for a day in town, looking crisp and fresh in 
spite of the melting heat, ^^Mike is a union man, 
and when they says to him, ^ go out,' it 's out it had 
to be, though it 's not what he 'd been after wantin' 
to do with so much sickness and all, an' the childer 
eatin' as though there do be no such things as strikes 
at all — and it 's often I do be sayin' to 'em I 'd 
thank the saints above if so be one of 'em had what 
ye might call a convanient appetite — with wan eye 
on the cupboard, ye understand," and Mrs. Porton, 
who was not without humor, smiled a somewhat 
resigned smile — "and Mike would have stud a good 
deal, after you and Mr. Bedingfield — may the saints 
convart ye both ! — bein' that good to him in spite of 
his tantrums and getting him a place, before he 'd 'a' 
gone out of his own free will; but yon Billy Ryan, 
that they do call the walkin' delegate, he comes 
around with his smooth tongue and his t'ree dollars 
a day in his pocket, bad 'cess to him ! " 

" Bad 'cess to him," assented Ursula promptly. " I 
agree with you perfectly, Mrs. Porton." 

" Sure, it 's me as knew Billy Ryan in the old 
country," went on Mrs. Porton with an expression 
of disgust. *' He was n't from me own county, glory 
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be ! — Saint Patrick got rid of the likes of him in 
that blessed place — but from the next one to it, and 
he used to know me cousin, and his tongue was so 
long then, that it med his size disproportionable, as 
Father Corcoran — God bless him ! — used to tell 
him day by day. But it 's got fat on talkin', Billy has 
over here, and sure it 's the aisiest way for the likes 
of him, for it 's never a stroke of work wid his ban's 
and his feet — save the walkin* — he 'd be after doin' 
for to feed himself, the worthless little rajeen, and 
it 's that same I says to him when he drops down 
the other day out of the places below where they 
keeps his sort, and me not bavin' seen him since he 
was to me cousin's. ' Well, Billy,' I says, ' they 
do be likin' your talkin' over here betther than did 
Aileen, now don't they ? — and your size is not so 
disproportionable to your tongue now, is it ? It would 
be the glad day for Father Corcoran,' I says, ' if he 
could look down on ye and see min payin' ye for 
takin' the bread out of their mouths that ye may put 
some into your own.' He looked black, did Billy 
Ryan, as the shiny hat of him." 

Pleased as Ursula was by the general trend of 
Mrs. Porton's observations, and carefully as she was 
storing them up for Hutchins's future entertainment, 
she had other duties to discharge in a limited time, 
and so she inquired in the interest of a less discursive 
relation, — 
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^^ And Michael has taken his advice and gone out, 
has he?" 

" He did, miss," said Mrs. Porton, " but," she 
added confidentially, ^^ it ain't anny too pleased he is 
wid his company. The min are gettin' ugly wid 
the waitin' and all the public houses open, and 
they '11 stone the scabs if old Nixon brings *em 
down — " 

" The non-union men are earning bread for their 
wives and children as well as the unionists," said 
Ursula gravely. 

" That 's what I tell him," said Mrs. Porton with 
eagerness. "And that's what Michael himself says 
now and ag'in — he never was much for the other sort 
of talk, was Michael, even when he had the drink in 
him — live and let live, I 've heard him say manny 's 
the time when you 'd think maybe he had n't sense 
enough — and when Mr. Bedingiield has been talkin' 
wid him, which he does forbye, he says it ag'in — and 
all an' all he 's not so pleased wid bein' a striker, 
miss. An' there's lots of sufFerin' about, sickness 
among the childer, and so on, though you might n't 
know it," and the Irishwoman's face grew sad and 
a little hard, " but he 's a union man, and what wud 
ye have ? " 

" Have ? " exclaimed Ursula. " I 'd have a little 
common sense and fairness pounded into the heads 
of some of the labor leaders." 
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" It ain't Billy Ryan's head it would go through, 
miss," said Mrs. Porton respectfully, as one who 
recognized immutable laws rather than impugned the 
capacity of a well-intentioned individual. 

As Ursula walked away from Canada Court, she 
observed the unusual number of men about the streets, 
standing on the corners, gossiping with one another, 
and crowding near the ''head-quarters " of the strike. 
So.Tietimes the men were accompanied by their wives, 
as they strolled about, and the couples had an air of 
factitious holiday making. In the faces of the women 
Ursula would sometimes see a look of pride in the 
arbitrary leisure which gave them this opportunity of 
sauntering with their husbands or sweethearts, pausing 
to glance into shop-windows and discuss prices, with 
no thought of the steam-whistle. But behind all this 
there was, she perceived, a certain anxiety that could 
not be dispelled by the unwonted case. The men 
looked stolid or defiant or curious, as the case might 
be — they were tasting the importance of strife — but 
the women showed the strain of the situation — the 
melancholy consciousness of what most of them felt 
to be a costly imprudence at the best. Ursula was 
particularly touched by the face of one woman, whose 
husband, evidently belonging to the superior class of 
workmen, was taking her out to drive on this day of 
idleness. She sat in a smart little run-about while he 
arranged something that had to do with the bridle, and 
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behind all the pride of her evident self-congratulation 
in a husband who both could and would take her for 
a drive, Ursula detected the furtive anxiety which 
would not quite let her rejoice in it j it was hard that 
the little occasion, perhaps long anticipated, should 
be thus clouded. The effect of the general atmos- 
phere was so different from either the busy, weary, 
not unhappy concentration of a working day, or the 
merry, reckless, or decorous relaxation of a holiday, 
that the aspect of the streets was thoroughly unfamiliar 
— an unfamiliarity heightened, of course, by the in- 
action of the tied-up lines. 

A week ago Ursula had told Morcraft that she 
would marry him, and she was now going to tell 
Mrs. Somerford of the deed. As she turned into the 
park, she met Mr. Bedingiield and paused for a word 
with him, speaking of her recent visit. 

" The company is making constant efforts to in- 
crease the discontent of such men as Porton with 
the union," said the clergyman, as he walked a few 
steps with her. " It would not surprise me if some 
of them went back to work for the road. Nixon 
will be glad to give them work and no questions 
asked." 

" Was not an early apotheosis of Porton that of a 
motor-man?" asked Ursula. 

'' Yes," kughed Bedingiield, " it was. Porton is 
Jack-of-all.<rades." 
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" His wife has been obliged to be a Jill of a good 
many," replied Ursula, " thanks to the adaptability 
of woman. Let me know, please, if I can be of use 
later," she added as they parted. 

As Ursula entered, Mrs. Somerford looked up at 
her with the calm keenness so characteristic of her 
soft dark eyes. 

" Well ? " she said, and waited without further 
greeting. 

Ursula crossed the room and sat down by her 
side. 

^^ I had intended to speak lightly and carelessly of 
other things — at first," she said meekly. 

" It would not have deceived me." 

" About the Portons, and having a pink dimity made, 
and other things that brought me to town." 

"Don't be absurd," urged Mrs. Somerford. 

^^ It is to have insertion almost ali over it — lace 
insertion. The dimity, not the Porton family circle," 
supplemented her guest. Still there was nothing in 
Mrs. Somerford's manner encouraging to irrelevance. 

"Yes," said Ursula, "I am engaged to Roger 
Morcraft." 

It was after a scarcely appreciable pause that Mrs. 
Somerford leaned over and kissed her on both cheeks. 

" You arc a beautiful girl," she said quietly, " and 
you have a strong and admirable character, and you 
are very much too good for Mr. Roger Morcraft." 
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" Naturally," said Ursula with undeniable satisfac- 
tion ; " of course you think so. I would like to know 
who would if you didn't. But naturally also you do 
not do him justice." 

" It will make no difference to Mr. Morcraft that 
I do not, so long as you do not, either," said Mrs. 
Somerford dryly. 

"To-day, most beautiful lady," rejoined Ursula 
without resentment, " you are to say just what you 
like about us both. It is not only your privilege, but 
your duty. After to-day we will put him in the 
Pantheon and say no more about him." 

" Why are you going to marry him, Ursula ? " 

" I was afraid you would ask me that," and Ursula 
wrinkled her brows. " But I can tell you. In the 
first place he is very interesting — he knows about 
things and people ; he has power — he is not afraid 
of stress — he is capable of achievement — " 

"Oh, Ursula, Ursula!" sighed Mrs. Somerford. 
"What if he is!" 

" He is very much in love with me." 

" Other men have been that." 

"Yes — but — don't think I am being wistful — 
if I say that I am tired of being always wrong." 

" Oh, Ida, Ida ! " sighed Mrs. Somerford this time. 

"No, it is only partly Ida. I always am wrong, 
you know. I was telling Hay ward so the other 
night." 

«4 
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Mrs. Somerford was inclined to complete the trilogy 
by sighing " Oh, Hayward, Hayward ! " but she held 
her peace. 

" Perhaps sometimes — under new conditions — I 
should be right — at least I might make somebody 
think I was. And I might really be — who knows ? 
I have made almost enough mistakes." 

" And this is the way you set about it ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Somerford hopelessly, not aggressively. Sud- 
denly she realized how young Ursula was, how much 
older she herself was. With all her experience of 
the world, with all her quick intuitions, her thinking, 
observing mind, Ursula had not laid aside the ignor- 
ance of her youth. And she — she could not teach 
her ! For the first time since Ursula Keith had grown 
up to be her companion, she felt the impassable dis- 
tance between them — the inevitable discrepancy of 
age and youth. She who had learned so much must 
stand by and see the child of her afFection learn it too 
— that was a part of the tragedy of human life. In 
their two persons she saw the eternal failure of the 
experience of one generation to benefit another. And 
with a rare wisdom she accepted it, since she had faith 
in the girl herself — for she knew she was not one of 
those who will ever be content to learn by hearsay. 

" Is there anything else ? " she asked. 

^^ He knows what to do," said Ursula thoughtfully. 
" I like men who know what to do." 
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^^ Men always know what to do/' said Mrs. Somer- 
ford, with the scorn of a woman who has always 
leaned upon capacity. " That is only to say that he 
has the ordinary masculine attributes." 

" He — " 

" I do not care to know anything more about him," 
observed Mrs. Somerford pointedly. 

'' Don't you think," and Ursula leaned forward, 
resting her chin on her hands while she looked up at 
the other woman — the other woman who had mar- 
ried for love — '' that when earth's last picture is 
painted and the youngest critic has died, that when 
you have analyzed all the analyzable in the attraction 
a man has for a woman, something remains behind 
that is perhaps — love ? " 

Mrs. Somerford looked back a long moment into 
the eyes of the girl. She saw in them a thoughtful 
questioning, the level confidence that is unafraid, 
the laughing light of the consciousness of being loved 
— it did not seem to her that she saw anything else. 
But Ursula always held something of the unfathom- 
able for her nearest friends. 

*' Perhaps, my dear," she answered gently. 

" He has just had a very flattering offer from some 
Western people," said Ursula, dropping a kiss on the 
other's beautiful hand, before she straightened herself 
as though she let slip a burden. " He told me about it 
last evening. It concerns the great mining interests 
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— but he thinks his best interests are here with the 
Aurora and Hutchins, after all." 

"I dare say," said Mrs. Somerford. " What does 
Hutchins say ? " 

" He is finding out now," laughed Ursula. 

"And Ida?" 
''"Do you suppose I would tell any one before 
I told you ? I shall find out that to-night. I 
wish you would like him," she added, and now 
an enemy might even have called Ursula's tone 
wistful. 

" I have never failed to like any one I was obliged 
to," replied her hostess. 

" He is n't in the Pantheon yet," laughed Ursula, 
but she was a little hurt. 

" My dear child," Mrs. Somerford spoke with the 
sweetness which often fell like a perfume across the 
flavor of her caustic comment, " if I do not believe 
in him yet, and if you see that I do not, he has only 
to prove me wrong by making you happy, and mean- 
while he is a very agreeable man and your affianced 
husband." 

"Yes," said Ursula, comforted but appalled, "he 
undoubtedly is all that. He does not always under- 
stand," she volunteered generously, as she pinned her 
veil, drawing it down over her chin with the little 
grimace that women make part of the operation, " as 
you and Hayward do, you know." 
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" Of course, he does not ! " If the timbre had 
permitted it, Mrs. Somerford's voice would have been 
tart. "Very few people understand as Hayward 
and I do. Ida," she added dryly, " takes after the 
other side of the house." 

Just outside the door Ursula met Morcraft, who was 
hurrying over to find and take her to the train. 

" Will she let me come in ? " he asked with a hu- 
mility that was not unbecoming. 

" Oh yes," and Ursula laughed, *' she will tolerate 
you. But perhaps it will be better to wait a day or 
two. She is resigned rather than ecstatic." 

" No wonder ! no wonder ! " cried Morcraft. 
** How can any one let you go ? " 

*' I am not going — away from Mrs. Somerford," 
said Ursula quickly, lifting her beautiful eyes to his, 
" or — anybody ! " 

Morcraft laughed down her gay defiance. 

*' But you are coming with me," he declared. 
" Oh, my darling, my darling ! " 

Now Ursula liked extremely to be called " my 
darling." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE car-house of the Nixon Tramway 
Company was crowded with non-union 
men who had been brought from another 
State to enable the road to make another 
final iight for life. It was not an army to inspire its 
leaders with great confidence, and there already had 
been several defections to the ranks of the strikers, 
brought about by the sight and sound of the noisy 
crowds that were rioting in the streets, for the quiet 
phase of the strike was over and the violent one was 
well on, the swift outbreak coming with a sudden 
sharp intensity that was the more vibrant for the long 
period of comparative inaction. 

^^ It is all a tempest in a teapot," Hutchins Ingle- 
dew had said slightingly to Bedingfield the day 
before. 

" There may be death in the pot, nevertheless,** 
Bedingfield had returned quickly, as he parted with 
him on his way to an interview with the labor leaders, 
with whom, as with Ingledew and his associates, the 

strike in the Nixon company was but an incident in 
SH4 
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a wide web of complications spun by the managers of 
the unions. 

It was about noon, and at some of the grated win- 
dows the non-unionists jostled one another to look 
out at the threatening assemblage, maintaining, how- 
ever, a certain distance, lest a stray brickbat should 
shiver the glass in front of them. There was for the 
most part an uneasy silence, broken only by an occa- 
sional oath or imprecation, or a sullen question and 
more sullen answer regarding some occurrence of the 
morning or the night. Some of the men were pale, 
others wore a look of grim obstinacy, and of still 
others the faces were heavy with the blind and dumb 
anger of a revolt against the pitiable tyranny of an 
organization as unjust to the individual as was ever 
the autocracy of Capital. 

" They might have told us what we were in for," 
said one slight fellow, whose pallid countenance 
shrank away from the barred window after one 
glance at the crowd, the greater part of which was 
without actual grievance, but welcomed the oppor- 
tunity for an illegal disturbance and the license of 
riot. 

" Well," muttered the man next him with a curse, 
"they litd about where we were going, but now 
we 're here, I, for one, ain't sorry to pay back some 
of the dirty tricks of the union against a man who 
dares work at his own trade." 
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"We got the military back of us," said an older 
man, pulling nervously at his beard. 

" The military ain't enough to keep the noses of 
some of our men to the grindstone," said the second 
speaker contemptuously. " Look at 'em out there 
— those that were in here yesterday — skulking 
'round with the strikers and yelling at the scabs 
when they get a chance, like the rest of 'em. A 
blanked rotten lot, scared if a woman squeals at 
'em ! " The pallid youth shrank still farther away, 
drawing off from the truculent speaker, whose eyes 
had fallen as it were casually upon him, as well 
as from the grated window. He knew it would 
not take much more to drive him, too, over to the 
strikers. 

The room, large as it was, was stuffy and ill-smell- 
ing : no windows could be opened under penalty of 
brickbats. The close air, the untidy, sullen crowd, 
not by any means all unintelligent, but with expres- 
sions bitter, greedy, cowardly, vengeful among the 
faces, made a melancholy enough environment. Now 
and then sprang into momentary relief a vision of 
restless struggle or the persistency of a resolute obsti- 
nacy, but for the most part the aspect was sordid at 
the best, pitifully commonplace. Here were no 
guarded camp-iires, no glint of scarlet and brass, or 
dreams of a coveted decoration, yet the presence of 
death brooded over the ugly grim enclosure none the 
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less, and the striven for prize, the meed of success, 
was the means to live. 

The strikers had cut the wires in several places, 
and the repair wagon was being escorted by a regi- 
ment of the National Guard to remedy the disaster. 
News came in slowly to the anxious listeners in the 
car-shops. There were no announcements made by 
the few responsible men who went and came, at in- 
tervals, to and from the office just beyond. The 
repons percolated interruptedly through the uncom- 
municativeness of those who knew and the misinfor- 
mation of those who guessed. Suddenly there was 
a quick movement in the street without : the crowd 
swayed and melted and drew together again with a 
sound of louder execration, the clash of sabres, the 
sharp clangor of the iron of horses' hoofs upon the 
asphalt. The faces of the men indoors were thrust 
forward closer to the windows, secure in the abstracted 
attention of the street which had turned itself to the 
new excitement. A squadron of cavalry was riding 
by to the rendezvous of the troops called out to be in 
readiness for further violence. Serene, accoutred, 
lifted above the heads of the rioters, on the backs of 
horses which pushed back the bolder and the weaker 
alike, driving them to the wall of bodily fear, the 
majesty of armed Law rode through the angry 
irrelevance of License, contemptuous of the brief 
empire which might decree regicide but which could 
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never establish a dynasty. For the moment men, 
women, and children were cowed by the sight of dis- 
cipline ; they muttered, jeered, cursed, and threatened, 
but they gave way. As the soldiers passed on, they 
even closed in behind them, and with the fickleness 
of a mob a large number followed them on their way, 
jeering still, and cursing, and reviving into the cour- 
age which throws stones — the pitiful, misdirected 
malice of feebleness. 

The hour was auspicious for concentrated effort — 
so thought the men in command, working for Nixon 
with more than Nixon's prudence. Quickly the car 
which stood ready for the opportunity was manned by 
the non-unionists, the men, forewarned, springing to 
their places, the squad of police detailed for the pur- 
pose boarding it as the door swung open, and into 
the midst of what remained of the mob so consider- 
ably thinned by the defection in favor of the cavalry, 
the first car despatched that day slipped over the rails. 
The manoeuvre had the advantage of only a few 
moments' start, but those few moments meant some- 
thing. The rioters who were left made up for their 
numerical weakness by hoots and yells and groans, 
which aided the sentinels of the strikers to speedily 
recall their forces. But the headway gained was 
preserved for a short distance at least — a distance 
which extended to the end of the street and around a 
corner which took the car out of sight, amid cries of 
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*' Scabs," " Hit the dirty blackguards ! " and a wave 
of profanity, modified now and then by threatening 
invitations to the non-unionists to come out of that 
and join the ranks of honest men. But so far as 
the eager eyes within the car-shop could see, there 
were no more violent demonstrations — the whole- 
some sight of the armed police, the vivid flash 
of the mounted soldiers held back, by the undefin- 
able might of prerogative, the outbreak of the worst 
passions. 

It had been a vivid incident , it was as if a delicate 
instrument had been plunged into the waves of pop- 
ular fury and had taken their temperature. Appar- 
ently, sufiScient heat had been generated for resistance, 
but not for violence. The officials noted the signs 
and went to their posts for further consultation. The 
men discussed it with few words and surly or trem- 
bling comment. The pallid young man mentally re- 
solved he would never go out into that hostile element 
— he would surrender at the first summons. And 
the weariness of a waiting charged with the misery 
of fear and inaction, settled down upon the inclosure. 

Again, into the stillness of the apathy which was 
beginning to descend upon the immured, there broke 
a distant confused sound of cries, which surged dimly 
through and over a steadier beat and rumble. The 
men raised their heads in the quick alarm of ap- 
prehension. Gradually the sounds separated them- 
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selves, the beat became the rhythm of horses' hoofs, 
the rumble that of heavy wagons, the cries those of 
anger penetrated now and then by a word of com- 
mand. The cavalry were returning and were bring- 
ing reinforcements. A new arrival of non-union 
men had required their escort from the station to the 
car*house. Louder and louder grew the disturbance ; 
it was as if mob rule were at last asserting itself and 
had cast aside the barriers of discipline. But no, the 
barriers still held, for as the crowd broke foaming 
down the avenue, they were seen to be but dashing 
themselves against the serried force in the midst of 
which were driven the heavy wagons in which sat 
the new men, pale, frightened, cowering, in fear of 
their lives, the flotsam and jetsam of an industrial 
storm. With incredible swiftness the mob had 
swelled to thousands — thousands of incensed, un- 
reasoning, half-mad hundreds of men and women. 
They shouted unmeaning insults to the soldiers and 
the working-men — they hurled bricks and shook 
clenched fists. With the flats of their swords the 
cavalry, roused to action, swept the encroaching human 
beings out of the way of the inevitable advance, as 
they threatened to swarm upon the wagons. With 
quick exclamations of impotent fear, some of the 
occupants of these wagons leaped from them and 
were lost in the crowd, amid somewhat derisive 
cheers of approval from those who, in the frenzy of 
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partisanship even, retained the popular opinion of a 
quitter. 

Those who were left crouched pitiably, with hunted 
glances of petition directed towards their protectors. 
It was a scene of pandemonium suddenly let fall 
upon the modern stage of a well-built, well-conducted 
theatre. It was not of long duration, it would have 
risen to the dignity of a battle had it been prolonged. 
The cavalry massed itself before a side entrance 
to the shops ; the wagons dashed through ; the mob 
broke, surged, retired before the calm front of the 
regiment with its ready weapons. The non-union- 
ists were helped from the wagons, weak, frightened, 
some of them hurt by the stones — a sorry reinforce- 
ment for the cause of Law and Order, with the 
bitter pathos of necessity and indignation upon their 
countenances. 

Hutchins Ingledew's office was removed from the 
physical centre of excitement, but nevertheless the 
electric currents of the popular clamor as of many 
other more distant disturbances thrilled the quiet at- 
mosphere. Ingledew was fingering the bronze tor- 
toise, as was his wont, while he listened to Morcraft, 
who was relating an episode he had just witnessed 
when a chance stone had badly cut the forehead of a 
non-combatant, and the air had been filled with curses 
of the tramway and all connected with it, mingled 
with threats of revenge more or less intelligible. 
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More raft was a little pale, and his manner was more 
restless and less confident than usual. 

" The men have grievances," he said. " I do not 
wonder they are ugly. Nixon has ground them to 
the last point of endurance." 

'' I guess we can remedy some of the grievances 
later," said Ingledew. 

Morcraft shifted a little in his seat. 

"Isn't Nixon pretty nearly ready to sell?*' he 
asked after a moment. 

" Not as ready as he will be in a day or two ; it is 
costing him a pretty penny to keep up the defence — 
without any receipts. He will be glad enough to let 
go for what he can get after about twenty-four hours 
more of this," and Ingledew rose, and sauntering to 
the open window, stood a few moments, his back to 
Morcraft, looking down from the height at the thor- 
oughfare below, which showed the ripples of the 
waves of commotion, and where was perceptible the 
sound of hoarse shouting borne from the more dis- 
tant streets. There was neither anxiety nor excite- 
ment in his gaze, certainly nothing in the most 
remote degree resembling sympathy — only the intel- 
ligent but not too active curiosity of a disinterested 
observer. 

"If you would make Nixon an ofFer to-day, it 
might stop this sort of thing," said Morcraft. 

" I am not making Nixon offers." 
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** Well, one of your lieutenants then." Morcraft 
spoke impatiently. His nervous temperament was 
beginning to feel the strain of the tension of the sight 
of violence ; he was unused to anything but the de- 
corum of a suburban environment. Moreover he 
never had the moral support of an invariable and 
well-defined purpose, which gave such men as Ingle- 
dew poise in the midst of a temporary upheaval. 

^^ I guess we '11 give him another day/' said Ingle- 
dew quietly. 

" And meanwhile — " Morcraft paused. He saw 
the bleeding temple of the boy who had been knocked 
down and the deadly pallor of his unconsciousness. 

" Meanwhile," and Ingledew left the window and 
sauntered back, " meanwhile there will be a bloody 
nose or two — about as many as there would be in 
a street fight, the recreation of the class engaged in 
this disturbance." There was another pause while 
Hutchins seated himself at his desk again, before 
Morcraft spoke in a lower tone. 

*' I 've heard," he said, " some talk about the sharp 
game being played by the prospective management." 
Ingledew's steady eyes were turned upon him, and 
their absolute indifference was disconcerting. " They 
say that it is all a scheme to buy the road for a nominal 
price — much less than it is worth at the lowest valu- 
ation — and that the promoters are coining money out 
of the distress of the strikers and the public danger." 
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" Well," said Inglcdcw evenly, " that is about the 
scheme as it stands." 

^^ I did n't know that it was part of it that the 
public should say so," retorted Morcraft. 

" Oh, you did n't ? " The barely veiled contempt 
of the mildly questioning tone stung as it had stung 
once or twice before. *'The public may generally 
be trusted to say about all there is any authority for 
saying, may n't it ? And often a little more." 

In his turn Morcraft rose restlessly and went to 
the window — the difference in the nerve of the two 
men was strikingly displayed. Ingledew was as calm 
as a clock ; Morcraft painfully uneasy, responsive to 
the fluctuations of an angered public opinion. 

"The matter is just here, Morcraft," Ingledew 
went on not more emphatically than before, but a 
trifle more deliberately. "This is not an isolated 
case, as you ought to know by this time — it 's part 
of the business of a big trust. We can't be setting 
expensive precedents for sentimental reasons. We 'vc 
got to buy the road and buy it cheap, and show other 
Nixons that there is n't any use in burning both ends 
of the candle for pyrotechnical purposes — they'd 
better sell cheap in the beginning. Call it a test 
case, if you like." 

Again the iron will of the one man dominated the 
shifting self-assertion of the other. The latter dropped 
into the chair by the window and turned his head to 
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listen, fascinated by the size of the interests involved, 
quick to see his own opportunity in these large facili- 
ties for bestowing money and power. A clerk entered 
while Ingledew was speaking. 

" Miss Keith," he announced. 

*' Ursula ! " exclaimed Morcraft. 

^^Show her in at once," said Hutchins, as both 
men rose to their feet. 

"Well, Ursula," he added, as he held the door 
open for the girl to enter and closed it behind her. 

** My dear Ursula," said Morcraft, coming forward 
quickly., "What are you thinking of to be out on such 
a day as this ? " 

"Oh, never mind me, Roger," answered Ursula 
impatiently. " There was an emergency meeting of 
our committee, and at the last moment I decided to 
come. Mr. Bedingfield — " 

" Bedingfield ought not to have summoned you ! " 
exclaimed Morcraft angrily. He was thoroughly 
frightened by the risk she ran. 

"He telegraphed me to stay away," she asserted 
promptly. 

" Even the influence of the clergy has gone under," 
commented Ingledew. "Quite revolutionary. Sit 
down, Ursula, now you are here, and tell us what we 
can do for you." But Ursula would not be seated. 

"There is not the slightest danger, Roger," she 
said with parenthetic sweetness. It was not 

15 
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forget for more than a moment that his was the anxi- 
ety of a man who loved her. " Teddy is in the car- 
riage downstairs and we came through the quietest 
streets. Oh, Hutchins ! " she cried, turning to him, 
^^ let us do something to stop this. Tell me what to 
do — you always know what is to be done. Mr. 
Bedingfield says the feeling is tremendously strong, 
and that there is real suffering and real danger — that 
it is a test case for civilization — for or against brute 
force." 

Morcraft could not restrain a sidewise glance at 
Ingledew as he heard her earnest appeal couched in 
Bedingfield's phrase — and his own. 

" My dear Ursula," Hutchins spoke half humor- 
ously, half seriously, " men like your callous trustee 
are not so upset by what is real and actual as you — 
and Mr. Bedingfield. We are more accustomed to 
taking it into consideration." 

"You know quite well, Hutchins, that both Mr. 
Bedingfield and I are aware of what is real in life." 
Ursula spoke a little coldly. 

" Mr. Bedingfield or not, you know precious little 
about it, Ursula," said Ingledew with his half smile, 
looking straight into her indignant eyes, unmoved by 
their rebuke. " You are a sentimentalist, after all." 

" Roger ! " exclaimed Ursula, turning sharply about 
in instinctive appeal, ^^ I am not a sentimentalist, 
ami?" 
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" Not the least in the world, Ursula," he answered 
warmly. He was not in the slightest degree appre- 
hensive of Ingledew's estimate of his conduct where 
Ursula was concerned, and " What matter what she 
is," he said to himself, as in a flash he recalled what 
he had thought her sentimental sympathy at the 
Hampton Soldiers' Home. 

Ingledew's smile did not leave his face as he glanced 
tolerantly at Morcraft and back again to Ursula. 

" What do you want me to do about it ? " he asked. 
^^ I am neither a Nixon Tramway man nor an Amal- 
gamated Master Mechanic." 

There was a knock at the door, and they all turned 
quickly at the interruption. 

" Mr. William Ryan to see Mr. Ingledew," said the 
messenger. " The delegate of the S. M. A. I. U. he 
wished me to add, sir," he concluded. Hutchins did 
not speak for a moment. His momentary hesitation 
was, at least, complicated by annoyance at the way 
things were concentrating. 

" There ! " cried Ursula in a flash of the gayety 
which even her real anxiety did not quench. " What 
can you do ? What did I tell you ? Of course you 
can do something. If you do not wish to see him, 
let me," she added with audacity. 

Hutchins's hesitation was at an end. 

" Show him into the other office," he said to the 
clerk, and as the man withdrew, ^^ There is no need 
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of my seeing this fellow, Morcraft/' he went on. 
" I Ve nothing to say to him that you can't. Suppose 
you hear what he has to say while I get my instruc- 
tions from Ursula here." Unwaveringly his glance 
rested on the other's, which met it, answered it with 
a touch of defiance, and then shifted as he nodded in 
assent. 

" Wait, I '11 write it." Ingledew spoke carelessly 
as he took up a pad and scribbled a few words, while 
Morcraft bent over Ursula as she sat by the window, 
whither she had retreated, while Hutchins gave his 
directions. 

" Go home, dearest, as quickly as you can," he 
urged. " You can do nothing with Ingledew," and 
with a gesture of despair and of sympathy he added, 
" I too have tried." Again Ursula felt the contrast 
between Ingledew's iron will and Morcraft's wider, 
more human sympathies. 

"There," said the former, offering Morcraft the 
scrap of paper, " there are all the details of the new 
contract that Mr. William Ryan will want to know. 
And now, Ursula," he went on, as Morcraft took the 
paper and left the room, "let me take you to the 
carriage, and you and Teddy stop on your way to 
the station and get an ice." 

Ursula hesitated a moment. The whole business 
of Ryan's visit awakened her suspicion of something 
going on behind the scenes ; she felt the clash of her 
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will with that of this man who usually humored her, 
and she resented his calmness in setting her aside. 
Nevertheless it all had assumed so commonplace an 
air that she feared being melodramatic if she specu- 
lated too freely. But she would not let it go unre- 
marked. 

" Why does Mr. William Ryan come to see you, 
Hutchins ? '* she asked. " You know he is a worth- 
less little rajeen/' she supplemented. 
Ingledew laughed slightly. 

" As to that," he said, " why do you come and see 
me ? Why does Mr. Bedingfield come and deal with 
me ? You all seem to give me credit for a great deal. 
Mr. Ryan has probably made the same mistake." 
He was holding the door open for her, and after one 
more look into the cool keenness of his eyes, Ursula 
turned quietly and let him escort her through the 
ofiSce to the elevator. 

Roger Morcraft glanced at his paper of instructions 
as he went to the room where, somewhat anxiously, 
waited Mr. William Ryan, stroking the while the 
shiny hat which was his conventional badge of pros- 
perity, and which jocose and unfriendly critics accused 
him of using as a medium of conversation. 

"Offer him his own price," read Morcraft in Ingle- 
dew's clear handwriting, ''to keep up the strike 
twenty-four hours longer. Accede to all reasonable 
demands for new company," and as the bearer of 
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terms of negotiation stood somewhat contemptuously 
listening to the self-important but unmistakably cowed 
Mr. Ryan, his commingled feelings bore more than 
a trace of satisfaction that Hutchins Ingledew had 
left so much to his, Morcraft's, discretion. As he 
answered, he absently tore up the bit of paper and 
dropped it into the scrap-basket. 

" Well ? " said Ingledew with mild curiosity, a half- 
hour later, as Morcraft came again into his private 
ofEce. 

Morcraft nodded. 

'^ He was not too exorbitant," he said with all the 
complacence of a man who has done cleverly, his 
mutiny of an hour before completely passed away. 

" I knew he would n*t care to be," said Ingledew. 
"Mr. Ryan was finding himself in something like 
a hole. And Bedingfield would have us use reason 
and sympathy and what all with cattle like that ! " he 
said to himself, as he turned to the stenographer who 
came in with hands full of papers. 

Meanwhile at the car-house things were happening. 
The human beings whom Ingledew, Nixon, and Mr. 
William Ryan were manipulating to bring about their 
own more or less admirable ends, were takingthe initia- 
tive in certain minor details which, while not afFecting 
the general result, were of moment to the individual. 
The car that had passed with the impetus of the 
unexpected out of sight of the wretches behind the 
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grated windows had been stopped by the strikers before 
it reached the second corner and roughly handled. 
So much the reserve force within the shop rather 
guessed than knew. Many had surged back again 
towards the centre of excitement, the space upon 
which the non-union men looked out. All at once 
there was a quick movement from the midst of the 
crowd, which wavered and fell back as though cleft 
by an irresistible force, closing in again upon the 
narrow wake of a single burly figure. There were 
loud cries of insult and threats of a more personal 
note than that of sweeping objurgation of authority, 
mingled with cajoleries of rough persuasion. Pushing 
ofF friend and foe alike, tearing his flannel shirt 
away from the clutch of detaining hands, ramming 
human obstacles, and shoving obstructive adversaries 
out of his path, hatless, dishevelled, and obstinate, with 
the single-minded consistency of a pile-driver, Michael 
Porton made his way through the angry unionists to 
the door of the car-shop. 

" Lemme in ! " he thundered at its panels, and the 
door was opened. In the excitement of undiminished 
wrath, the big Irishman burst into the room, his blue 
Irish eyes blazing, his red hair wet on his forehead, 
the cords of his bare muscular throat tense with the 
effort he had made. He was perfectly sober, but he 
was flushed and unsteady with the mingled passions 
of anger, pity, and revolt. 
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" I seen their work ! " he cried, confronting the 
curious startled faces with the superb indifference of 
emotion, ^^ and I 've done wid 'em, union or no union ! 
It 's come to join the scabs, I have, bad luck to 'em ! 
Stretchin' Mrs. Fitzgerald's lad beyant wid a sthone 
in his forrud that never did 'em a stroke of harrm, 
only tryin' to get enough to kape soul and body 
together, and his mother as dacint a woman as ever 
tried to bring up childer on what wud be the main- 
tenance of a young squirrel. And always time to 
help a neighborin' woman whose husband got hurted 
and who ain't got but the two feet and the two 
hands ! " 

He paused a moment as if for breath, and the 
silence was unbroken by the listeners, arrested as by 
the display of any primal force. 

''A handy lad as ever stepped was Patsy, but 
would n't hear to j'inin' no union, and me reasonin' 
wid him like to King Solomon on his t'rone, but no, 
he says, ' it 's a free country,' he says, '^nd if I can't 
help me mother wid me bit airnin's widout givin' 'em 
to anny union, so's they may have the right to shtop 
me gettin' them at all, at all, it 's time we immigrants 
shipped to another Ameriky,' he says. And they 
t'run him out of wan thing and they t'run him out 
of another, till he gets a job wid old Nixon, and now 
he 's out there wid the blood on the forrud of him, 
and the doctor sayin' that it 's well ag'in he may be 
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and ag'in he may not, an' his mother for to be told — 
and — "he waited an instant before he concluded 
with irresistible conviction, ** God's curses on the 
man as done it ! " 

The excitable Irishman checked the flood of his 
accusation, drew his arm across his eyes, and then 
faced the onJookers as defiantly as ever. Weakened 
by his long confinement in the house, grateful to the 
woman who had saved his wife many a hard hour, 
moved by the white unconsciousness of the boy and 
the grim words of the surgeon more than by the 
sight of the jagged cut itself, with a half-realizing 
remembrance of the inevitable disapproval of those 
who had been good to him, like Bedingfield and 
Ursula Keith, he had leaped to revolt against what, 
in common with many other honest working-men, he 
felt to be a tyranny. 

" That 's the union all over," said a quiet voice 
at his side. The speaker was one of the officials of 
the Tramway Company who had charge of the non- 
union contingent. Porton faced him with swift dis- 
taste. The tempest of his wrath {lad somewhat 
assuaged itself, and one may abandon a cause with- 
out welcoming association with the leaders of the 
opposition. 

" Gimme a job," he said sullenly. 
. " We will, my man," said the other promptly, 
quick to see his value. ^^ Glad to see you back on 
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our pay-roll, Porton," and the official returned to his 
post with complacency. It was a noteworthy defec- 
tion from the ranks of the strikers — a few more 
such would ruin them. Porton, in spite of his eccen- 
tricities, was a man of influence, and the defections 
had been exasperatingly the other way during the 
last forty-eight hours. 



CHAPTER XVI 

URSULA did not follow Ingledew*s direc- 
tions to the letter. Instead she stayed 
in town over night at the Blankenships', 
yielding so much to the entreaties of 
Teddy, whose marriage was to take place in the early 
autumn, and who, in consequence, had unseasonable 
engagements with dressmakers. Moreover, both the 
young women breathed the air of excitement with 
considerable satisfaction, even while they deplored the 
occasion of strife. Mr. Blankenship, upon whose 
clean-shaven, busy preoccupation summer heats 
hurled themselves in vain, found time to utter an ex- 
postulation or two, but without much confidence in 
the effect. 

"Better go back, had n't you? — you and Miss 
Keith," he opined. " Pretty noisy for ladies, ain't 
it ? Suppose you should get hit by something or 
other, eh ? " 

" Suppose we should n't, Baldwin — it 's much 
easier," retorted his dutiful daughter, putting his hat 
on wrong side in front, in order to hasten his depar- 
ture to his club, and the consequent suspension of 

*35 ^ 
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argument. " Those strikers could n't hit a barn door. 
They 'd better get little Teddy to show 'em how to 
shoot. Moreover, they are not likely to swat any of 
the customers of Madame Cerise. And Ursula and 
I are not going to run any of their cars for them." 

" Well, well," said Baldwin, meekly remedying 
the error connected with his hat, " I don't know as 
there is anything more for me to do. I 'm glad your 
mother did n't hear you say swat — seems to me it 
ain't exactly a lady's word," and he trotted down the 
steps of the semi-closed house, short, neat, sturdy, 
adequate, his not too poignant anxiety — for he 
knew Teddy's faculty for coming out right side up — 
quickly giving place to comfortable reflections on the 
thousands invested in a certain new syndicate which, 
as everybody could see, was going to control the 
Nixon road. 

" But would n't I like to ! " resumed Teddy. 

" Like to what ? " 

" Run one of their cars." 

" The whole thing is an outrage," said Ursula. 

" Yes, but would n't you like to sec some of the 
scrap ? " persisted Teddy. 

" Well, yes," admitted Ursula, " I suppose I 
would." 

^^ You don't think they '11 have heads on poles, do 
you ? " Teddy's knowledge of history, if episodic, was 
picturesque. 
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^^ No," said Ursula with a little shiver, for she felt 
more danger in the air than did her companion, 
knowing more of the serious complications. ^^ Nor 
do I think Mrs. Porton will dance the carmagnole. 
All the same — " and she paused. The two girls 
were leaning out of a window which looked up 
the decorous street, with its shuttered and boarded up 
houses, and its green square at the intersection of 
the avenues beyond, and Ursula, as she ceased speak- 
ing, turned her head towards the city, listening. 
^^ No," she said again, after a moment, ^^ we do not 
catch even an echo of it here." 

^^No such luck," grumbled Miss Blankenship. 
^^ Let 's go around to Starr's and get an ice — you 
know, that is on the corner of one of the poorer 
streets — we may hear something there." It was a 
slender chance, but they were in a mood for slender 
chances. 

Ursula was finding a decided flavor of enjoyment 
in thus stealing a march on Roger Morcraft, as it 
were. Had he known she were in town, how 
speedily he would have found her, — and she would 
have been glad to see him, of course. But she re- 
joiced none the less in this reassumption of independ- 
ence, this assertion of freedom ; he would be writing 
to her to-night, and she would not even get his letter 
until the next evening. 

One of the morning journals which Mr. Blanken- 
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ship had read and left behind him, greeted them at 
the breakfast-table in the morning, with scare-heads 
and statements of a more threatening and sensational 
character than had yet appeared. The militaiy were 
out in force, the Nixon Tramway Company would 
yield nothing, the turbulence of the streets would 
undoubtedly steadily increase, unionists and non- 
unionists were in an ugly temper, and the tension of 
the situation was at its height — so read the bulletin 
issued at an early morning hour. Even in those 
streets outside the area of disaffection this tension 
was perceptible to Ursula and Teddy, as with some 
apprehension, but no wavering of resolve, they sallied 
forth for what they chose to consider works of ne- 
cessity, which even Baldwin Blankenship's preoccupa- 
tion would have found time to condemn as superfluous, 
could he have foreseen them. Once out in the streets 
the strange fascination of riot began to exert itself on 
these two women who had never been face to face 
with anything undisciplined in all their days. In the 
central thoroughfare of the city mob rule was in con- 
flict with civic law, and the eddies of the whirlpool 
reached their feet even in the quieter ways, and swept 
them irresistibly nearer and nearer the vertigo of the 
centre. Neither Ursula nor Teddy could explain 
afterwards the degrees of the yielding that under- 
mined apprehension and prudence alike; that made 
them indifferent both to possible peril and allegations 
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of grave indiscretion. But Ursula was quite sure 
the climax was reached, as it so often is, by the 
commonplace, when Madame Cerise, finding Teddy 
difficult in a matter of garniture, said that there was 
a certain variety in the stock of one of the larger 
shops. 

*' We will go and look at it," said Ursula quietly. 

^^ Mais^ mademoiselle ! " began Madame Cerise, and 
launched forth into voluble French maledictions of 
the canaille, with the object of making mesdemoiselles 
perceive that it was impossible — touUa-fait impos- 
sible ! But Teddy, with her accustomed directness, 
soon cut her short, and with one accord she and 
Ursula turned from the door in the direction of the 
business section of the city. All apprehension had 
vanished. They were dominated by the spirit of high 
adventure and the intoxication of escapade. Teddy's 
engagement had seemed to develop the untamed side 
of her nature. Ursula had seen this with regret, but 
to-day her own passion for seeing, for knowing at first 
hand, led her, too, into uncritical audacity. 

" I want to see it all," said Teddy breathlessly. 

" So do I," responded Ursula quickly. 

The search for chiffons served only to give a gen- 
eral direction to their steps. Before many seconds it 
was forgotten completely, as unmistakable signs of the 
turmoil came to their eyes and ears, but they hurried 
on. Suddenly from the street just beyond ^where they 
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were, came a burst of shouting; cries, hoarse and 
venomous, drew nearer, and the sound of hurrying, 
shuffling feet. The women paused, paling slightly. 
It was the first utterance of the unchained human 
animal they had ever heard. 

'' You do not suppose it is a la lanterne^ do you ? " 
Ursula had time to whisper, half in mockery, half 
in terror, and then Teddy pulled her within an area 
railing, as the noisy crowd broke into the street only 
to rush diagonally across it towards another which 
led to a portion of the trolley line left unguarded. 
In the first ranks were the strikers themselves, grim, 
determined, for the most part, carrying the tools 
necessary to cut the wires, and behind and about 
them the more clamorous sympathizers, the irrepres- 
sible malcontents. They swept by with no notice 
of the girls within the area railing of the unoccu- 
pied house which stood on the very borders of the 
theatre of war. 

" Come on ! " cried Teddy, her eyes blazing with 
excitement ; and they hurried in the direction from 
which the band of strikers had just come. In a few 
moments they emerged into a comparatively quiet 
place in front of a large building containing offices, 
shops, and so forth, standing at the intersection of 
two streets and covering an entire block, so that the 
rear of it presented a line of windows to the spot 
where the excitement centred. 
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"The Penny Provident office is in this building," 
said Ursula quickly, " and I have the key." Ursula 
spoke breathlessly, the thrill of the unusual was like 
physical tension. The elevator was not on the ground 
floor, and notwithstanding their impatient ringing 
would not down. It appeared that even the cynical 
indifference of the elevator boy had yielded to the 
general pressure. 

" It is only one flight," declared Ursula, and they 

ran up the stairs. It took but a few seconds to fly 

through the long hall, strangely deserted at this busy 

hour, and to let themselves into the office of the 

Penny Provident in the rear of the huge building. 

With an exclamation they hurried to the windows 

and threw them open. They were fortunate in their 

asylum. No place could have been better for seeing 

what went on, without danger. Just below them 

seethed the rioters, swaying with rapid concentration 

towards the car-shop, the doors of which had just been 

thrown open. The approach to it was plainly visible 

from where the women stood, though it was two or 

three blocks away. Strangely enough, together with 

the tumult of the scene there was an ominous sense 

of quiet. The suspension of the ordinary activities 

accorded ill with the hurrying feet and anxious faces. 

Drawn by a common motive, which was that neither 

of labor nor of pleasure, the crowd had swelled to 

large proportipns, with no sign of that good temper, 
16 
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even in disorder, so distinctive a feature of an Ameri- 
can mob asserting a right to a share of the proceedings. 
Instead there were angry murmurs, sullen brows, and 
ugly resistances. Here and there were groups of 
citizens having no part in the riot, but finding them- 
selves in the midst of it as observers, but they were 
few. Just below them, a trifle to their right, Ursula 
caught sight of Baldwin Blankenship, talking to two 
or three men as they paused on the steps of a bank, 
evidently unexpectedly arrested by the presence of 
the company of strikers which had surged away 
from the car-barn, only two or three hours earlier. 
Teddy was looking from the other window, up the 
street, and did not see her father, and Ursula, about 
to speak of him, left the words unsaid, in the sudden 
riveting of their attention on the car which was 
rolled out, empty, save for the crew and the armed 
men whose rifles caught the sunlight as they turned 
keen level eyes upon the threatening faces. There 
was a howl of execration like that of the day be- 
fore, only more determined, more confident, but, as 
before, no further demonstration. Breathlessly they 
watched the car move towards them. There was 
something unmistakably impressive in the sight of it ; 
peaceful, commonplace ally of the public convenience, 
it had been suddenly converted into an engine of war, 
of no service to the people, a mere display of force, 
the assertion of autocracy, the armed agent of capital. 
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More than this, there was the contrast between the 
noisy, turbulent, angry, incalculable will of rebellious 
labor, blinded, dangerous, but with the futility of 
unreason, and the trained servant of man, infinitely 
above all complications of strikes and labor unions, 
the electric fluid, serene, mysterious, terrible, all but 
omnipotent, lending a fraction of its might to hew 
and draw, with the impetus of untamed but docile 
power, obedient to everlasting order. Like the maj- 
esty of armed authority, it was order declaring itself 
against anarchy, but this time it was as if puny hands 
beat against an elemental force of Nature itself. His 
hand on the lever, the motorman, flanked by soldiers, 
stood with grimly set teeth and flashing Irish eyes, 
facing the crowd. 

" It is Porton — Michael Porton ! " gasped Ursula. 
" I might have known he could n't keep out of it ! " 

The car went on for a block, and then a stone was 
hurled from the midst of the watchers. It struck the 
side of the car and glanced oiF, and the gaze of the 
soldiers grew a little keener. Another missile flew, 
and struck Porton on the cheek ; blood followed it, 
but his hands did not leave the lever or the brake. 

" I hate them ! " cried Teddy, stamping her foot 
in sudden fury. " I hate them ! I hope they will 
never get anything they want ! " 

"The cowards!" said Ursula quietly, under her 
breath. 
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The car was now very near them, the mass, hot, 
dangerous, menacing, but yielding at its approach; 
then a shower of stones and bricks flew, as if at a 
signal, from its borders. Some of them went wide 
of the mark, but a private was hit and stumbled back ; 
there was a sharp word of command from the plat- 
form, the flash of firearms, and the report of car- 
tridges. Amid all the noise that sound rang out, 
unmistakable, metallic, aflFrighting. It was all so 
quick that to Ursula all was simultaneous — the firing, 
the yell of fury, the horrified exclamations, the sight 
of Baldwin Blankenship*s swaying figure and its fall ; 
then there was an instant in which things reeled, but 
she saw, nevertheless, the bending of white faces and 
the redness of blood on the pavement, before she 
started away from the window and looked in pale 
horror at Teddy. But Teddy had not seen — thank 
God! — Teddy had not seen. At her window she 
was farther away from the group on the bank steps, 
and her eyes had not left the car. 

" Come away, Teddy, come away ! " said Ursula, 
^^ let us go home." She pushed this dreadful thing 
away from her consciousness, but she felt broken by 
the eflFort, afraid that she might fail in doing what 
might be best for her to do. 

" Come away ! " exclaimed Teddy, turning about. 
** Now ! " Then she looked at Ursula. " What is 
it ? " she cried. ^^ Did the shots tell ? I thought 
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they fired over their heads," and she turned back to 
the window. 

" Come, Teddy," pleaded Ursula. " I have seen 
enough. I am frightened. Let us go quietly home." 

"And you such a sport, Ursula ! " Teddy's spirit 
was in the riot : not knowing of her father's neigh- 
borhood, she dreamed of no personal stake in the 
frenzy that now broke loose in the street below — a 
frenzy to which the previous excitement had been as 
the animal in leash to that set free on the scent* 
She had no idea of showing the white feather now. 
And the animal was still cowed after a fashion : the 
fury was in words, cries, and threats ; the crack of 
the rifles was in its startled ears, and while it was 
still articulate but impotent, the car slipped rapidly 
over the rails and disappeared, Michael Porton, with 
the blood oozing from his face, still in control. 

'' There is somebody hurt," said Teddy suddenly. 
*'They are crowding so I can't see. But they are 
carrying him into the bank." 

Ursula leaned against the wall, pale and silent — 
waiting. She could do nothing. 

*'Oh, Ursula," and Teddy's eyes grew wide in 
apprehension, "you do not think anybody could be 
kUled, do you ? " 

" No, no ! " exclaimed Ursula, roused into quick 
incredulity. " No, of course not ! hurt perhaps — 
a little," and she closed her eyes to shut out the ter- 
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rible inertness of the falling figure, usually so active^ 
so confidently ready for action. Teddy leaned far 
out of the window. 

" Who ? " she called out. Her young, rather shrill 
voice fell into the midst of the turmoil like an arrow. 
A passer-by looked up. 

^^ Blankenship," he answered, as he hurried on, and 
wondered for a moment who was the girl in crisp 
summer coolness in that place at that hour. For 
another instant Teddy's eyes met Ursula's, and she 
saw that she knew. 

" Why did n't you tell me ? " she asked unsteadily. 
" It can't be anything serious," and she was out of 
the door, with Ursula at her side. 

" Teddy," said the latter, as they both went swiftly 
on, "you know you can do nothing there. They 
will take him right home." Teddy looked at her 
and laughed a little, as at a manifest absurdity. 

" We 've got to go right there, you know," she 
said, and together they went on as if there had been 
no question. Just before they reached the doorway 
of the bank before which stood the policemen driving 
away the crowd, they met Engham face to face, 
as he was coming away. His look of amazement 
instantly gave place to another, as he turned to 
Teddy. 

" My dear little girl," he said, " I was just going 
to find you. You must let me take you home." 
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For the first time Teddy paused in what had been 
her unswerving course from the second-story room to 
the place where they stood. Ursula could have wept 
in relief. Teddy looked at Hayward, and he looked 
down at her with the utmost kindness, the utmost 
sympathy. 

" Why ? " she asked irresolutely. " I must — I 
must see him." 

" Yes — they are taking him home," said Engham, 
quietly. " You can do nothing here." 

A carriage drew up to the kerb, and he put both 
the girls into it and followed them. 

" Is he dead ? " asked Teddy stonily, as they 
drove away. 

There was a scarcely appreciable pause, but it 
helped to break the blow. 

" Yes, my poor child," he answered. 

"I thought, you know — " and Teddy's young 
voice broke, " I thought they fired over their heads." 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE outcry following the shooting of 
Baldwin Blankenship was as passionate, 
as illogical as that which preceded it. 
The mob directly responsible for it 
shouted threats of vengeance against the armed 
men who perpetrated it, and the situation was for a 
short time more desperate than ever. But the calm 
assurance of the officers in command that the firing 
had been under orders, and that regrettable as were 
its consequences, it had been an inevitable step in the 
face of attempted violence, had their final effect. 
The cooler heads among the strikers perceived, also, 
that their cause could only be injured by further 
demonstration; they, including Mr. William Ryan, 
knew that they had been repeatedly forewarned, and 
that the action of their own partisans had been with- 
out excuse, and their influence in favor of peace went 
for something. Moreover, when the first frenzy of 
excitement had subsided, the fact of bloodshed on the 
streets, of the sudden, terrible, unalterable presence of 
death following on the heels of popular madness which 

h8 
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was not quite ready to call itself civil war, was sober- 
ing to the whole community. The commonplace, 
spruce, busy little figure of Baldwin Blankenship 
acquired a certain majesty as it lay in unaccustomed 
quiet in his own home — not only the majesty of death, 
but that of an accuser of ill-doing and an advocate 
of justice. It cried ** Enough ! " in the very face of 
public clamor, and, abashed, the rulers and makers of 
discord for the time being slunk away, Mr. William 
Ryan, with the pliancy of his kind, leading the re- 
treat. But if this were so where the public was 
concerned, there were individuals upon whom its 
effects were for disturbance rather than adjustment. 
To be sure, the *' deal " of which the acquisition of 
the Nixon tramway was a part, went triumphantly 
through, though not without hard words. Nixon, as 
happens to men of shaken physical endurance and 
unbalanced obstinacy, collapsed, and seeing himself 
facing ruin and at the same time a target for hostile 
criticism as the agent of what the more excitable 
called the murder of Baldwin Blankenship, became 
as feverishly anxious to sell as he had been before 
bent on retaining. He had known Blankenship well, 
had spoken to him half an hour before his death, the 
horror and suddenness of which accelerated the loss 
of his nerve. The interview in which he accepted 
the offer Ingledew was ready to make him was ex- 
tremely characteristic of the two men : of Nixon, 
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furious with what he did not hesitate to call the 
duplicity of the other, yet broken, cowed, and aware 
that he must curb his temper in order to make what 
terms he could and save something from the wreck ; 
and of Ingledew, calm, uncompromising, unperturbed 
by innuendo or accusation, bending all his unheated 
efforts to the accomplishment of his object, the aim 
of his unswerving will. Ingledew, though by no 
means foreseeing the death of Baldwin Blankenship, 
had foreseen just such a failure of nerve on Nixon's 
part, and now, after a certain amount of bluster from 
the latter, completed the purchase of the road, made 
arrangements to employ the strikers on advantageous 
terms, and within a week the Nixon Tramway 
Company became one of the factors of an enormous 
syndicate in which the name of Hutchins Ingledew 
appeared as that of one of the vice-presidents. 

But in the private life of some of those involved 
there were, as we have said, currents not so evident 
to those who were at liberty to observe the stream 
of events. To begin with, the grief of Teddy for 
her father was as excessive as it was natural. The 
fact that she had viewed both her parents with the 
eye of friendly criticism had by no means vitiated 
the springs of her affection, and Baldwin Blankenship 
had spoiled her and defended her, after the fashion of 
American fathers, whenever the exigencies of a pros- 
perous broker's business permitted, and had been 
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repaid by a protecting and indulgent fondness which 
now revealed itself as a genuine and loyal attachment. 
Mrs. Blankenship's grief had also the elements of 
indubitable genuineness, but it could not be called 
passionate, and it knew the alleviations of suitable 
accompaniments in the way of becoming mourning 
and the right width of black for note-paper and visit- 
ing-cards. 

^^ Of course," as she was heard to observe in one 
of her darker moments, " one could n't think of re- 
turning visits of condolence for a long time yet, but 
it is never too early to think of decorum in small 
things as well as great." Moreover the joys of 
canonization were not denied her. One of the more 
eloquent of the evening papers spoke of Baldwin 
Blankenship as a martyr to the Cause of the People, 
a vicarious sufferer for the guilt of monopoly, and his 
widow found a charm in the phrase beyond the con- 
solations of Mesopotamia. 

• " He died for the people," she was wont to assert 
often at this time and during subsequent weeks. 
*' My poor husband died for the people. It was 
almost a translation." 

" Oh, if father could only hear her," sobbed Teddy 
into Ursula's ear. ^^ He hated the people, and so 
do I!" 

** I do not believe your father ever hated anybody," 
said Ursula gently. 



i 
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*' No, he did n't, he did n't," assented Teddy, some- 
what comforted, ^^ and I 'm a little beast for saying 
so ! " Both her mother's attitude and her own grief 
aided the cause of Berkeley Siddons, and, with what 
seemed to Ursula a strange mingling of indifference 
and yielding, she allowed the arrangements for her 
marriage to proceed with the understanding that 
it should take place as soon as decency should, in 
the eyes of Mrs. Blankenship, permit. By the 
subtle alchemy of inclination, Mrs. Blankenship 
transmuted her lost husband's feeling on the sub- 
ject of his daughter's engagement into an almost 
passionate wish to see Teddy safe in a husband*s 
care. 

*' It was one of his last wishes, Theodora — one 
of his very last — that you should be happily married 
to Berkeley," she would say ; and Teddy was for 
some reason too apathetic to do more than assent with 
a derisive little smile. 

It was perhaps upon Ursula herself that the deepest 
impression was made by the events of that day — the 
impression of its tragedy and its futility — the brief 
sudden horror of it — as apart from Teddy's grief and 
Engham's indignation — for Engham was extraordi- 
narily indignant. The transition from the half-sym- 
pathetic, half-startled excitement of following the 
strike, an excitement which might be evaded at any 
moment and from which she could return to a pro- 
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tected seclusion — from this to the awfully real, 
resistless intrusion of death — this step from the tenta- 
tive to the great absolute had been so sudden and so 
appalling that her too responsive nature had been 
profoundly shaken. She shared Engham's indigna- 
tion with more emotion and less concentration in its 
impulse. Again and again, in a whirl of wrath 
against the lawlessness of the strikers which had made 
such stern measures necessary, she recalled some of 
the scenes of the dreary and the sordid, with which 
her work with the clergyman and others had made 
her familiar, and was swayed again to sympathy. 
Something like this she was saying to Hayward a few 
days after Baldwin Blankenship's funeral. It was 
evening, and they were standing together on a slender 
bridge watching some fireworks flash their brief re- 
splendency over and about the diminutive river that 
flowed through the quiet country town which was en 
fete as a consequence of its association with a dis- 
tinguished countryman of military as well as political 
renown. 

" We have come into fairyland,*' she said dreamily, 
as she leaned over the railing, her eyes lifted to the 
golden rain which fell aslant the atmosphere, misty 
with river dampness and burning powder. "We 
have come into fairyland out of the noise and clang 
and catastrophe of the machine-shops where they 
make human society. It is a wonder that we limited 
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creatures do not alter more than we do before the 
demands of a constant readjustment/' 

^^ It is only you women who readjust yourselves so 
nearly perfectly/' he replied with a tinge of bitterness ; 
" we men forge ahead from one extreme to another, 
carrying our moods with us." 

" Oh, call them your convictions, if you like — it 
is the better word, and I am willing enough to admit 
that we change ours." 

" Those of us who have them at all," he said, half 
under his breath, as though he were thinking some- 
thing he did not say. 

" You are not talking now about me," said Ursula 
quietly. 

" Not for the moment," he admitted. 

^^ If you will not talk about me, do not do any- 
thing but look at that. How exquisite ! how ex- 
quisite ! " she exclaimed softly, as the long ecstatic 
sigh with which the populace always greets a new 
demonstration in pyrotechnics broke from the lips of 
the crowd scattered over the open field beyond the 
river to their right. They were, as she had said, in 
fairyland. There was nothing remotely real in the 
fantastic effects of light and shadow and golden 
showers. The sudden illumination of blue and 
violet and red, of dazzling rays falling in unexpected 
revelation here and there and leaving parallel black 
shadows of obscurity, were of no well-regulated solar 
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system of calculable times and seasons. The pearl- 
colored mist which shrouded the bend of the little 
river veiled one could not guess what of mystery, as 
the golden and roseate drops falling from a midnight 
sky sank and were lost in its soft embrace. Now 
and then a brand plunged into the river itself, which, 
placid, shallow, sunny-tempered by day, was to-night 
a dark and mysterious flood of brief and unreal 
reflections. 

As Ursula's exclamation broke from her lips, from 
the depths of this murky mirror rose a shimmering, 
hurrying wealth of stars to meet those that were 
descending upon it, in quivering, scintillating, silent 
showers. Again it was dark, the concourse on either 
hand seemed to stretch away in impersonal masses to 
the horizon, the murmur of voices was hushed into 
the inarticulate suspense of expectancy. 

"I am watching," said Ursula softly, her beautiful 
eyes bent on the distant, occult reaches of the stream, 
"to see an arm, clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful." 

There was the quick, raucous, prolonged sound of 
a rocket bursting from its sheath, and the flash of its 
rapid flight, which seemed to light the very heaven. 

" O-o-o-o-oh ! " sighed the crowd in ecstasy ; and 
one flaming star, distancing the rest of the falling fire, 
shot unwavering down and plunged into the dark 
waters. 
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" Excalibur ! " said Hay ward. 

Ursula lifted her bent head and looked up at him 
gratefully, her bare shoulder brushing his arm as he 
leaned beside her. 

" Oh, Hayward," she murmured, half mocking, 
half tender, " how dear you are to me ! You always 
understand." 

"I wish I didn't," he responded briefly, almost 
roughly, without looking at her. Ursula dropped her 
eyes and sighed softly. In her heart of hearts she 
knew it was impossible to eat her cake and have it too, 
but she had never been able to resist holding out her 
hand for the crumbs which had been remorselessly 
consumed long ago — and a little bit of the frosting 
too — if the fates would only be reasonably kind ! 
She wished, also, she were not so conscious of having 
thought, as she spoke, that Morcraft did not always 
understand, and before she had time to put the reflec- 
tion loyally aside, she had time to be afraid that 
Engham was conscious of it also. With the thought 
of Morcraft her mood changed : she had scarcely 
seen him since Baldwin Blankenship's funeral, when 
she had perceived that the tragedy and tension of the 
strike had shaken him too, and had liked the real 
feeling that he had shown, his real regret that matters 
had been allowed to go so far. 

^^ No," she exclaimed now, standing up straight in 
sudden revolt, ^^ it is no royal blade — it is the pitiful 
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weapon of helpless mutiny quenched suddenly in the 
muddy waters of compromise ! " 

Engham now turned and looked at her. 

"Ah, my dear," he said, " how seriously you are 
taking it. It is only the old story of the rocket and 
the stick." 

The gravity of his tone belied the lightness of 
his words. 

" You take it seriously too, Hayward." 

" Not the rocket and the stick," he said with quick 
sternness, "but the powder back of it." 

There was the startling sharp report of an explod- 
ing mine, other reports following like pistol-shots. 
Ursula flinched, the blood rushing from her heart in 
what was actual pain and leaving her almost faint. 

" Oh," she gasped, " I don't like that sound." 

" It is over now," said Engham soothingly. 

" It was like it, you know," she said, not without a 
tremor ; then she went on. " Do you know, even after 
I saw him fall I could not believe it — and yet I knew. 
But it was as if I had made a violent resolve that it 
must not be — that I could not have it so ! And 
then came that awful realization of my powerlessness 
— that the thing I could not have, had happened — and 
was! Up to that moment it had been like a play — 
a very thrilling one, but where there was a stage 
manager, who, after all, would prevent things going 
too far, you know. And then, all at once, it was 

17 
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something else — something new and uncontrollable 

— there had been a slip — a mistake — and the man- 
ager was powerless — and the one immutable thing 
had come, and it could never, never go back. I knew 
at once he was killed, you see. It was too complete 

— too — silent and unprotesting — to be anything 
else." 

Engham did not make the mistake of trying to 
divert her. 

" Yes," he said, " it was all that. I wish you 
need not have seen it." 

" Teddy did not sec it — that was enough of an 
escape for our foolhardiness. And yet," she went on 
after a moment, "and yet there was the woman 
I saw the night before — and the little girl — did I 
tell you ? " 

Ursula paused a moment to glance over the black 
shifting shades which were human beings, and amid 
which every now and then a face gleamed into 
Rembrandtish prominence as its owner bent over a 
flame or looked up at the mock stars. 

'* Teddy and I went around the block to get an 
ice, for want of something better to do, and two 
children had strayed into the shop from the neighbor- 
ing slum to get a penny's worth of candy, and one 
of them — a little girl — had one of those dirty, thin, 
not-minding faces, you know — " She paused, and 
Engham nodded again. 
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" Not knowing how much hotter it is to be dirty 
like that," she went on, with that effort for lucidity 
which was not an unattractive quality of her narrative 
style. " And she had thin little legs which went 
down into her shoes without stockings — horrid little 
clumsy shoes — it must be fearful to put your feet 
without stockings into shoes like that ! — don't look 
at me like that. Hay ward ! " she implored swiftly. 
" I know there are worse things, just as well as you 
do — but oh ! in a hot evening on a city pavement 
— little thin dirty legs without stockings in rough 
hobble-de-hoy muddy shoes ! ** 

" Poor little scrap," Hay ward assented. 

" Well, then, when we came away, we went through 
that narrow side street by the Blankenships', and there 
was a woman, an old woman, carrying a big bundle, who 
had stopped for a moment to rest, putting her bundle 
down on somebody's rear steps, and she just waited 
a moment, drawing her hand across her forehead, she 
was so tired and so hot — everybody was overcome by 
the heat, you see, except Teddy and me — you know, 
we had had an ice ! — and then after just a minute 
she picked up her bundle and went on. She was so 
old, you know, that if she had been in our class she 
would not have been allowed to carry her own bundles. 
It was all over before I thought about it really, but 
those two figures have come back to me again and 
again — it is like a flashlight picture of tragedy — 
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tragedy, after all, just as real as the death of Teddy's 
father — weary and unrelieved/' She ceased speak- 
ing, for she saw again the tired unlovely woman paus- 
ing to set down her burden that she might wipe with 
roughened hand the sweat of uncomplaining labor 
from a wrinkled brow. "And if they and theirs 
wanted more leisure and more rest, and knew but 
one way to get it, what then ? " she said as if to 
herself. 

"You must not let this thing make you morbid, 
Ursula," said Engham. " Remember the child had 
her penny's worth of candy after all, the woman prob- 
ably got the price of her labor." 

"Oh, I know, I know," said Ursula restlessly. 
" Don't be afraid," she laughed, at herself, not him. 
" I shall find plenty of consolations to prevent my 
doing anything to ameliorate their condition. And 
Porton dead too," she added sadly enough, after a 
moment, yet still with a half smile, " and Mrs. Por- 
ton drawing all her money out of the Penny Provi- 
dent to pay for masses for his soul in spite of Ida's 
logical and well- expressed protests. Hayward," she 
resumed suddenly, " do you think Hutchins is chiefly 
responsible for that strike ? " 

Engham frowned. 

" What makes you ask ? " 

"I have heard that that is what people are 
saying." 
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** Yes, they arc saying it," he said grimly, looking 
straight before him. 

'' Do you think so ? ** she persisted. 

He turned towards her, and then paused. 

" Ask Morcraft," he said. A broad-shouldered lithe 
figure defined itself against the mass of shadowy human 
beings, and stepped upon the timbers of the frail bridge. 

" Here you are at last," said Morcraft's voice in a 
tone of relief, as he clasped Ursula's hand and nodded 
to her companion. 

^ I thought it must be almost time for you," said 
Ursula, the more caressingly that she was quickly 
conscious that for the moment she had forgotten that 
he was coming. " We welcome you to fairyland." 

"Ah, but come to the other side," he urged ; " it is 
better there — and there is to be a conflagration pres- 
ently in the midst of which our distinguished fellow 
countryman is to appear on horseback ^ pricked out * 
in flame ! " 

" Oh dear ! " said Ursula. " Certainly we will go. 
I wonder if he will set the river on fire this time — 
in my opinion he has n't yet. Come, Hay ward." 

"No, thanks," said Hay ward. "I '11 stay here." 
She looked at him a moment, but he had returned to 
an apparently unconcerned survey of the threatened 
river, and she did not protest. 

As with the distinction of pose and movement 
which somehow, even in the confusion of the dark- 
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ness, seemed to separate her from the mass, she left 
him, with Morcraft making a protecting way for her, 
Engham resigned his scrutiny of the river to follow 
her with his eyes. 

^' What is a man like Morcraft going to do with a 
temperament like hers ? " he pondered. " Understand ! 
of course I understand ! — everything except her ca- 
pacity for being precipitate — that was where my ob- 
servation failed — how was I to know that she was 
going to be precipitate for the first time in her life ! " 
And then he lighted a cigar, turned his back on the 
fireworks, and leaned against the railing over which 
he had bent, with Ursula's shoulder brushing his, 
thinking. 

" Heaven grant," he murmured to himself at last, 
" that I am mistaken in Morcraft. And if not — 
women have made hay of their lives before this, and 
Ursula Keith will let no one swing her scythe for 
her ! " which was philosophy, but not precisely con- 
solation. In fact, there were no reflections which 
brought Engham consolation that night. 

It was quite true that people said things about 
Hutchins Ingledew. The public indignation, roused 
by the untoward incidents of the last day of the 
strike, had joined itself with Nixon's, in electing to 
hold the new syndicate responsible, and to bring in a 
bill against the nearest influential promoter of its in- 
terests. Ingledew was himself, as a matter of course, 
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imperturbably indifferent to the popular conclusions. 
He had played the game, and self-constituted umpires 
might dispute among themselves. But Morcraft was 
more uneasy ; for a time he was thoroughly upset, and 
recalled his interview with Mr. William Ryan with a 
fatal distinctness and a shrinking dread of discovery. 
When, however, Ingledew made him the expected 
offer of stock in the new company at a nominal price, 
he realized that admittance to the ground floor of so 
well constructed and lofty an edifice was worth pay- 
ing for in one way or another, even at the cost of a 
certain distaste. By imperceptible degrees he lost the 
sensation of guilt which had been a part of his shrink- 
ing, and retained only the dread of being found out. 
He had always wanted money — not, to do him justice, 
as end but as means — and now that he saw himself in 
a fair way to have all that he should care to demand, 
it was possible that he would soon lose the sense of 
the crookedness of the way that won his advantage, 
and be willing to face hardily even a public recogni- 
tion of it. Just now, however, he was some distance 
from this point ; though released from the hampering 
presence of pecuniary hindrances, he found it easy to 
float on the wave of the success that had brought him 
Ursula. 

The fireworks had spluttered into darkness, the 
somewhat painful portrait of the hero of the occasion 
had been recognized by cheering hundreds and had 
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dripped and flared into gradual disintegration, and still 
Ursula and Morcraft sat in the corner of the Spelman 
piazza, which offered its spacious shelters to the party 
invited for the two days of the fete. As an appro- 
priate finale, a huge bonfire had been lighted on a 
neighboring hill, and as the tar-barrels burst into flame 
the gigantic tongue of fire seemed fairly to threaten 
the full moon, which gazed down at it with the broad 
tolerance of an observer which has been already 
burnt out once and made a conflagration decidedly 
bigger than could be achieved by a few tar-barrels. 

" When shall it be, Ursula ? " asked Morcraft, lean- 
ing forward that he might catch the moonlight on her 
face. 

"You are a man of one idea." 

"Yes," he admitted promptly, "do you suppose 
I would offer you a divided allegiance?" 

Ursula regarded him with her comprehending, 
elusive smile. She was finding it rather interesting 
to be engaged. 

" I expect you to pay other tributes, you know," 
she said, not without seriousness in spite of the smile. 

" Oh, I mean to," he said quickly. He was quite 
suflSiciently perceptive to know that Ursula's belief in 
his capacity to be somebody was a large factor in her 
devotion. " I will pour libations to what gods you 
will — but they shall all be propitiatory to the one 
goddess." 
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" Dear, dear ! " sighed Ursuk plaintively. " Shall 
I have to decide between the augurs — or whatever 
the wise them call ? " 

"Yes," he said, lifting her hand and kissing 
it. 

^^That is not a classical allusion," she rebuked 
him unrescntfully " and beside, bonfires are notably 
indiscreet." 

" The Spelmans arc not," he rejoined, laughing. 
'' They have gradually rounded up the guests at the 
other end of the piazza." 

Ursula herself laughed. 

^^ Hutchins said the other day that they were talk- 
ing of nominating you for the third district," she went 
on, after a few moments' silence in which the bonfire 
leaped and flamed. 

" So they tell me. There seems to be a hitch with 
both the other candidates, and they may have to put 
in an outlander like myself," and he smiled with the 
air of a man who can afford to be amused by his own 
pretensions. " And that is another reason," he began, 
looking into her eyes, " why — " 

" Oh, I know," she laughed back ; '' everything has 
degenerated into another reason — only — except — " 

" Except what ? " 

" I do not like changes," she said evasively. 

He laughed aloud. 

« I do," he declared. 
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There was another pause. Ursula was thinking 
idly, rather than emotionally, of when the marriage 
should take place. It would give her freedom. She 
could be on such pleasant terms with Ida, for instance, 
when once she was out of her house. It fretted her 
continually and not unnaturally to be constantly ad- 
justing herself to opinions which she never shared, to 
be often if not always deferring to the claims of a 
superiority assumed but not acknowledged. It was 
not only irritatiiig, it was injurious; she wanted to 
get away &dm it. So she temporized but little 
longer, and as she rose to rejoin the others, Morcraft 
caught her in the deep shadow of the vines and kissed 
her. 

" A promise at last," he murmured. 

She was somewhat chaiy of demonstration, and she 
shrugged her shoulders a trifle as she drew herself 
away. 

" Promises are immaterial things," she protested. 
" Why not let it go at that ? " 

" There was nobody to see," he urged impenitently. 

" Oh, a man's reason," she exclaimed with light 
scorn, as they emerged from the shadow and walked 
down the piazza in the broad moonlight. She held 
herself, as she moved beside him, with a dainty aloof- 
ness, an apparently unconscious maintenance of a 
barrier between them, which not only had its effect 
on others who chanced to observe them, but im- 
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measurably enhanced for Morcraft the piquancy of 
an unauthorized caress and his triumphant sense of 
good fortune. 

^' I want to say that I have property qualifications 
too/' he said with a tone as light as hers, still intoxi- 
cated with the touch of her lips. ^^ I do not wish to 
talk to you about money, Ursula, but you must have 
known that I had little more than my salary — not 
much to warrant me in marrying a woman like you. 
But lately things have turned out well : I have made 
some good investments, and — " he paused a moment ; 
as he had said, he did not like to talk to her about 
money. 

^^ I am glad," said Ursula with frank graciousness. 
She knew that he had every right to expect her in- 
terest. "You meet success everywhere." In spite 
of her general intelligence, the question was vague to 
her : she knew people made successful investments : 
Hutchins often told her he had made them for her: 
but they never connected themselves with anything 
personal. They nebulously associated themselves 
with the coal regions of Pennsylvania or the interests 
of navigation. She and Morcraft had traversed half 
the length of the piazza, and now paused to watch the 
silhouetted guardians of the bonfire pile on more 
barrels. 

**Just my idea of Parsees," she murmured. "I 
understand," she went on with a little regretful hesi- 
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tation, ^^that Hutchins has made a great deal of money 
out of the tramway transaction." 

Morcraft glanced at her quickly and then away 
again to the Parsees. 

" I fancy he has," he replied. 

"And people are blaming him." 

"Nixon swears he has played a double game," 
said Morcraft with an effort. " But Nixon belongs 
to the defeated," he added more lightly. 

" Yes," she said. She had a moment's sympathy 
with defeat. " I suppose he is too angry to be just." 

"I suppose so." 

Something indefinable in his tone made her turn 
and scan his face, while the flames leaped higher and 
higher and the wind brought them the sound of the 
crackling fagots. 

" Do you not think he is unjust ? " she demanded. 

He hesitated perceptibly. 

" We both know Ingledew," he said after a mo- 
ment. " He has an iron will. We have spoken of 
it before. He sees only ends — he never regards 
means." 

It was enough to allay her vague apprehensions. 

" I often think of the day I went to Hutchins's 
office," she went on. " Do you remember ? — It 
was the day that Ryan came there. And I was so 
glad that you were not so hard as Hutchins — that 
you would have preferred a compromise even at a 
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loss — that there were some things dearer to you than 
money." So much she felt she owed him — perhaps 
because she had not been as responsive as she might 
have been. " Even than power," she added, as he 
did not answer at once. 

"There was Ursula Keith," he replied with an 
effect of tender laughter. 

" How can he want the money ! " she exclaimed, 
not heeding his diversion. 

She spoke with a slight shudder; impracticable, 
fanciful, as though she had never faced realities with 
the Committee of Ten. " It has blood on it ! " 

"I am afraid so," he said in a low voice. He 
caught his breath, as they joined the others. He 
might have lost her. He had a sense of alarm which 
was apparently quite disproportionate to the slightness 
of the circumstance. In a flash of insight due to the 
feeling with which she inspired him, he had realized 
Ursula — had seen what it might have been had her 
passionate sense of justice, her nervous susceptibility, 
and her contempt of mercenary compromise acted 
together before a revelation of his own point of 
view. 

He might have lost her! — and he had been deliv- 
ered in time by his own mental dexterity. There was 
room for nothing but thankfulness. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

LONG before Ursula's marriage took place, the 
cloud of disapproval which had rested upon 
y Hutchins Ingledew had melted in the 
■^^ golden aura of increased financial success. 
The new syndicate represented fabulous wealth, and 
most people forgot that it represented anything else. 
With that capacity for the dismissal of what has been 
even a violently keen impression which is at once the 
hope and the despair of the human race from the 
point of view of reform, the indignation subsided 
almost as swiftly as it had arisen. In the end, Nixon 
was the only man blamed for anything ; he was a 
convenient and unprepossessing scapegoat. Even 
Blankenship's death ceased to afford a motive for re- 
sentment. In the administration of his estate it was 
discovered that he had made a particularly good thing 
out of the Tramway Company, and as a man must 
die sometime, why, how could man die better than 
by winning fearful odds — which helped to leave 
widow and fatherless extremely well provided for? 

It is not incredible that the widow herself accepted 
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this view in a measure. Certainly it was one of the 
domestic virtues with which " my wise and beneficent 
husband " was invested — that he had taken so many 
shares in the new Tramway and Transport Company. 

" Death," exclaimed Ursula passionately to the 
Rev. Mr. Bedingfield, on the occasion of their meet- 
ing at Mrs. Blankenship's, whither both had gone to 
pay a visit of condolence, and where the remembered 
presence of the unimpressive, clean-shaven, prompt, 
adequate little man continually struggled in Ursula's 
mind with the stern vision of his end — " Death is a 
tragedy, not a farce ! " 

*' Possibly," said the clergyman gravely, " it is 
something between the two." 

The guests who came to the wedding in the au- 
tumn shook hands with their host as cordially as if he 
had not been two or three months earlier the target 
of their hostile criticism, and Ingledew was as far re- 
moved from the apologetic as ever : the only person 
who had been unmoved by the whistling of the wind 
of reproach, he now took on no increased blandness 
before the zephyrs of popular favor. 

But if this were the final verdict of outside opinion, 
it was not that of domestic virtue, so faithfully repre- 
sented by Ida Ingledew. The calm, inscrutable de- 
termination of her husband was not without its effect 
upon her ; she yielded to it as one yields to the 
passage of an engine, though still reserving judgment 
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concerning the management of the road. After what 
had proved to be her vain attempt to influence his 
conduct, she refrained from further action save that 
which might be termed the chemical one of her 
unmitigated coldness. But the summer storm of 
reproach, still more the unbroken silence of men like 
Rossiter Vernon and her own brother, if the matter 
came up for discussion in their presence, had roused 
and maintained a powerful agitation. Stronger than 
even these influences was her own rigid conscien- 
tiousness which saw what she pretty accurately 
guessed to have been the spirit of the negotiation, 
without any softening shadows of compromise. Al- 
together she was decidedly moved out of her habitual 
confidence that she need only await events, since, 
sooner or later, wisdom such as hers was sure to be 
justified of her children. She mused this morning 
somewhat absently, while the fire of Angeline Dix- 
on's interest burned. Miss Dixon was staying with 
Mrs. Somerford for a few weeks, having temporarily 
disposed of the nephew in the cause of his practical 
education. 

^^ It won't last," she had assured Hutchins. ^^ But, 
mercy me ! it 's the first time he 's ever wanted to 
learn anything except ways of not doing what he 'd 
ought to. So you 'd better believe I shipped him to a 
man who could teach him and was willing to try him 
for a couple of months." 
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" Smart boy ? " Hutchins asked. 

Angeline's expression of regret grew poignant. 

" Smart ? Smarter than a spinning-jenny. That 's 
the trouble with him. A dull boy 's bad enough, but 
when it has pleased the Lord to give one of 'em 
brains, it 's an awful tug for some one till he grows 
up to 'em." 

'' Well, Angeline, you keep a good hold," admon- 
ished Hutchins ; "' perhaps we can get him something 
to do when he 's no longer top-heavy," and with his 
faint but appreciative smile he left the women together. 

^^ Your husband 's an awful smart man, Ida," said 
Angeline, looking after him thoughtfully. " He can 
do about what he feels to want to, I guess." 

" Yes," assented Ida, " Hutchins is a man of great 
power in his world. He has grown up to his brains, 
you see," she added, relaxing a little. 

Angeline nodded. 

'^ He sets a good deal of store by this man Ursula 's 
gone and married, does n't he ? " she asked. 

*' Oh yes. He thinks Roger Morcraft is sure to 
make his way." 

" Does ? " There was an accent of dissatisfaction 
in the monosyllable that made Ida look at the speaker 
inquiringly. 

" I was thinking," responded Miss Dixon, " that I 
don't know but what I 'd just as soon have a husband 
that kind of went straight along the way our fathers 
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trod, now and then." Ida continued to look at her in 
some doubt. Angeline was an old frieiid of the family, 
and she was really fond of her, but she admitted that 
Adelaide and Hayward really enjoyed her more than 
she did. 

" Well, you see there are so many of these young 
men that are making their own way," explained 
Angeline, " it kind of cuts up the country," and 
the matter rested there, so far as Ida was concerned. 
Her thoughts returned to Hutchins and his respon- 
sibilities, which by natural sequence led her to her own. 
Surely it was her duty as his wife to do something 
to restrain him. Not once did it occur to her 
that while she had held so fast to her own scruples, she 
had let fall the only weapon she had had with which 
to fight his unscrupulousness. 

Angeline had been lunching with her, and she 
walked around to Mrs. Somerford's with her guest 
when she left. 

" How is that Porton woman getting on, Ida?" asked 
Mrs. Somerford, as Miss Dixon left the sisters together. 

"Very well, I believe. Hutchins saw that the 
company gave her a pension. She is really better off 
financially than she was before." 

" It is not always so easy for Hutchins to rectify 
his errors," said Mrs. Somerford impulsively. 

Mrs. Ingledew looked at her and looked away 
again. 
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" I do not know what you mean," she said coldly. 

^^ I wish he would bring Ursula Keith back and 
pension Roger Morcraft." 

" Are you out of your mind, Adelaide ? " 

Mrs. Somerford laughed a little. 

" I am out of temper,** she admitted. " I miss 
Ursula — and you know I never believed in Roger 
Morcraft." 

^^I do not know what all this has to do with 
Hutchins, however.'* 

Mrs. Somerford hesitated, as if about to say some- 
thing in her haste. 

** People seem to find it easy to blame Hutchins,'* 
she said dryly. " He brought Roger Morcraft here,'* 
she added. 

Mrs. Ingledew rose. 

" People make very foolish mistakes," she said. 
^^ Hutchins is a man of large and countless interests ; 
he cannot always be looking out for petty details. 
You know that you are absurd in pretending to hold 
him accountable because you do not happen to fancy 
Ursula's husband. Some people foolishly hold him 
accountable without knowing that they are absurd." 

She spoke with dignity and simplicity. Her sister 
looked at her with real kindness. 

"I like your defending your husband, Ida," she 
said. ^^ He is a remarkable man, and I am a cross 
old woman. I '11 apologize if you like." 
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" I do not wish you to apologize," said Ida, still 
coldly. 

"You know Hutchins and I understand each 
other pretty well, after all," returned her sister, quite 
unabashed. " I had a letter from Ursula this morn- 
ing. She is in Vienna." 

" I like her defending her husband like that," Mrs. 
Somerford said a second time, as the door closed upon 
Ida. "I shall tell him she did. As Ursula once 
said, if only Ida could once admit the possibility of 
her being in the wrong — Angeline," she said aloud, 
as Miss Dixon came into the room, "you have 
known Ida as long as I have. Do you think she ever 
thought she was mistaken ? " 

" No," said Angeline promptly. " If Ida Ingledew 
ever thought she was wrong, it is known only to her 
and her Maker." 

But if her own misdoing sat lightly upon her 
bosom's throne, that of her husband was not without 
its depressing effect upon Ida Ingledew. When she 
came away from her sister's, she was seriously troubled, 
and her misgiving increased rather than yielded to 
circumstances. Her sister's words had emphasized 
her uneasiness, and, what was most unusual, no acute 
conviction of what was her immediate duty developed 
for her consolation. It seemed to her that her hus- 
band was growing steadily harder, steadily more im- 
pervious, more absorbed in the intrigues of finance. 
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She knew how vain would be further appeal to him. 
Year by year she had seen herself further away from 
his confidence. She knew he came nearer frankness 
with her sister Adelaide than with her, and this was 
not without its sting, uncomplicated by any sense of 
her own deficiencies. While public resentment was 
rife, she had realized that any display of anxiety or 
indignation would have been extremely annoying to 
her husband as well as distasteful to herself, being a 
species of disloyalty of which with all her shortcom- 
ings she had never been capable, and, it was safe to 
say, never would be. But now the feeling had sub- 
sided. There remained only her own disapproval and 
her own duty, and for once this serene and self- 
appreciative nature halted in indecision. She was not 
quite sure where her duty lay. Her mental uncer- 
tainty extended to her bodily carriage. At the corner 
of the street she paused and finally took the way 
through the park that would bring her near the street 
on which dwelt the Reverend Mr. Bedingfield. 

Mr. Bedingfield was at home and in his study, and 
he greeted Mrs. Ingledew with cordiality, and after 
giving her a comfortable chair, seated himself ready to 
give his attention to the economic relations existing be- 
tween the unworthy poor and the Penny Providents. 

" Mr. Bedingfield," asked Ida Ingledew, " how far 
do you think we are responsible for the errors of 
those nearest to us ? " 
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It was a large question and an unexpected one, but 
Mr. Bedingfield evinced no surprise, whatever he may 
have felt. 

"Not at all," he responded gravely. He had 
realized at once that this was not a question of eco- 
nomics, and, having given his answer, he waited for 
a moment for her to speak again. 

"But surely — " she began, and then she too 
paused. 

" We are all responsible," he went on, *' for our 
own conduct and our own standards. It is our duty 
to see that they are the best that our limitations will 
permit." Ida bowed in assent, though he did not 
look to her for response — she had never doubted this. 
" It does not seem to me that this belief involves a 
responsibility for the errors of others or their conse- 
quences — that is too complicated a matter save for 
omniscience." 

" But you would not withhold all admonition ? " 
she said. 

" I would withhold nothing," he replied quickly, 
"that could help or enlighten another human 
soul." 

" Help or enlighten," she repeated, as one who 
considers. Then she added, "Precisely." 

" Mr. Bedingfield," she resumed after a moment's 
pause, " I am troubled and perplexed, and I have 
come to you for advice." 
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After Mrs. Ingledew left him, the Reverend Mr. 
Bedingfield walked slowly back to his study and stood 
for a few moments, his hands behind him, thinking. 

" That is one of the cases," he murmured, " where 
one must stay on the outside. Only the spirit that 
cleaves the joints and the marrow can bring those 
two natures into accord," and he sighed and walked 
over to his desk, where he paused again in thought. 
" Farther and farther every year they live," he said. 
"And she is a conscientious woman — a religious 
woman — he is a man of tremendous capabilities for 
good — and gradually she has helped nullify them 
all ! That is one of the riddles set us by the Lord 
Almighty ! " and seating himself, as one who has 
little time to look backward, the clergyman took up 
his work until the next interruption should occur. 
But as through a long day he went from one duty to 
another, Ida Ingledew's face came before him now 
and again. For the first time he had seen tears in 
her eyes ; for once, her placidity had been troubled 
and he could not forget it, though he was too wise a 
man to believe that the disturbance necessarily in- 
dicated a struggle from the depths towards something 
more human, more like humility. But it denoted at 
least a tremor of self-confidence, an excess of regret 
over the habit of condemnation. Perhaps Mr. Bed- 
ingfield saw Ida Ingledew more correctly than those 
nearer to her. In the nature of things less irritated 
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by her faults, he could better appreciate the funda- 
mental conscientiousness of her character, which dif- 
ferentiated it forever from a worthless but possibly 
more agreeable one. 

While Mrs. Ingledew was talking in the clergy- 
man's study, Mrs. Somerford and Miss Dixon were 
receiving a visit from Mrs. Blankenship and Teddy 
Siddons. Mrs. Somerford gleaned a good deal of 
ironical amusement from the social intercourse of 
Angeline Dixon and Mrs. Blankenship. The latter 
had never been able to perceive the justice of the 
former's claim to the esteem of the circle in which 
she undoubtedly moved when she chanced to be in 
the city, and her compliances with the exigencies of 
the occasion bore unmistakable marks of compulsion. 
Meanwhile Angeline was so cheerfully unaware of 
the desirability of winning the suffrages of Mrs. 
Blankenship that the spectacle was to edification. 

"Aren't you glad Ursula is coming home, Mrs. 
Somerford ? " asked Teddy. 

" Indeed I am, my dear," replied Mrs. Somerford. 

"I wish she'd leave Morcraft over there," de- 
clared Teddy frankly. 

Mrs. Somerford, with a diplomatic ignoring of her 
own somewhat similar aspiration, shook her head 
tolerantly but reprovingly. 

" Oh, that would hardly do, would it ? " she said. 

" I don't know why not," said Teddy viciously. 
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" Considering, Teddy Blankenship — Siddons," ad- 
monished Angeline Dixon, "that they are coming 
home chiefly on account of his affairs, you *d better " — 
and she nodded in emphatic but inarticulate warn- 
ing. She had always scolded Teddy. "A great 
girl like you playing little boys' games," had been her 
favorite reproach in the old days, much to Teddy's 
amusement. 

"I wish, Theodora, you would not speak so 
lightly of the marriage bond," said Mrs. Blankenship 
in some distress. "One would almost think that 
you yourself would be willing to leave Berkeley in 
Europe," and her artificial smile completed the trans- 
parent jest. 

" I guess Berk could take care of himself if I did," 
said Theodora indifferently, " provided it was not at 
Monte Carlo," she concluded defiantly. Her tone 
did not echo the jesting quality of her mother's. A 
look of real anxiety crept into Mrs. Blankenship's 
eyes. Teddy was so criminally careless of the im- 
pression she made ! 

" I am sure Berkeley would never play cards with 
any but the right sort of people," she said warningly. 

"I guess he'd find them at Monte Carlo," re- 
torted Teddy briefly. " How is your brother, Mrs. 
Somerford ? " 

" Very well and very busy," replied her hostess. 
" They tell me he is quite a man of distinction since 
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that mill-race case," she added indulgently. She was 
of the class which takes prominence for what it is 
worth. 

" Oh, dear me, yes," responded Teddy. " I wish 
he would come and see me. I have always liked him 
better than anybody else." The boldness of the 
statement saved it from too great emphasis, but 
nevertheless Mrs. Somerford was prudent enough to 
speak quickly before Mrs. Blankenship could utter 
the further provocation of a protest. 

" I am so glad you have," she said with evident 
pleasure. " Hayward has always been very attractive 
to me." 

"My dear Theodora," said Mrs. Blankenship 
playfully, " suppose I tell Berkeley ! " 

" Tell him I said so, will you, Mrs. Somerford ? " 
said Teddy definitely. " Your brother, I mean." 

"She'll tell him nothing of the sort while I am 
here," said Miss Dixon in tones of unmitigated 
horror. " You, a married woman — " 

"And still playing little girls' games," mimicked 
Teddy. " Never mind. Miss Angeline, I '11 tell him 
myself, if only he '11 come and see me." 

" My late husband, who, as you know, Mrs. Somer- 
ford, was a man of wonderful knowledge of character," 
Mrs. Blankenship rose, as she spoke, rustling the 
heavy lustreless silk of her expensive mourning, now 
9omewhat chastened in character, in deference to the 
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period when one could go and see a few intimate 
friends, "had a very high opinion of your brother 
— a man of great probity, he used to say." 

"'Straight as a string/ is what he said," said 
Teddy. "I heard him. Come, mother." But she 
paused in her leave-taking. " Ursula tells you things, 
does n't she ? " she said, looking with a touch of long- 
ing into the eyes of the older woman. 

" She used to," said Mrs. Somerford. " I hope she 
will again." 

" I 'd like to tell you things too." The childish- 
ness which was an odd quality of Teddy's knowing- 
ness spoke in her tone. Angeline and Mrs. Blanken- 
ship had said their brief good-byes and were listening. 

" I wish you would," said Mrs. Somerford gently. 
There was an instant's pause, as if the girl would fain 
have spoken then. 

" Oh, not before mother," she exclaimed, as with 
a strong little shake she dropped the other's hand. 
" That would never do, you know." 

There was really nothing to be done but to laugh 
it oiF, and murmur conventional adieux, which they 
all did except Teddy, who, quite serious, stood by, 
swinging her muff impatiently as if pretences were 
very wearing things. It is undeniable that Teddy's 
naivete made it difficult at times. 

Hajrward gave a family dinner for Angeline that 
evening at his rooms. For her It was a fete of a dim 
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impropriety and superlative pleasure. She could not 
sufficiently divest herself of her preconceived notions 
of what a man's housekeeping must be to thoroughly 
enjoy their opposite. Nevertheless, she was as ex- 
cited by the to her unusual entertainment as if she 
had been a young girl, and it was all that the stately 
manservant could do, by the weight of his stolid and 
unflickering presence, to convince her that it was not 
all a sort of playing house. 

" My ! I supposed all yesterday's dishes would be 
in the sink," she confided to Hayward during a 
temporary lull in the service, ^^ but I don't know as 
that man of yours would leave 'em there, after all. 
He looks to be a good deal of a driver in his own 
way." 

"You never can tell by looks," said Hayward 
doubtfully. He adored Angeline. "You would 
better ask him, if you wish to feel sure. Or I *d like 
nothing better than to have you take a look round 
and see how he does things — I 'd feel a lot easier." 

^^ Did you get him instead of a general housework 
girl?" 

" Something of the sort. But he can't play the 
piano, like yours, and I have serious doubts about the 
cow." 

*' Oh, you heard that, did you ? " and Angeline 
could not restrain a smile of pleasure; she could 
never resist Engham's way of remembering her ob- 
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scrvations. " Well, he 's a real good cook. Things 
are tasty/* 

" Teddy Siddons is not happy," said Mrs. Somer- 
ford to Ingledew, as they sat with their coffee after 
dinner. Hayward was showing Angeline some of 
his less esoteric curios, for the most part of which 
valuable collection she had but small respect and 
which were the occasion of more or less unfavorable 
comment, which Engham used every method to ex- 
tort. Mrs. Ingledew was talking with a cousin 
whom her brother had asked to complete the party 
of six. 

*<^No?" said Ingledew comfortably. "Well, I 
wonder who is. Hayward, for example. He's 
pretty comfortable. What odds will you take in 
favor of his being happy ? " 

Something that was not happiness came into 
Mrs. Somerford's eyes, as she looked across the room 
at her brother, who was revelling in Angeline's quali- 
fication of a Tanagra figure. 

" Hayward is — Hayward," she said, " and that is 
some one not easy to embitter or distort." 

"You've got a good mind, Adelaide," said her 
brother-in-law impersonally, " quite a gift for express- 
ing things. Well, what are you going to do about 
it — the other one, I mean ? " 

"You know I never do anything about things, 
Hutchins," said Mrs. Somerford severely. "Do re- 
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member you are not speaking to one of the Com- 
mittee of Ten!" 

Ingledew accepted the reproof without resentment. 

^^ Did you happen to have a theory about her un- 
happiness ? " he asked. 

** Does Berkeley Siddons gamble ? " 

(( I guess so. He did when Blankenship's daughter 
married him. He ought to be able to play for higher 
stakes now," and he smiled a slow, rather scornful 
smile. Ingledew had all the contempt of a man of 
affairs for the drones of civilization. 

" Teddy has grown hard and she will grow reck- 
less/' said Adelaide thoughtfully. She did not expect 
much sympathy from Hutchins, but was speaking 
more to herself than to him. ** The child is going to 
get the worst of it if she turns reckless." 

^^ Siddons came to me in a good deal of a temper 
just after that tramway strike," said Ingledew with 
reminiscent amusement. ^^ It seems Nixon had got 
him to put his money into his company — a little too 
late for much of a dividend. He was inclined to be 
abusive, but I told him monkeying with a buzz saw 
had been condemned by the prudent early in our 
civilization." 

Mrs. Somerford looked at him a moment, and shook 
her head as she met his direct glance. 

" The race is not always to the swift, Hutchins," 
she said warningly. 
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" I know, Adelaide,*' be rejoined. " But a tortoise 
is n't in the same class with a buzz saw. Too much 
of a stunt to beat that, even for a tortoise." 

Mrs. Somerford smiled absently as her lustrous 
eyes rested a moment on her sister and then came 
back to her sister's husband. 

"^ Hutchins," she said quickly and in a low tone, 
^' you should have heard Ida defend you to-day when 
I abused you." 

" Now, what were you abusing me for, Adelaide ? " 
he questioned protestingly. 

^' It is n't that. You are too used to my abuse to 
mind it. It is Ida's defence of you. I liked it." 

Hutchins glanced, as her sister had done, at his 
wife's serene and well-bred countenance, which bore 
no trace of the agitation Bedingfield had witnessed, 
and then away again. 

" Oh, well — I am Ida's husband, you know — and 
you know what she thinks of divorce! — impious, I 
think she calls it." 

" You are very hard, Hutchins." 

" Quite so," he responded, smiling. And rightly 
or wrongly, Mrs. Somerford said to herself that Ida's 
injury to her husband was complete. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE first time the Morcrafts dined out after 
their return it was with Mr. and Mrs. 
Berkeley Siddons. 
^^ I would rather you would see my 
silver before you unpack yours, you know," Teddy 
had said definitely, when she delivered her invitation. 
" And then," she added by way of afterthought, " you 
can see Berkeley too. You never liked him, you 
know, but you always admitted he was good-looking." 

^^ Oh, I shall begin by admitting handsomely that 
he has all the things I used to say he had not," 
laughed Ursula. ^^ I know when the time has come 
for a general retreat." 

" Oh no, you won't," said Teddy shrewdly, " be- 
cause he has n't. But he appears awfully well at the 
head of his own table — that old-world culture, you 
remember — the kind mother used to make ! " with 
which unfilial arrow Teddy took her departure. 

Ursula too noted the change in Teddy as a matter 

of course. What had been unheeding gayety had 

hardened into flippancy of words and manner. Her 

affection for Ursula was evidently imchanged, but she 

»88 
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herself was less spontaneous — at the same time, more 
observing and more indifferent. Ursula pondered the 
change for a few moments, and then her thoughts flew 
to her own position, and she wondered if she too were 
altered and if Teddy found her different. Ursula 
had plenty of exercise for her analytical talents these 
days. 

Engham could not have said that marriage had 
changed her at all when she came into the Siddons 
drawing-room followed by Morcraft. It was the 
first time he had seen her, for he had been called out 
of town just before she landed, and returned only just 
in time for Teddy's dinner. Perfectly dressed in 
a French gown of shimmering blue tissue of indefinite 
design which had an opaline effect, and which bore 
touches of suddenly contrasting color here and there 
in spots where none but those who make fashion 
would have dared to place them, she came down the 
long room to her hostess with all the apparent uncon- 
sciousness, the daintily finished consciousness, which 
distinguished her. The union of an entirely obvious 
social bestowal and of a half-mocking reserve which 
made much of her fascination was still evident. 

" And what did I expect ? " said Engham to himself, 
in irony of his conclusion. ^^ Because I do not like 
Morcraft and because she has been married to him 
for six months, did I expect her to come in weeds, 
announcing that she does not like him either? That 

«9 
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would be so eminently Ursula ! '* And then she 
turned to him. 

" Hayward ! " she exclaimed, returning his hand- 
clasp with enthusiasm. " Oh, I knew Teddy would 
not let you neglect me any longer ! The last time 
I came over you were on the pier, and this time in 
Sioux City. These are Time's Revenges. Roger, 
here is Hayward Engham." 

" That is what the newly married always say," she 
went on confidentially to Engham, as the men shook 
hands with every appearance of cordiality. " Have n't 
you noticed ? — they say to each other, * Roger,' or 
* Ursula,' or whatever it may be, *here is somebody 
or other' — just as if the other could not sec. I 've 
tried to escape it, but I can't — one cannot divert 
Fate. Take my word, it is a subtlety of some sort 
— perhaps it is all in the use of the Christian 
name — but it is Kismet." 

The two men looked at her and laughed : Mor- 
craft in the admiration which had never wavered, 
and Engham simply glad to hear again the tramante 
voice. 

Teddy had not gone too far in conjugal enthusiasm 
when she had said that Berkeley Siddons looked well 
at the head of his own table. In appearance he was 
quite faultless; in manner — in manner that is an 
index of character — Ursula felt, as she had always 
felt, that there was something to be desired. The 
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mere fact that he knew so perfectly what ought to be 
said and done, made his occasional brusqueness and 
restlessness, which was at times almost irritability, the 
less excusable. To Ursula he was deference itself, 
and he talked with her of art and the public affairs 
of other countries with the readiness of a man who 
has given time and attention to what sometimes 
escapes the consciousness of even good citizens. But 
with all his charm the selfishness of the man was 
apparent, and Ursula was quite sure that the old- 
world culture so admired of Mrs. Blankenship was 
not making his new-world wife very happy. Teddy, 
seated between Roger Morcraft and Engham, was in 
high feather. She drank a good deal of champagne, 
and her color, always a little too deep, grew deeper 
still, while her fluent tongue played about subjects of 
contemporary interest with contagious gayety and 
not without freedom. If her observations were a 
little reckless and now and then almost callous, it 
was only Engham who thought of it; Morcraft 
thought, as he had always thought, that she was very 
good fun, which she undoubtedly was. 

After dinner, before the men came into the drawing- 
room, Teddy settled herself with a sigh of satisfaction 
at Ursula's side on one of the tete-a-tete divans that 
invite to confidence. The three or four other women 
were talking together, good-naturedly leaving the 
others to themselves. 
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It was apparent at once that Teddy was in the 
mood for confidences, even had the circumstances not 
been so propitious: the exhilaration of the champagne 
had been left behind with the dessert, and she was 
quieter, if not depressed. 

"You have a charming house, Teddy," said 
Ursula. 

"Oh yes, I've got all the things," Teddy an- 
swered indifferently. " Most of them made to 
order — except Berkeley," and she laughed. There 
was a slight pause, in which Ursula regarded her 
gravely. 

" Well, mother ought to be satisfied." Teddy broke 
the silence with an unmirthful laugh. " I look all 
right, don't I? And everything goes — and I see 
none but the best. Even Berk's relatives on his 
mother's side are quite civilized when you get to 
know them, and they have several lovely old pieces 
of furniture." 

" And your mother is satisfied, is n't she ? " smiled 
Ursula. 

" Oh yes ; though she 'd have a better time if she 
did n't bore Berkeley so. He would like to turn her 
down. He would like to turn us all down except 
father's money." 

" Oh, Teddy I " sighed Ursula. 

" Oh, I know," said Teddy hardily. " You think 
it is awfully bad form to talk like this. But what is 
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the use of pretending ? — Berkeley and I understand 
each other perfectly, and why shouldn't I tell you ? — 
I 've always told you everything." She did not 
pause for an answer to her question. " There 's 
one thing I did n't tell you, however : that was that 
he let me see, before we were fairly engaged, that 
he had n't anything and trusted to my money to 
pay his debts and give us something to live on. The 
funny thing about it was that he did n't think it 
was anything to be ashamed of. That is one of the 
advantages of being educated on the other side, I 
guess." 

" And did n't that — " began Ursula and stopped. 

" Did n't that make me want to break the engage- 
ment ? Oh no, why should I ? It happens often 
enough — it was only the saying • so. And I did 
think that — that he was fond of me. And it did n't 
seem to make any particular difference, either," her 
voice fell from its metallic intonation into something 
more personal in its wearinecs. ^^ It was all one to 
me, and everybody but you thought it was a good 
match — and you — you were going to marry Roger 
Morcraft." 

" What a child you were, Teddy ! " 

'^ But I 'm not now," and Teddy turned her face 
to Ursula's with an expression in which might be 
read experience, disillusion — Ursula did not quite 
know what to call it — but for the moment in which 
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it came and went in a flash of revelation, it did away 
with all the efFect of her color and laughter, making 
her look old and oddly like her mother. 

^^ It 's childishness perhaps that makes me tell you 
now," she went on, ^^ but it is quite as much that I 
don't care. And don't you know I never could keep 
anything to myself? Here are the men," she an- 
nounced in another tone ; ^^ they did n't stay so long 
as usual," and she rose and went forward to speak to 
Morcraft, who was the first to enter. For a mo- 
ment Ursula was alone, and, half startled by Teddy's 
frankness, though she knew it so well, she compared 
Berkeley Siddons's handsome, perverse face with that 
of her husband as he stood talking to his hostess. 
The two men had something in common in their 
appearance; both looked nervous, restless, acquisitive; 
after a fashion both lacked the same thing — a certain 
serene directness of expression and manner — so she 
told herself — but there was all the difference in the 
world between the fretful, indolent discontent of the 
one and the lithe, susceptible energy of the other. 
Her thoughts went back to the evening when Mor- 
craft had delicately told her that he was financially 
independent — an assurance so unlike the unblushing 
selfishness of Siddons. 

"Yes," she said to herself, "at least Roger is 
above mercenary considerations — yes, that — what- 
ever — " and there she mentally pulled herself up, 
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and turned with a sense of relief to Engham, who 
came up and sat down by her. 

'' You are thinking that Teddy Siddons is not 
Teddy Blankenship/' he said. 

" Yes," she assented at once, " and how nice of 
you to know it." 

'' That is my strong point, you know," he observed, 
settling his glasses before he looked at her, ^^ knowing 
things." 

" Yes," she assented again, " one of the strongest. 
Don't turn your magnifying-glass on me," she urged, 
laughing, but not without seriousness. Suddenly she 
recognized that this perfect comprehension in which 
she had so long rejoiced might have its drawbacks — 
as if it gave him a power she could not quite gauge, 
an advantage she might sometime wish to withhold. 

"I do not need a magnifying-glass," he answered 
calmly, '' to see that you have retained your strong 
points. The opportunities of foreign travel seem to 
have left them undiminished." 

'^ A little polish here and there is all that could 
reasonably be expected," urged Ursula. 

'^I shall undoubtedly find out that your manners 
still leave something to be desired. There is a cer- 
tain quality in a rough diamond that no polish ever 
quite reaches, but at present I may say that you are 
holding your own as the most agreeable woman I 
know." 
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'* Dear, dear! " ejaculated Mrs. Morcraft. " And 
a rough diamond, too. But with a heart of gold, I 
do assure you. Do you really think so ? " she de- 
manded with an eagerness which belied her lightness. 

Engham nodded gravely. 

"Oh, I am so glad. You know I was half 
afraid you would stop making love to me now I 
am married." 

" Nothing is further from my thoughts." 

"Such a relief," breathed Ursula. "I did not 
know that it would be quite proper. I am a little 
at sea still about where the proprieties begin in my 
new relation. One has such different examples, you 
know," she observed pensively. " I cannot be sure 
how many perquisites a married woman ought to 
give up and I should so hate to part with anything 
unnecessarily." 

"I am the best judge in this instance," he said 
quietly. 

"You were always an arrogant person," said 
Ursula, but with meekness, and she met his eyes 
with what was again almost a fear of his assump- 
tions and her own acquiescence. This apprehension 
was something so new she would have liked to pause 
and analyze it then and there, but her thoughts flew 
back to Teddy. " What has happened to Teddy, 
Hayward ? " she asked. " You cannot perhaps say 
that she has lost her naivete or her high spirits, but 
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— something has gone — something has come! How 
can one so change in so short a time ! " 

'' It is possible " said Hay ward briefly. " She has 
grown up, that is all," he added, as Ursula*s eyes still 
dwelt on Teddy with an expression of something like 
pain. 

" You think she has — at last," questioned Ursula 
with a half-smile of recollection. 

" Yes, they do usually in the long run." 

"And I cannot help it — I can do nothing." She 
spoke with utter ruefulness. 

" Why, no. How like you to think you could ! " 

"There are things one cannot remedy." Ursula 
spoke with fine and reproachful reasonableness. 
" Don't you suppose I know that ? " 

Engham laughed aloud. 

"You have learned things, too," he said; and 
Ursula could not to her own satisfaction decide if it 
were the idlest of comments or no. 

" Roger," said Ursula, as, after their return, she 
stood a moment looking at the smouldering grate 
fire. It was the same room she had entered months 
earlier to face Angeline Dixon with the knowledge 
of her defection. On the return of the Morcrafts 
the apartment had happened to be obtainable, and she 
had insisted on taking it temporarily at least, she had 
liked it so well before. Son^ nyihinp j broufrht back that 
evening to her to-niriO^\^M't^C^a^ mysterious 
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chains of association of which a gesture, a scent, an 
efFect of light may form the first link. The room 
was the same, the furnishing very much the same. 
Morcraft was leaning on the chair in which Angeline 
had waited that night. If Ursula felt dimly but irrev- 
ocably that there were other changes than the obvi- 
ous one of the personality of her companion, she put 
the idea away — she meant still to regulate her life 
about as she should choose, and why should she fail ? 

— she had so rarely failed. 

" Roger, was not Berkeley Siddons involved in that 
affair with the Nixon Tramway Company ? " 

^^ I think he was," answered Morcraft with a fleet- 
ing frown. 

^^ There is a certain rude justice, then, in his having 
Teddy's money to spend," commented his wife 
thoughtfully. 

Morcraft looked at her a moment, not immediately 
following her thought. 

" Oh yes," he said after an instant. " You mean 

— yes — Blankenship made a good thing out of the 
transfer — " 

"Oh, Roger!" exclaimed Ursula with a little 
shiver. " How can you put it that way ? " 

" Well, was n't that what you meant ? " asked the 
other uneasily. He did not like the subject, and he 
had been disagreeably surprised more than once to see 
what a vivid impression the incident of Blankenship's 
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death had made on his wife's mind; how vital the 
whole matter was to her still ; how tenaciously she 
held to a belief in a sort of bloodguiltiness on the 
part of the fomenters of the strike. 

Ursula considered a moment. 

" Well, I suppose it was," she admitted with her 
accustomed fairness, " only I did not look at it from 
that precise point of view." 

She saw that her husband was annoyed by her 
tone as well as uneasy under it, and she had not 
meant to annoy him. She had learned in these six 
months that she had to be careful of a certain self- 
consciousness on his part to which she had not been 
used in the other men she knew best, a readiness to 
find criticism in what she meant only for argument or 
even jest. While not in the least over-sensitive to it, 
she did not mean to arouse it unnecessarily. 

'' It is rather a pity, is n't it," she went on, " that 
he should have had to give so much for so little ? " 
She was thinking of Teddy, and her fortune seemed a 
singularly futile possession just then. 

" Little ! " exclaimed Morcraft, laughing. " Most 
people think he got a deuced lot." 

"What will not a man give in exchange for his 
life ? " murmured Ursula. " I can't believe in its 
final benefit," she said more audibly, "it is stained 
with blood." 

Morcraft straightened himself with a short laugh. 
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and went over to toss the end of a cigarette into the 
grate. 

^^ Don't you think you are unreasonable on that 
one point, my dear Ursula ? " he asked. 

" I have no doubt I am," she said frankly. " But 
you would not like me so well, Roger," she added 
with her irresistible smile, " if I were reasonable on 
all." He stood before her, looking down at her. 

'' I would love you if you were without a reason to 
your name," he said passionately, and kissed her. 

" Of course, but not if I were without a folly," 
laughed Ursula, pushing him away ; ^^ no man would. 
And I'm glad," she went on, "that that was a deal 
you were not in — and you are not sorry yourself, as 
you have told me more than once." 

Morcraft walked to the other side of the room. 
It was distinctly annoying, the way Ursula treated this 
subject. He was never quite sure just what he had 
said about it. 

"It does not seem to have brought disaster to 
Ingledew," he said impatiently. He happened to be 
in one of his moods of irritation against Ingledew. 
For the moment the latter had nothing for him to do 
that promised large and immediate results, and in the 
excitement attending the good things that Ingledew 
now and then "put him on to" his regular routine 
affairs had been rendered distasteful. Moreover, while 
he had no idea of not forwarding the other's interests. 
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Hutchins had let Morcraft perceive that it was rather 
as Ursula's husband that he appealed to him than as 
an independent and valued ^^ operator/' and Morcraft's 
sensitive vanity could not brook this without at least 
a spasmodic resentment. Always conscious of Ingle- 
dew's really enormous influence and his astuteness, 
both of which he knew to be far beyond his own, he 
was not always ready to admit this recognition to the 
man himself or, still less, to other people. 

'' No," assented Ursula soberly. " I think some- 
times," she went on, taking her fan and gloves from 
the table where she had laid them down, ^^that 
Hutchins is so — detached — that he does not seem 
to come into contact with personalities at all. It is 
rather as if he were engaged in the play of abstract 
forces, you know." She looked at her husband with 
a certain anxiety. Always very fond of Hutchins, 
she found the same difficulty in dealing with him 
consistently that confronted Mrs. Somerford and 
others. She knew she was inconsistent, but she 
hated to have Roger remark it. Morcraft uttered 
another of his almost uneasy laughs. 

^^He is not so detached in this matter as you 
think," he said. 

" Why ? How ? " she asked, turning towards him. 

Morcraft hesitated. His irritation, fed by what he 
thought was Ingledew's indifference, and by something 
he did not pause to analyze in Ursula's own words — 
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the indication of her attitude towards all these people 
she knew so well and to whom he remained an out- 
sider save on her account — was ready to flame forth. 
But he knew he was on dangerous ground. Still she 
was his wife now ; nothing could alter that. 

*' He did not escape contact with Mr. William 
Ryan," he said. 

" Oh," said Ursula, " the walking delegate ? I 
suppose not," she added thoughtfully. " He had to 
adjust terms with the employes after the strike, and 
with Hutchins as the representative of the company." 

" He had to adjust them before the strike was over, 
I fancy." Morcraft spoke with a disagreeable intona- 
tion. *' What a stunning gown that is of yours, Ur- 
sula ! " he added quickly. " Is that Paris ? " 

"Yes. What do you mean, Roger, by adjusting 
terms ? " 

His intonation had by no means escaped her, and 
she was resolved to know its meaning. 

" That I am not going to tell you," he said, trying 
to laugh it off. 

Ursula crossed the room swiftly, and laying her 
hands on his arms, looked up at him through her 
eyelashes. 

" What do you mean ? " she reiterated, quite as if 
he had not spoken. He looked down at her again, 
laughing and frowning. She was excessively pretty, 
and what difference did it make, after all ? 
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"It is not a thing to talk about," he began. 
" Mighty few people know it. Ingledew would not 
have let on to everybody." He never could resist an 
implication of confidential terms with the man who 
so vexed him. Ursula nodded. 

" He bribed Ryan to keep up the strike." 

" Bribed Ryan to keep up the strike," repeated 
Ursula. And then " Oh, Hutchins," she sighed dis- 
tressfully. "Oh, Hutchins ! And Mr. Blankenship 
was shot," she added sadly. 

" And Blankenship was shot," he assented. " Not," 
he said in a quick impulse of self-defence, "that that 
really had anything to do with it." 

" Oh yes, it had," asserted Ursula gravely. " That 
is one of the penalties of trickery. Things happen — 
things you do not think of. Otherwise trickery would 
be simpler than it is." 

Morcraft looked at her apprehensively. If he had 
been willing to deceive her months before in order to 
keep her esteem, he was more willing now. 

^^ I am more glad than ever that you had nothing 
to do with it," she said, going slowly out of the room. 
At the door she paused a moment and looked back. 
"More glad than ever," she repeated. He was 
drawing seltzer from a siphon into a glass of ice 
that stood on a tray on a side table. 

"So am I, my darling," he said without glanc- 
ing up. 
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Ursula went slowly upstairs. She could hardly 
account to herself for her very strong feeling in the 
matter of the strike, for she knew that with her even 
the most vivid impressions were displaced sooner or 
later by others as vivid. But the deaths of the two 
men who without touching her aflTections were a part 
of her immediate environment, maintained their place 
in her shrinking indignation. It was so different from 
the tragedies she read about every day in the papers — 
this falling of a man dead almost at her very feet — 
and the other swaying, wounded figure passing out 
before her very eyes from a noisy, sordid confusion 
into the great, quiet unknown ! Roger was, she 
knew, inclined to be impatient with the persistence 
of her emotion, but he condemned the circumstances 
quite as severely as she — that was one comfort. It 
was pleasant to have him agree with her so entirely — 
it was not always that he did, though he was very 
tolerant of her opinions — almost as tolerant as Hay- 
ward. She smiled absently as she thought of Hay- 
ward's unchanged attitude, and then quickly she 
turned away from it with a touch of that fear she had 
known that evening in his presence. For the first 
time she felt there was something in his unfailing 
comprehension to be avoided — what it was she did 
not pause to inquire. 



CHAPTER XX 

IT was several months later, and the benediction 
of June was upon the land. The little village 
of Lexington scarcely murmured in its early 
afternoon sleep. Around the green where the 
until then dim figure of armed resistance first strode, 
knocking loudly at the doors of peace and sternly 
summoning the householders forth, the unthreatened 
homes of trim and well-ordered contentment now 
stood on somnolent guard. 

" It 's lucky you can't stake the cradle of American 
liberty — you would if you could," said Teddy Siddons 
with a hard laugh. 

" On anything I happened to hold," assented 
Berkeley sullenly. 

^^ It 's pleasant to see how the children of our 
forefathers appreciate their independence," went on 
Teddy in ill-tempered contention. 

^^I don't care a hang about independence," said 
Berkeley in his well-bred but disagreeable tone. 

" So I 've observed," returned Teddy with a shrug. 

Siddons rose and walked lazily away from the steps 
oo 305 
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of the inn, where his wife was seated, pausing when 
he was out of hearing. The innuendo awoke no 
sensation of shame or regret, but Teddy bored him 
when she was in this mood. He was excessively 
bored anyway. The present expedition, as may be 
surmised, was none of his choosing, though he had 
yielded in the matter, as he was obliged to yield now 
and then, from prudential motives. Teddy, with all 
her recklessness, had a good deal of her father's 
shrewdness about money, and she occasionally 
twitched the check rein pretty sharply. It had been a 
whim of Ursula's, this trip to Lexington and Concord. 
She had abruptly roused to the enormity of never 
having visited the historic ground, and with the energy 
developed in the idle season had communicated to 
Morcraft a sufficiently good imitation of conviction of 
sin on the same subject. Teddy had begged that she 
might go too, and take Berkeley away for a few days 
at least from the gay place where they were staying, 
where cards and cocktails made the intelligent order 
of the day to the exclusion of the less casual, — a pro- 
gramme resulting in a temporary bankruptcy suffi- 
ciently formidable to make him irritably accede to his 
wife's requisition. 

" See if you can't be a good American for once in 
your life, Berkeley," Ursula had said to him as they 
walked over the green. She had not much patience 
with Siddons, and was not specially averse to letting 
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him perceive it, though she avoided any quarrel with 
him. 

"That's what he'll never be," jeered Teddy, 
" till he 's on his deathbed — then he may begin to 
worry over his chances for Paris." 

Neither derision nor eloquence had had much 
effect on him, and his only comment had been suffi- 
ciently characteristic. As they had stood on the his- 
toric doorstone whither Jonathan Harrington, Jr., 
dragged himself to die, Berkeley had looked around 
a moment before he lighted a cigarette. 

" This sort of thing and the British army ! " he 
observed. " Took awfully long odds, did n't they? " 
And even Ursula had laughed. 

Now he sauntered back and stood looking at 
Teddy. 

" When are we going to get away from here? " he 
asked crossly. 

" When the trap comes round," she said indiffer- 
ently. " Here are the others." 

Ursula and Morcraft came out of the door just as 
the carriage was driven from the stable. Ursula's 
eyes were lustrous with interest, as she called out 
laughing,— 

" I can trace every step of ' John Bull's Run ' for 
you. I feel as patriotic as Isaac Muzzy." 

Morcraft put her into the carriage, smiling assent- 
ingly if somewhat absently. The past few months 
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had increased the restlessness of his manner; the 
frown between his eyebrows came more frequently 
and had an effect of irritability rather than concentra- 
tion. He lent himself readily enough, however, to the 
spirit of the occasion as voiced by Ursula, while he 
took his seat by Teddy, who already had the lines. 
Ursula, adaptable as ever, was genuinely stirred by 
the associations of the place. The gracious fertile 
country was full for her of the pathos and the courage 
of that determined stand and pursuit ; no centuries 
to look down upon the contestants from immutable 
monuments, they fought for a Future dimmer than 
the Past, with nothing but the convictions of the 
human soul to lend them confidence and faith. The 
struggle gains rather than loses in dignity, as decades 
give the view proportion. The contrast of the sim- 
plicity, the meagreness of the revolt with its tremen- 
dous result, struck her with all its dramatic force as 
though she had not long been familiar with it, as the 
subject of literature and oratory. Teddy Siddons, 
with all her cynicism, was as ready to recognize what- 
ever Ursula pointed out as ever she had been to see 
the blue shadows on the snow in that other time 
when she was Teddy Blankenship, and greedy rather 
than cynical — and, it may be said, she was as 
intermittently successful. Of Siddons nothing was 
to be expected, everything was on such a pitifully 
small scale to him that he could think of nothing but 
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its failure to be imposing, and though Morcraft re- 
sponded to her appeals with amiability and intelli- 
gence, it was with a shade of disappointment that 
Ursula more than once glanced away from him, and 
contented herself with regulating Teddy's sympathies, 
which now and then declared themselves ignobly on 
the wrong side. 

It was quite late the same afternoon that Ursula 
and Morcraft visited the battlefield at Concord. 
Leaving the others at the inn, they walked down that 
shady street about which cling for the New England 
pilgrim the serene associations of literature, as he 
sees, turning a corner just before him, the Greek 
head and good Yankee shoulders of the Concord 
seer, and slips here and there into the chequered 
shade of the novelist's imagination, to emerge into 
the thin but resinous sunshine of the woodcraftsman, 
or possibly wander within hearing of the vague, 
undiminishing stream of the most unremunerative 
of philosophers. 

The temporary separation from Teddy and her 
husband was something of a relief to them. The 
sharp edge of the other's differences was apt to rasp 
through the decent coverings of the social amenities, 
and to Ursula especially there was a constant regret 
in witnessing Teddy's deterioration under the strain. 
Worse than her aggressiveness or her flippancy was 
the fact that the sunny warmth of a naturally afFec- 
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tionate disposition served to heat her resentments and 
to fuse her disappointment into bitterness. 

" It would be better that they should separate," 
she said to herself, "than that Teddy should have 
her temper spoiled. If people injure each other 
mentally and morally, they ought not to live together. 
It is for that reason I would not live with Ida — it 
was ruining my disposition." 

"We are reversing history, Roger, are we not? 
— you and I," she said aloud, as they turned into the 
pine-shaded entrance that leads to the battlefield. 
*' Do you remember our reviving the associations of 
the Civil War at Hampton ? " 

"Oh yes," replied Morcraft, "this makes that 
seem very recent, does n't it ? " Then they walked 
on silently through the dim arcade of the pines, look- 
ing forward to where the monument, dimly descried, 
raised itself like a white shrine at the end of the vista. 
In a few moments, still in silence — Ursula because 
she wished to gather all the suggestions of the scene, 
Morcraft because he found nothing special to say — 
they passed beneath the level-lidded minute-man, in 
the fresh, fearless resolution of his youth, and came 
out upon the bridge. The flicker of the little stream 
was the only suggestion of motion in the flat, quiet 
expanse over which lay the soft, brooding hush of 
the hour. It was all tempered, unchallenging j there 
were no lurid colors of flaming day. A few white 
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clouds lay on the horizon and reflected themselves 
in the water, which looked black by contrast. It 
was as if the tide of life had swept itself beyond and 
outside; as if the full-grown America, rejoicing like 
a strong man to run a race, had rushed on, but had 
resolved to leave untouched, by the hand of his auda- 
cious maturity, the primitive quiet of his birthplace. 

" Oh, I like it, I like it ! " said Ursula under her 
breath, as she looked from the rising ground at the 
right to the levels of the left, and caught the glimmer 
of the river through trees of a bright greenish bronze 
in the afternoon light. She figured to herself the ap- 
proach, the courage, and the clash at the little bridge. 
" It is so small and yet — heroic size ! It is — is n't 
it ? — most appropriate — Roger — for the birthplace 
of liberty ! — of a government by the people, for the 
people ! " She was half laughing, half tearful, in the 
vividness of her enthusiasm. 

" Why, I don't know," and Morcraft glanced 
about him rather critically. ^^ It is small enough, 
certainly. I had thought it would be bigger. Amer- 
ica is a big enough country to have had something 
really handsome in the way of a birthplace," he con- 
cluded, laughing, and Ursula, with a patience she had 
learned, smiled too, though she went on across the 
bridge with a sigh of disappointment, only half 
checked. 

" I suppose it is n't very — showy," she admitted. 
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" Oh, well, it need n't be showy," he went 
on jestingly, conscious that he was not entering 
into her mood, ^ just something solid and rich and 
expensive." 

Really, perhaps he was right, she told herself, 
perhaps something noisier, more magnificent, more 
ornate, would be more indicative of the America that 
had grown from these beginnings — the America of 
the rich, the restless, the ambitious, the worldly wise 
— the country of Hutchins Ingledew, of Berkeley 
Siddons, of — well, why not? — of Roger Morcraft. 
Not one of them was of the type of yonder minute- 
man. 

^^ I 'm going to walk up on the rising ground there," 
said Morcraft. ^^ I like to get it all in my mind, and 
there 's nothing like going over the ground, if it is 
only a little plot like this." He felt constrained, 
half in irritation with himself, half in resentment 
towards her, to belittle what Ursula found large. 
She knew the mood well. 

" Very well, I will wait here," she returned, and 
he walked away from her up the gentle ascent. She 
was as sure as if he had told her, that he did so 
thinking he should find a precise knowledge of 
the locality valuable sometime for political oratory. 
Thoughtfully she strolled to the foot of the monu- 
ment and seated herself on the grass. With the de- 
parture of her husband, the profound meaning of it 
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all reasserted itself to her imagination. Again the 
grassy levels grew symbolical of the peace, not of 
tame acquiescence, but of fundamental principles, 
enunciated by nature and maintained by nature's God 
— principles which, now that redcoats and minute- 
men had passed out of hearing of the fray, still de- 
clared that there was indeed a beauty and a serenity 
worth the dying for. Yes, perhaps with its plutocrats 
and its materialists, the country had gone a good way 
from its early ideals, but here, thank God, it had kept 
an object lesson in them ! The river by the bridge 
was dark and might have been of unknown depths. 
Did any one of that little band, she questioned, glance 
down into it that morning, and wonder if it were to 
be stained with blood ? The thick green grass grew 
down fairly into the stream : there was actually no 
dividing line between the field and the water — like 
the strife which cut straight through the soft fringes 
of peace, she said to herself — and quickly varying 
her own metaphor, she added, that just so softly had 
it purled among its sedges on that eventful morning, 
all unconscious that its psychological moment had 
come, and that it was there and then a dividing line 
between despotism and liberty. As thus she let her 
fancy play as it would in speculation and simile, the 
scene took on more vivacity and movement. A boat 
holding a man and two girls came towards her, plash- 
ing a trifle the quietness of the toy river, and from the 
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other direction came a canoe which two paddlers 
guided smoothly among the lily-pads. The boats 
met and passed each other — it looked to be no 
simple matter in the narrow channel, but it was 
done ; the slight interruption seemed to recall Ursula 
to self-consciousness. She dropped her head back, 
realizing that she was ver}' tired. Perhaps it was the 
unwonted fire of the day's enthusiasm, she told her- 
self smiling, that had burned itself out into the ashes 
of fatigue. But she knew it was not that. It was 
a weariness such as she never used to know — the 
weariness of a limited horizon, a thwarted expecta- 
tion; of petty complexities i the weariness of the 
unfulfilled that is without hope of completion. It 
was not often she had time to think about it, but 
to-day in the presence of what had been the trium- 
phant confidence of the country's youth in its day 
of small things, and with the depression of physical 
fatigue, it overwhelmed her. 

It was inevitable that she should have found out 
before long that the man she had married was not 
one of high ideals or of the noblest impulses ; that 
his vanity was great ; that his assumptions were 
often ill-grounded ; that he had the manner of 
success without the ability to achieve it. Not only 
her pride but her philosophy had come to her aid, 
possibly more quickly and more completely than 
if she had been a more emotional woman. With 
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that reasonableness to which she had not mis- 
takenly laid claim, she had told herself that many 
women were disappointed in their husbands, many 
of them more unhappily than she i that she had made 
her choice of her own free will, and that so long as 
Roger Morcraft had always been Roger Morcraft 
and she had simply been too late in recognizing his 
limitations and had taken a small man for a large one, 
the only decent thing for her to do was to make the 
best of it for herself, and, above all, not to make him 
suffer for what had been her fault. That he had 
developed a nervous irritability, a natural consequence 
of his own ambition and his own ineffectiveness, a 
disposition to pick flaws in the success of others 
which it seemed to him should on righteous prin- 
ciples have been his own, and an inclination to gird 
at any one who was what he was not, did not make 
Ursula's task an easier one. But she was woman 
enough to be sorry for him, and conservative enough 
to find in the man who was her husband what she 
could to be fond of rather than to condemn, and in this 
conservatism she had been confirmed by Teddy's 
somewhat noisy unhappiness. Altogether she was 
very fair and reasonable, but in this summer twilight, 
while the quiet colored end of evening smiled on the 
peace, she was very tired. She longed for the primi- 
tive loyalties, the fundamentals of love and trust, the 
thrill of great sacrifice, even the sternness of the rigid. 
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unadorned, uncompromising simplicities of life and 
belief 5 they spoke to her from the levels and the 
silences of the scene of an earlier confession of faith. 
Tears came slowly into her eyes, and she did not 
even brush them away — she was not sure whether 
they were a tribute to the Past or the Future. It was 
while there were still traces of them that Morcraft 
strolled back and dropped on the grass at her side. 

" It would be a brave man who should walk across 
the bridge with hostile intent towards the liberties he 
has left his plough to protect," said Ursula idly, gaz- 
ing up at French's statue. 

Morcraft glanced sidewise up at the alert, stalwart 
figure. He had seen the traces of tears, and he 
neither asked the cause nor expected her to offer an 
explanation, but they added to the vague irritation he 
was experiencing. It was another of the trifling in- 
dications that in many ways Ursula still held herself 
aloof from him, of that elusiveness which he had fool- 
ishly enough thought would vanish when she became 
his wife, not seeing that it was a part of her very self. 

" There is mighty little that is typical about him," 
he said carelessly. He had expressed her own thought, 
but she hated his acquiescence in it. " Perhaps, after 
all, we 've got some of it left," he added, " some of 
the old spirit transformed into hustle — we have 
hustle enough," and he laughed as he drew a letter 
out of his pocket. " Hutch Ingledcw is a pretty 
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good example of what the minute-man has been 
modified into. Here is a letter I have n't had a chance 
to show you before/' and he gave it to her. She 
opened and read it slowly : it related to the prospect 
of Morcraft's running for a state office, which pros- 
pect a recent political tergiversation had made brighter 
in Ingledew's opinion. He had caught a hint from 
an accidental interview — if any of Ingledew's inter- 
views were ever entirely accidental — with a local 
authority, and forwarded it to Morcraft for what it 
was worth — no inconsiderable value, he thought. It 
must be acted on at once if at all. Ursula gave the 
whole letter her attention, but there was one sentence 
that flashed with a sudden meaning before her eyes 
in a light that eclipsed the rest. 

*' It 's that last sentence I wanted you to sec par- 
ticularly," said Morcraft with his old air of regulated 
self-importance. " Of course nothing is to be said 
about it yet." 

'' If this works, as it looks now," Hutchins had 
written with abbreviated construction, " you can get 
the next highest — Ursula may like that better yet." 
But though she read it carefully, this was not the 
phrase which held Ursula's intelligence. Half a page 
above, Ingledew, with more than his usual explicitness 
and less than his usual caution, had written, ^^ Same 
tactics that you conducted so successfully with R. will 
do it, I guess." 
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If it had not been for the susceptibility of her 
present mood, she might have passed the words with 
indifference as a communication for which she cared 
nothing, — passed them as Morcraft himself had done 
in the interest of the more important clauses. He 
had forgotten them entirely ; it was only her sensitive- 
ness that now lent the incident referred to a factitious 
importance in his eyes. 

" Who is R. ? " she asked. 

" R. ? " he repeated. " Oh, Ryan," and then he 
changed color and took the paper out of her hand. 
" I gave you the letter, thinking you might be inter- 
ested in the senatorial prospect," he said irritably. 

" So I am," said Ursula at once. " Hutchins is 
quite in earnest, is n't he ? And he is entirely in 
your interest." 

^^ He likes to play the game," said Morcraft moodily, 
his satisfaction lost in the annoyance of his own 
stupidity. 

^^ Oh, more than that, I think," said Ursula gently. 

Across the grassy levels came suddenly a rough 
voice urging a horse to heavier labor. The poor 
animal was plainly in sight, in the pellucid twilight, 
straining heavily at a load of early hay. It was a 
jarring note in the stillness of the meadow battlefield 
— man's inhumanity was worse than the associations 
of war — a war that had been for principle. Ursula 
brought her eyes back from the hay-cart. 
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" Billy Ryan, I suppose/* she said lightly. Her 
eyes met his with coolness in their questioning glance. 
His flickered before them, and he turned them away. 

^^ Oh, I suppose so," he said with a sudden curse. 
''' " ' Bad 'cess to him,* is what Mrs. Porton says," said 
Ursula reprovingly ; " that seems more appropriate." 

He looked at her furtively as she went back to her 
study of the horizon. Her voice was so even he 
wondered if she meant more than she said. But she 
gave him no indication of what line of defence it 
would be best to follow. Perhaps she was as careless 
as she seemed ; perhaps she was not putting two and 
two together. But unfortunately for him Ursula had 
a head for the kind of mental arithmetic he would like 
to have discouraged. She recalled instantly what 
Mrs. Porton had tearfully told her had been Michael's 
last words to Mr. Ryan. "And it's my belief," he 
had cried in an access of indignation, " that you 've 
played a double game and a dirty one, Billy Ryan, and 
I believe you 're damned rotten ! " "That same says 
Michael, may the saints forgive him," Mrs. Porton 
had said. At the time it had seemed to Ursula that 
he was unnecessarily as well as inelegantly vehement. 

" They will be waiting for us," she said, rising and 
preceding Morcraft as he too picked himself up from 
the ground. Something in the action, in the similarity 
of their positions, brought to her the mental picture 
of herself and Engham as they had stood a moment 
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on the rocks the last time she had been there with 
him before her engagement. In bitter reminiscence 
she paused again, and as she did so her glance fell on 
a man and woman who on the far edge of the meadow 
caught the last rays of the setting sun which had 
already left the intervening fields in dusk. For a 
moment the golden light touched and held them, dis- 
tinguishing the two figures in a brief glory. Perhaps, 
she thought, in a sudden illumination of rebellion, at 
the end of life people might stand together in a final 
radiance. Then she went on under the pines, speak- 
ing of indifferent things, Morcraft, restless, uneasy, 
almost silent, at her side, with no trace of that dom- 
inating quality of which he liked to think himself 
possessed, and which might, as Ursula was a woman, 
have saved the situation even now. 

^' I shall not ask him anjrthing more,'' she was say- 
ing to herself as they passed along the street with its 
haunting memories of plain living and high thinking ; 
" he has told me a lie." 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE summer weeks went by in that ap- 
parent uniformity which governs the lot 
of most people during most of their lives 
— a uniformity that seems to leave their 
actions, their environment, their relations to one an- 
other about the same, but which may cover the only 
great changes of life — those changes which make for 
comprehension and character. So the Morcrafts, the 
Ingledews, the Blankenships, and Hayward Engham 
appeared to be doing the things they had usually done 
in the same general way, with variation enough to 
keep their lives from the merely mechanical. To be 
sure, Engham was more absorbed than usual in his 
profession, and in the detail of two important cases 
which hung on during the summer months found no 
time for a vacation, which gave his sisters occasion 
for a good deal of fruitless argument and expostula- 
tion. The Siddons family, too, showed a little more 
of the frayed edge of conventional decorum, but, after 
all, the effect was about what it had been. And yet 
beneath the unruffled surface the currents set this way 

and that, some of them swift, eddying, dizzying, others 
ax 31X 
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slower, more fitful, not less forceful, but all inevitably 
changing the relative positions of these men and 
women, and altering their lives as they moulded their 
characters, for better or for worse. All of which 
goes to prove the often enunciated but not always 
admitted axiom, that it is not the cataclysms of life 
that hew our destinies, but the quieter succession of 
days and nights which determines how the cataclysms 
shall leave them. 

To Ursula, as she went and came, in her prettiest 
gowns and her beguiling ease, it seemed that the cur- 
rents were whirling in fretful, rebellious eddies, from 
which she longed to strike out and be free. She 
could no longer close her eyes to her mistake ; the 
knowledge of Morcraft's deviousness, to give it no 
harsher name, had opened them irrevocably, and the 
clear-sightedness of which she had declared to Engham 
that it cut her off from the consolations of her less 
perspicacious sisters, left her none of the resources of 
a dimness of vision more or less wilful. The question 
was, what was she to do ? It had always been next 
to impossible for her to admit that she could do noth- 
ing to redeem a situation. Sturdily she rebelled 
against the position of a woman who did not believe 
in her husband, and must act a hundred pitiful little 
dramas a day. With her whole soul she hated this, 
and yet, on the other hand, it was no such un- 
common lot, and obstinate rejection of the conse- 
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quences of one's own action was not only futile, it was 
petty and undignified. With equal fervor she turned 
away from the impotence of unavailing contention. 
For that contention would be unavailing she had no 
doubt, and in this lay much of the bitterness of her 
struggle. Her representations, her reproaches, should 
she utter them, would annoy her husband. They 
might cause him regret or seriously vex him, but they 
would not move him. He would shake them ofF 
after a few moments or a few hours, because he 
would not understand anything but their vexing qual- 
ity, and his vanity would quickly seek consolation for 
her disapproval. It is one of the hardest and one of 
the most incredible lessons of life — this discovery 
that where we were prepared for opposition there is 
nothing but vacuity. The resources of a final appeal 
reserved as a crucial weapon, vanish with the realiza- 
tion that there is nothing for that appeal to reach. 

It was, of course, inevitable that Morcraft should 
see something of the change in her attitude, but, after 
all, she was still charming, still serene, still tolerant. 
She seemed a little further away from him, but she 
had always kept this quality of reserve ; he had never 
flattered himself that he had absorbed her individual- 
ity, and he knew he would have admired her less had 
it been possible so to absorb it. She looked at him 
now and then in a way he found indefinable, and 
which increased the resentment which be occasion^ 
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ally entertained against life without affording him a 
pretext for its concentration. But society found Mrs. 
Morcraft as available as it had found Miss Keith, and 
this was no small gratification to her husband. The 
patent fact that he had won her was a sop to his van- 
ity under even depressing conditions. Only Mrs. 
Somerford was not deceived, nor her brother Hay- 
ward, and in a measure Ursula avoided them both. 
She winced as she remembered telling the former that 
she and Hayward always understood. It was this 
comprehension that had become a menace, and she 
shrank from it, because, as she told herself in her 
loneliness, she longed for it more than for anything 
else in the wide world. But she was not ready to 
yield to its allurement — yet. Though she did not 
at this time refer again to the usbject of Morcraft's 
connection with the strike, she was resolved to know 
the whole of the matter sometime — only at present 
she was a little tired of it all — still under the burden 
of the weariness that had threatened to overpower 
her at Concord — still too dizzy with the cross-cur- 
rents to make plans for investigation. 

One morning she turned into the trim path leading 
circuitously to the entrance of the Blankenships' place. 
Teddy and her mother were on the piazza, and 
Ursula perceived at once that she had arrived at one 
of those moments when, the first skirmish being over 
without decisive gain for either side, the matter of 
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reserves is being hastily considered. In Teddy's 
eager welcome there was a hint of the relief afforded 
by unexpected reinforcements — a post Ursula was 
not any too anxious to fill, but which she had no idea 
of refusing in the crisis of battle. 

"I am getting up a party for October, Ursula," 
said Teddy, " and you will have to go." 

This was a sufficiently irenic beginning but Ursula 
was not deceived. 

" You are always getting up parties, Teddy," she 
replied, ^^ and I always go, so I suppose I shall this 
time." 

In truth Teddy's restlessness sought the outlet of 
hectic organization of expedition after expedition — 
floral parade and picnic, junketings to country circus 
and county cattle fair. To the younger population 
she was a godsend ; to Ursula she was conspicuous 
for a noisy gayety which was not joy. 

" I will confess to you," went on Ursula, with an 
idea of diverting, if possible, the stream of argument 
into what should be smoother channels, ^^ that heifers 
have begun to pall upon me a little — they are all a 
good deal alike to the uncultured eye — and even that 
branch of art which consists in affixing refuse to a 
jar and covering it with gold paint begins to leave me 
cold. So I hope it is n't to be another cattle fair." 

"No. It is a canal trip, and Berkeley's cousin 
Tom Reverdy says it is really a thing to do." 
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"We've done a good many things Berkeley's 
cousin Tom Reverdy thought well of/' said Ursula 
meditatively. "In the case of some of them his 
enthusiasm seemed to me exaggerated. But a canal 
trip sounds — " 

"And Theodora proposes to leave Berkeley at 
home," broke in Mrs. Blankenship, "not even to 
ask him to go." 

" The cause of dissatisfaction is now on the bulletin 
board," laughed Theodora hardily, her eyes on Ursula. 

" And why is Berkeley not to go ? " asked Ursula, 
seeing it was too late to avert an engagement. " To 
be sure, he might find it a little slow." 

" Firstly and chiefly because he would prefer not 
to," said Teddy trenchantly. 

"As to that, Theodora," said Mrs. Blankenship, 
"you have nothing to do with what your husband 
may decide to do — " 

" Decide ! " scofFed Teddy. " Berkeley never de- 
cides anything. What he will let himself slide into, 
I suppose you mean." 

Mrs. Blankenship wisely avoided side issues. 

" But it is most unbecoming on your part to ar- 
range parties of pleasure without even suggesting that 
he should be present. Nothing appeals more to the 
public than an appearance of identity in the interests 
of husband and wife. It savors of the Golden 
Age-" 
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"Oh, for heaven's sake, mother, wlio did say 
that ? " interrupted Teddy impatiently. " And 
nothing would irritate Berkeley more than to 
savor of the Golden Age. If he and I were up 
against that, I don't know what either of us would 
do." 

Mrs. Blankenship cast a glance of mingled appre- 
hension and despair at Ursula, and notwithstanding the 
latter's guilty consciousness that she too had wondered 
who had said that, she was for once disposed to take 
Mrs. Blankenship's side. 

" How absurd you are, Teddy ! " she exclaimed 
lightly. "Of course Berkeley will go if he chooses, 
whether you go through the formality of requesting 
the honor of his presence or not." 

" No, he won't," retorted Teddy definitely, with a 
defiant snap of her small teeth not unlike Napoleon 
Bonaparte's. Ursula saw that there was more than 
customary vexation in the stand she had taken, and 
she paused while Mrs. Blankenship took up the 
contention. 

" I have already heard — most regretfully — as it 
was most regretfully repeated to me — that Theodora 
has created remark by her lack of identification " — 
Mrs. Blankenship could never easily resign a good 
word — " with Berkeley's designs. It seems to be 
understood that he will go his way and she hers. 
Now that is most undesirable — most — " 
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" I know it, mother," broke in Teddy in her hard 
little voice, which yet held something childishly un- 
happy in it, that wrung Ursula's heart. " But you 
need not worry about what the old cats say. I 
sha'n't lose my place in society. You will still be 
able to rejoice in our being under the same roof 
— father's money will keep that over our heads, I 
promise you. And so long as I keep my place in 
society, you know, nothing else matters." 

Ursula walked to a low wicker chair at some dis- 
tance from the others, as Teddy spoke. She had 
been unwilling witness more than once to differences 
between Teddy and her mother, but the tone had 
changed — where there had once been comedy, though 
often petulance, there was now tragedy. Teddy was 
not simply derisive, she was bitter with the bitterness 
of one who speaks in truth if not in mercy. It was 
a scene of retributive justice played out before Ursula's 
eyes, and she was almost sorry for the shallowness 
that had brought it upon itself. It was as if for the 
first time in her life Mrs. Blankenship was brought 
face to face with something actual that she could not 
gloss over with a borrowed phrase, and for a moment 
she almost blinked, physically as well as mentally, as 
if she were dazed. Teddy's tone seemed to her more 
indecently frank in its cynicism even than the words, 
and both escaped the net of her conventionality. She 
had not the dignity with which to meet the crisis of 
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her own failure, which was the distinction of Ida 
Ingledew, though she was equally ignorant of any 
cause for self-depreciation, and so she rose and, pick- 
ing up her wools, retired with a glance towards Ursula 
which resigned Teddy to her management, half in 
anger, half in dismay. 

" I wish, Teddy," said Ursula quietly, coming back 
to her former seat, as Mrs. Blankenship disappeared, 
" that you would not be unnecessarily brutal." 

Teddy looked at her for a few moments with- 
out speaking, her lips still set in defiant lines. 
Ursula would have been better pleased had she 
burst into fluent self-defence as she would once have 
done. 

" Oh, Ursula," she said impatiently, at last, " what 
does a little more or a little less matter ? " 

" A great deal," replied Ursula quickly. " It is 
the little more or less that makes all the difference in 
life between apparent harmony and utter discord." 

" Oh, dear me, Ursula," went on Teddy's bitter 
tones. " Are you going to dole out phrases too ? I 
never thought to hear you taking a leaf out of mother's 
book." 

" That is not all a phrase, Teddy," said Ursula 
gently. " We can't help the big things, but we can 
help crossing the small lines which are boundaries, 
and which it is our privilege to have been taught to 
respect." 
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It was not all Teddy's case that was prompting 
Ursula's philosophy. 

" I am not sure that I know what you mean," said 
Teddy slowly, " and I do not believe I care. I don't 
see what is the use of pretending that Berk and I arc 
very fond of each other or that mother cares about 
our being, so long as I don't become a scandal." She 
paused an instant, and her listener had no immediate 
reply ready ; she realized that it was not such an easy 
proposition to combat without being either lax or 
didactic, and she had her reasons for not being either. 
Teddy did not seem to have waited for an answer 
when she went on. 

" Berkeley was not in love with me when he 
married me, so what difference does it make to 
him ? And I, you know, was in love with Hay ward 
Engham." 

Teddy reclined in her steamer chair, her patent- 
leather toes sticking up in front of her from the frills 
of her batiste skirts, the picture of indolent super- 
civilization, but something primitive glowed through 
the coolness of her statement which withheld it from 
the persiflage of the society she represented. Ursula 
was startled not only by the unqualified confession, 
but by an odd sensation that gripped her own heart 
— half resentment, half a senseless, causeless jealousy. 
Of what ? Of whom ? Not Teddy, surely f With- 
out waiting to analyze it, she spoke. 
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*' Oh, not so very much, Teddy." 

**Oh yes, very much," replied Teddy quietly. 
^^ You and he always thought me too young to have 
anything or be anything very much — too young and 
too crude — but you were mistaken." 

" Perhaps, then," suggested Ursula mildly, " it is 
almost time to forget it." 

" I sha'n't forget it," returned the unreconstructed 
Teddy. Ursula could have laughed if it had not 
seemed to her easier on the whole to cry if she were 
going to do either. She was suddenly overwhelmed 
with a consciousness of defeat — her own — Teddy's 
— everybody's — of wearisome, unwearying compli- 
cations — of an almost ludicrous swirl of untoward 
happenings of which Hay ward Engham was the un- 
disturbed centre. Meanwhile Teddy continued in 
unhampered self-revelation. ^^ And as I say, what 
difference does it make, all this fuss about my doing 
things without Berkeley ? I shall go where I like 
and do what I like, and I have told him so. I 
am not going to run away with anybody." She 
paused and laughed a little. ^^ Hayward Engham 
won't ask me," she added. " If he should — I don't 
know." 

" Oh Teddy ! " sighed Ursula, " nothing would 
induce you to run away with anybody." 

"I don't know," said Teddy obstinately. Then 
she turned her head so that it rested on the cushion 
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of her chair and looked away from Ursula. ^^ I am 
not very happy," she added quietly. 

Half an hour later Ursula came away under the 
influence of a variety of emotions, the most easily 
recognizable of which was a passionate sympathy 
with Teddy Siddons ; the very incompleteness of her 
character, the childish revolt of her impatience, and 
the adult bitterness of her acceptance combined to 
move the other's pity and to strengthen her partisan- 
ship. But nevertheless was Ursula repelled by her 
attitude ; she shrank alike from its cynicism and its 
resources. It revealed to her her own conviction 
that this was not the finest way to accept disappoint- 
ment — to let it weaken, not establish. The cyn- 
icism was too ready, the resources too obvious ; the 
fire scorched but did not refine. Suddenly she found 
herself doubting the conclusion she had so emphati- 
cally enunciated only a few weeks ago, that if Teddy's 
nature was being injured by this thwarting of her 
better nature, she ought to leave Berkeley Siddons 
and so separate herself from its cause. She found 
herself wondering to-day if this remedy were so 
simple and so adequate as it seemed. Was the 
only way to meet deteriorating influences to turn 
one's back on them? 

However that might be, she could not avoid seeing 
the analogy between her own position and Teddy's, 
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but she drew herself instinctively away from so lame 
and impotent a conclusion. And perplexed, driven, 
resentful as she was, she had room to rejoice in the 
recognition of this distaste. 

On her arrival at her own house she found that 
Morcraft had brought Ingledew down for luncheon, 
and the occasion gave her the opportunity for observ- 
ing the men together with a new attention. It hap- 
pened to be the first such opportunity since the trip 
to Concord which had marked a new epoch in her 
consciousness. Through all the accustomed badinage 
with Hutchins, and the interest which she showed in 
the discussion of political and other phases, she did 
not for a moment relinquish her effort to fathom the 
true extent of their relation, to penetrate what might 
be the conventional disguise of their opinions. But 
even had she been less attentive she would not have 
failed to see that her husband was distrait, and that a 
certain uneasiness showed itself now and again under 
the intimacy which undoubtedly existed between the 
two men, and she even fancied there was an added 
reserve in Hutchins's usual imperturbability, an in- 
crease of indifference in his manner towards the 
other. As it happened, she did not long remain in 
doubt. After luncheon they went out on the piazza 
to smoke, and she left them there to see a visitor. 
The visitor went away before long, and she turned 
back from the reception-room to the end of the piazza 
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where the men were still sitting, on the other side of 
the house. She paused for a moment at the long open 
window, with no more idea of eavesdropping than of 
interruption, but they had not perceived her approach 
and she caught a remark which held her quiet a mo- 
ment longer. 

" Clever of you to put a toy pistol like that into 
Berkeley Siddons's hand," Hutchins was saying with 
unemphatic scorn. " He never knew enough yet to 
know whether anything was loaded or not. It might 
have gone off and made a racket — could n't have 
done anything worse." 

"I'd no idea he'd say anything to you," blurted 
Morcraft irritably. 

"Oh, you hadn't," commented Hutchins with a 
mildness which might have misled a listener who 
knew him less well than those who heard him. "Sup- 
positions of that character show remarkable executive 
ability." 

Morcraft winced. 

" The next time you 'd better do your own brib- 
ing," he said with inconsequent anger. 

" I think I will," replied Ingledew, " now that I 
know you are not to be trusted." 

"I don't know — " began Morcraft with what 
seemed like nervousness rather than indignation, " I 
do not see — " and then Ursula stepped out of the 
window, and both men turned quickly and saw her. 
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^^ Is this politics, Hutchins ? " she asked evenly. 
Though she spoke to Ingledew, she looked at her 
husband, who left his protesting sentence just where 
she had broken in upon it. 

^^ I think you may call it politics," said Hutchins. 
" I do not believe, though," he went on after one 
keen glance which took in the pose of her head and 
one or two other trifling indications with all their sig- 
nificance, " that I 'd call it anything if I were you, 
Ursula. I 'd just leave it where it is." 

" Oh no, you would n't," and Ursula turned to him, 
while, though her eyes were unsmiling, she laughed 
in response to the characteristic note of warning. 
" The time comes when we have to call things by 
their names," she added lightly enough, but with an in- 
flection lost neither on Ingledew nor Morcraft. Her 
own thought flew back in a flash of scornful amuse- 
ment to her recent words to Teddy, when she had 
advanced what was practically Hutchins's present 
argument. 

" I guess it 's no news to you, Ursula," said Ingle- 
dew, flicking the end of his cigar, " that Berkeley 
Siddons is n't one of the seven sages." 

Morcraft said nothing, he was looking moodily 
away from her. 

^^ I feel to-day as if nothing was news to me, 
Hutchins," replied Ursula, still lightly, " about Berke- 
ley or anyone else — Roger, for instance — or you." 
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She puzzled them both. Even Ingledew's observa- 
tion was at fault. He could not tell how much she 
had heard and how much she had divined, if she were 
speaking at random or with intention. Only she had 
an air of waiting for an explanation sure to come, 
which was disconcerting. ^^ But you are a man of 
surprises, Hutchins," she went on, still smiling, ^^ I 
have heard you caUed that ; I 've no doubt you could 
give me several if you chose." There was a shade 
of questioning in her voice which might or might not 
demand an answer. 

" She is game," thought Ingledew, '' she is not 
going to fire till she sees the whites of our eyes." 
Aloud, he said easily, " You know you could always 
guess about everything you did n't know, Ursula," 
and then he looked at his watch and rose. ^^ Ten 
minutes to catch the three-forty," he observed. 

" Wait a minute," said Morcraft suddenly, pulling 
himself together and facing the others, as, plunging 
his hands in his pockets, he too rose. He was frown- 
ing and looked vexed and obstinate. ^^ I am tired of 
all this infernal business. Ursula may as well under- 
stand before you go that I am not in it all alone. If 
I can afford to be the man who gave Ryan the bribe, 
you can afford to be the man who offered it. I 
even wanted you to make some arrangement before 
things got to such a pass — to let Nixon down a 
little more easily, and let Ryan call off the strike 
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earlier, but you would n't — Ursula may as well 
know that too.** 

He paused a moment, and glanced from one to the 
other of his impassive listeners. ^^ It was a business 
arrangement, and you made it, and if it knocked out 
Baldwin Blankenship that 's the affair of the men that 
made it worth while, and not that of an agent — devil- 
ish poor position that of an agent," he concluded. It 
was a curiously mixed speech, and so felt both his 
hearers. It showed his consciousness of Ursula's 
estimate and feeling, and his wish to defend his action 
to her, together with the eroded vanity of a man who 
finds his importance not so great as he had thought, 
and his resentment of Ingledew's strictures and author- 
ity, at the same time that he sought to magnify the 
latter. The anger which broke through his usual 
self-confidence showed immature and petty by the 
side of the other man's imperturbability. Ursula 
perceived this, while she recognized a certain force 
in his argument. 

^^ I am ready to understand anything you choose to 
tell me, Roger," she said gently enough, but he fan- 
cied she spoke with that aloofness which he had al- 
ready found so vexing. She stood by Ingledew's side 
as the two faced him, and his sensitiveness saw in their 
accidental neighborhood a coalition opposed to his in- 
terests. She had always sided more with these people 
than with him, whether they were wrong or right. 
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" Oh no," he said, striding towards the door of the 
house, " I '11 let Ingledew tell you. He thinks I 'm 
indiscreet, and I would rather he would do his own 
explaining." As he reached the door, he hesitated, 
turned back, paused a moment, and then said, half in 
petulance, half in a bravado that concealed anxiety, 
" This lets me out of the senatorial job, I suppose." 

*' Oh no," replied Ingledew, raising his eyebrows 
slightly, as if in surprise, " you have my word for 
that matter." 

Morcraft hesitated another moment, as if he would 
speak again, thought better of it, and swung around out 
of the door and out of the scene. 

Ursula's consciousness of the paltry nature of his 
exit was keener than his. She turned to her guest. 

"You can take the four-ten, Hutchins, just as 
well," she said with a matter-of-fact air. " Sit down, 
please, and tell me all about it." 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE sky and the sea took on all the glori- 
ous and exquisite tints that await the 
bidding of the setting sun. The pink, 
the safiron, the dusky reds, the pale 
green, the melting mauve and lavender that shed a 
tender silence, lay a solemn hush upon the outer 
world, and induce a prescient wonder, a reverent 
expectation in the human soul — all these were em- 
blazoning their beauty upon the heaven and earth. 
Still Ursula and Hutchins Ingledew sat talking on the 
piazza. The five-twenty train had vanished in the 
track of the four-ten without bearing Ingledew on his 
way citywards. 

*'So I was not wrong that day in your office in 
thinking William Ryan's visit had a controlling in- 
fluence on events," said Ursula wearily, rather than 
triumphantly. They had gone away from the sub- 
ject more than once always to come back to it. 

** Your intuitions are pretty accurate generally, 
Ursula," smiled Hutchins. 

339 
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^^ Hutchins ! " and Ursula turned upon him sud- 
denly with the animation of wrath. " Don't you 
care that you did that wrong thing ? " 

" Why, Ursula," said he patiently, " I 'm sorry 
that poor Blankenship got himself killed, but no one 
could have foreseen that contingency, and if one 
were frightened by all the contingencies one would 
never play the game." 

" Oh, it is n't that," she exclaimed, " though 
heaven knows that was bad enough, but it was 
the unscrupulousness of the thing itself." 

" The law could n't touch it," he replied quietly. 
" That 's the foolishness of all this talk of Siddons 
and — your husband. How did they suppose they 
were going to touch me ? If they could have made 
anything of a case, I should not have blamed them so 
much. Of course it 's quite on the cards that Siddons 
should have been foolish enough to think he could 
blackmail me." Ingledew's slow sentences fell from 
his lips with an almost pitying scorn. ^^ But I must 
say I thought better of Roger." 

" Roger never thought of blackmailing you," said 
Ursula hotly. 

" Oh, dear me, no. I did not mean that he did. 
I'm only disappointed that he could not resist the 
temptation of talking about it and appearing as the 
god of the machine." Ingledew smiled, as if he felt 
sure of her sympathy in the reference to a well- 
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known foible of her husband's. Ursula would not 
smile, but this time she entered no protest. She 
watched him curiously as she went back to her 
ground of attack. 

*'And that is all you care about, to be beyond 
the reach of the law — of man," she added with 
quick conviction. 

Ingledew still smiled at her. 

"You and Bedingfield have something the same 
way of pointing a moral," he commented with gentle 
appreciation. '' Yes — that 's all I have to look out 
for in that particular game. And it was big game 
too," he went on with a warmer show of interest. 
^^ It was a large combination, and it has been a suc- 
cessful one — a very successful one." He met her 
straightforward glance, and with his usual tolerance 
yielded to its persistence. "I used to think there 
were other things, you know," he said kindly. " But 
one drops one after another as one goes on." Ida's 
handsome and impassive profile floated before Ursula's 
mental vision. " But take my word for it, Ursula," 
he added, as he rose and brushed the cigar ashes off his 
coat, " there 's a great deal of pleasure in pulling ofF 
a good thing." 

Like Mrs. Somerford, Ursula felt, not for the first 
time, the force of the man's control of the situation — 
almost of circumstances. Reproach, disapproval, even 
a righteous anger — one might offer them all, but one 
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must also yield something that was not any one of 
them to his comprehensive ability and his inflexible 
consistency — something, she felt bitterly, that Roger 
Morcraft, with all his disregard for niceties of conduct, 
could never obtain. There was nothing of Macbeth 
in Hutchins Ingledew ; what he could win he had no 
special preference for winning holily, though he scru- 
pulously observed the rules of the ring. 

^^ And so it was Roger who actually did the nego- 
tiating ? " asked Ursula with profound but unemo- 
tional regret. " And," she added half absently, " he 
had such sympathy with the toiling masses !" 

Ingledew did not care to restrain a low amused 
laugh. 

"Well, I guess he has," he observed leniently. 
" We most of us belong to the toiling masses in one 
way or another." Ursula dropped her head on her 
hand and looked vaguely out over the sea. " Ursula," 
said Ingledew, " I 'm going now. Do you remember 
my telling you that same day that you did n't know 
much about life ? " Ursula nodded without looking at 
him. " Are n't you beginning to think that is true ? " 
he persisted gently. 

" And if I am ? " she murmured. 

" Then let me tell you that if you knew more you 
would n't take this so hard. That 's all. Morcraft 
is n't Bedingfield, to be sure. But you did n't think 
he was, did you ? " 
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^ No," 

*' You knew Bedingfield and I would n't get on 
long in the Aurora, I guess," and Ingledew smiled 
briefly in recollection of several skirmishes with his 
rector. " Well — " He watched her kindly, but she 
did not meet his eyes while she filled up the hiatus 
for herself. Then he added in a different tone, " And 
I guess Morcraft will get to be senator all right. 
Good-bye." 

" Wait a moment, Hutchins," said Ursula, looking 
up in sudden, vibrant resolution. " Let me tell you 
this before you go, lest you misunderstand. You 
have been nearer right than I about some things in 
life, but neither my experience nor your cynicism has 
destroyed my faith in it. There are better things than 
either in it — somewhere. That is all — Good-bye." 

For an instant he paused, arrested by the strength 
of her conviction ; then with a little tolerant shake of 
the head he left her. 

" Adelaide told me I forgot something when I 
staked out Ursula Keith," he said to himself contem- 
platively, as he took his way to the station, " and I 
don't know but I did." 

And Ursula, the flame of her undismayed confi- 
dence dying down, sat still and watched the waning 
sunset colors. 

'' Hutchins is right," she said to herself over 
and over. '' I took the second best — when all is 
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said and done, I took it wittingly — and God never 
forgives that." 

Some one came out of the long window and stood 
a moment by her side. She thought it was Morcraft, 
and mentally she shrank from the encounter with one 
who never entered into her mood, never sounded her 
depths, nor even her shallows. His silence made her 
look up. 

*' Hayward ! " she exclaimed, holding out both her 
hands. ^^ I would rather see you than anybody in 
the whole world ! " 

It was too genuine, too involuntary a confession — 
one too destitute of coquetry — for him to hear it or 
for her to utter it without a flashing realization of 
what it meant — something definite, something peril- 
ous. Engham did not answer for a moment, but 
stood looking at her in silence meeting her eyes; 
then he drew a chair near her and sat down. 

" I am very glad to hear that," he said gravely. 
Then he added, as he saw her flushed cheeks, ^^I 
saw Hutchins driving down. Has he been disciplin- 
ing you ? " 

" No — not directly," she answered. " Life has 
been disciplining me." 

" Ah," he observed. " In that case there is not 
very much to be done. I cannot get between you 
and life, Ursula," he said with a quick tenderness that 
made her quiver. 
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" No," she replied steadily, " no one can do that. 
And," she added absently, "the fault is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings. Hay- 
ward, I have been thinking a good many things since 
Hutchins went away — one does think things in a 
silent sunset, you know — I used to believe that it 
was very important that I should be happy." 

"Yes." 

"And I have realized this afternoon that it is 
nowhere written in heaven that I should be — that 
it is not at all important — so many people are not 
happy, you know. There is no reason why I should 
be — it does not matter. You have no idea how odd 
it is to have found this out." She was gazing at him 
with a certain gentleness of conviction, and he saw 
that she meant absolutely what she said. 

" You are young and successful to have found that 
out, Ursula. I think women — like you — find out 
that sort of thing more slowly than men." 

" Yes, but you see that I am very intelligent," she 
smiled. 

" Oh, Ursula, Ursula," he exclaimed, " why did 
you not let me make you happy?" There was a 
poignancy of rebellion in Engham's usually calm 
tones that was like a summons to Ursula's bitterness 
of spirit. 

" Oh, don't, Hayward, don't ! " she cried, as if she 
bad been hurt physically, and she dropped her head 
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back against the cushions. It was the last straw of 
a singularly hard day — this revelation of her feeling 
and his — she was losing her self-control, and it was 
no time to let it go. 

" Why not ? " he demanded. 

** Because you will make me cry," she answered 
frankly, "and I cannot cry now." 

" You have been crying. Why should I not make 
you cry as well as — Ingledew?" There was a 
new quality in his tone — a touch of exasperation 
ready to defy any embargo she might lay or that 
he had hitherto accepted, which warned her that 
she must remember what he was determined to 
forget. 

" Don't be rude, Hayward," she urged with a 
pretty successful return to the plaintiveness she often 
assumed with him. " It is going on seven o'clock, 
and people will soon be going by with their dinner- 
pails, and — " 

" Why do you act a part with me, Ursula ? '* he 
demanded with his new sternness. 

" It is some palliation that I act it so badly," she 
pleaded, and then her voice broke. " Oh heavens ! 
Hay ward ! I don't, I don't ! " she cried with sudden 
vehemence, "but pretend you do not see — just 
pretend ! Here is Roger," she concluded quietly, as 
Morcraft came up the steps at the other side of the 
veranda. As usual, the storm had left few traces in 
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the shallows of his temperament. On the whole, 
though he had been as thoroughly irritated as it was 
possible for him to be, now that it was over, the 
scene with Hutchins had left an impression of relief. 
It had at least brought to an end the indefinite re- 
straint that had existed between himself and Ursula 
since the day at Concord. He had not been at all 
sure what that restraint covered, and now, even if 
she assailed him with the weapon of her complete 
knowledge of what had been at worst a harmless with- 
holding of the truth, the attack would be more easily 
parried than the offence of a courteous reserve. On 
the whole he gave comparatively little heed to it one 
way or another after the first moment, for Ingledew's 
evident intention to let nothing stand in the way of 
their political scheme restored his self-confidence and 
filled his horizon with visions of the important part 
for which he was cast. His opposition to Hutchins 
was always that of temper, not principle, and the 
stronger man knew this perfectly. So it was quite 
in his old manner of security and definiteness that 
he greeted Engham. He was not sorry to find him 
there, for he had learned the social lesson that the 
presence of a third person is often a remarkable emol- 
lient in difficult domestic situations. 

" I brought Adelaide down, Ursula," said Engham, 
as with every appearance of a long-sustained and con- 
ventional repose the three chatted on the piazza. 
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** Mrs. Somerford ! " exclaimed Ursula. " So she 
really came ! And she is at the inn ? Oh, if she 
would only come here." 

"You may be quite sure that she will not." 

** Quite," assented Ursula sadly. " Do you think, 
Hayward, it is really she that will not make visits, or 
do you think it is Etta ? " 

" It is difficult, of course," he replied gravely, " to 
separate Etta's mental processes from my sister's — 
they are all but inextricably intertwined. But I am 
inclined to think the edict regarding visits is of 
Adelaide's own promulgation, heartily endorsed by 
Etta. Adelaide has always had a fancy for a good 
inn — it is her only nomadic trait." 

" I shall see her this very evening, after dinner," 
said Ursula, laughing. 

Certainly even a closer observer than Morcraft 
might not have been conscious of the extreme tension 
beneath the surface of their ease. It was with a 
blessed sense of relief, however, that Ursula learned 
that Mrs. Somerford was so near. Suddenly she 
had a passionate longing for some one to whom she 
could speak. She felt terribly alone, and, by a para- 
dox, the vivid realization of Engham's nearness, the 
inclination to turn to him in utter confidence, 
made her feel still more alone — still more eager 
for an ally who should be less dangerous, less 
engrossing. 
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^^ She wants to see you, of course, and she wants to 
see Teddy Siddons," said Engham, rising. The name 
touched a nerve of Ursula's susceptibility, and Mor- 
craft shifted his position a trifle as he leaned against 
the railing. Ursula spoke more quickly and more 
confidentially tha^i if she had been in less haste to 
avoid a silence. 

" Do you remember, Hayward," she asked, " say- 
ing to me once long ago that Teddy Blankenship 
was sure to be happy ? " 

" Yes, I remember. " 

His tone, even as it was, brought back something 
more than the remark about Teddy. It recalled to 
them the music-haunted piazza, the moonlight on the 
rocks, the questions he had put to her. Ursula felt 
as if she must be actually quivering under the dumb 
sense of loss the memory evoked, but she was not ; 
she only met his eyes with an involuntary appeal in 
hers, and went on. 

"You made a mistake, you know. I fear — I 
know — poor little Teddy is not happy." 

" Yes," he said, " I made a mistake." 

This time she dropped her eyes before his. He did 
not know quite how cruel his insistence was. He 
had not her nerves, nor had he been through an after- 
noon of so complex emotions. Morcraft's irritation 
was coming back — an irritation less easily defined, 
more unwarrantable than before. It was not the 
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first time he had caught, in the conversation of these 
two, something that escaped his recognition. It was 
only the veiy allusiveness that he had remarked with 
indifference before his marriage, but now, if it was 
only a jest that depended for its point on something 
they knew and he did not, he found it annoying. 
Innocent enough, of course, but tiresome. 

" It strikes me," he observed, frowning, " that Mrs. 
Berkeley Siddons is quite capable of taking care of 
herself." 

" It is n't taking care of oneself that makes one 
happy, Roger," said Ursula lightly. '' And I am 
not so sure that she is, either," she added ; ^^ she is 
overdoing all the time." 

" Adelaide shall talk to her," said Engham. " Ade- 
laide is something of a panacea in a small way 
— when she does not choose to be a counter-irri- 
tant," and he laughed a little, and Ursula knew as 
well as if he had told her that he was recalling some- 
thing his sister had said of her. She wished he 
would go, she could not bear this clarity together 
with this opaqueness of vision much longer without 
betrayal. "It is time I found her at dinner," added 
Engham. 

The Morcrafts stood a moment looking after him 
as he walked away. 

" Did Ingledew stay long ? " asked Morcraft with 
rather elaborate carelessness^ 
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^Yes, some time. I shall talk with you about 
what he said," — Ursula's glance was no longer eva- 
sive, — "but not just now," and she turned and went 
into the house. Her calmness was all for her hus- 
band. Mentally she was facing the barrenness of a 
reality stripped of all the glory of the heavenly vision. 
Yes, Engham had made a mistake, but it had not 
been so utterly blind a one as hers. " Disobedient 
to the heavenly vision " — the words echoed in the 
chambers of her memory. 

It was after dinner and a little call of greeting on 
Mrs. Somerford that she went back to the subject of 
the afternoon. Mrs. Somerford easily perceived in 
her the signs of the ebb of overmastering emotion 
which had left her listless and distraite to the eye of 
aiFection if not to that of casual acquaintance. But 
there had been no opportunity for explanation. 

" Don't you think, Roger," said Ursula quietly, as 
they sat indoors, the moonlight streaming through 
uncurtained windows, only a shaded lamp redeeming 
one end of the room from mysterious shadows, " that 
it would have been better to be quite frank with me 
in the matter of Mr. Ryan ? " 

" Why should I have said anything about it at all ? ** 

" Only because I asked you." 

" It was such a trifling matter, Ursula," said Mor- 
craft impatiently, " a bit of business with which 
women have nothing to do, and ^- " 
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" It was not a trifling matter," she interrupted with 
sudden sternness. "Nothing is trifling which con- 
cerns the fundamentals of honesty and decency, and 
of which the stake is human life ! Nothing is trifling 
which is a betrayal of a standard of honor, which, 
in this country of all others, men of your class are 
bound to preserve in intercourse with men of his." 
She spoke with the emphasis of a conviction she had 
formulated many times. 

Morcraft rose and walked across the room, came 
back and sat down again. 

'' Ursula," he said, trying to be soothing, " you are 
hipped on the subject of that strike. Blankenship's 
death was an accident, so was Porton's — they were 
entirely outside of the affair in which Ingledew and I 
were concerned." 

" Their deaths were the direct result of the bargain 
with the walking delegate which you consummated." 

" My dear child — " began Morcraft. 

" Never mind," said Ursula with a little gesture 
of weariness. " Don't explain any more. Even if 
they had not been, the dishonor remains just the same. 
But that is all over and gone, I know that. What is 
not over and gone is that you still think it defensible 
— that you deceived me — " 

" You preferred to be deceived," said Morcraft 
rather brutally. 

Ursula looked at him a moment as he sat leaning 
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forward, his elbows on his knees, blotting out for her 
the rays of the lamp. Was there not some truth in 
what he said, even though she despised him for saying 
it ? There might be — and yet — 

" You say that," she said, aloud, " because you did 
not know me then — any more than you know me 
now — the least little bit in the world." 

" Know you ! Of course I know you. A man 
is apt to learn his wife's scruples as well as her caprices ! 
And if I do not," he went on, stung into angry incon- 
sistency, " it is because you will not let me — because 
you keep your frankness for those who know you 
better — because you enjoy being contradictory and 
not explaining yourself. Don't flatter yourself I have 
always found it agreeable ! " 

Ursula's anger was at white heat, for she was bit- 
terly rebellious as well as indignant, but the justice 
which was a part of her mental make-up made her 
consider what he said. 

'' Perhaps," she answered patiently enough, *' we 
would better both have been more frank." Morcraft 
felt with quick relief that he had scored a point, and 
that there was little more to be said that should be to 
his advantage. *' But that too is past," she went on 
coldly, for all the heat of her anger. " What con- 
cerns me now is the present state of things. Are 
you going on in this way ? Have you renounced all 

ideals? Do political honor and scrupulousness in 

23 
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public matters not exist for you ? Is your only doc- 
trine that of expediency ? " The questions fell one 
by one with a hardness that seemed actually to cut 
the dim light and the scented gloom with the force 
of positive impact. 

" To what particular facts do these rhetorical ques- 
tions refer ? " His voice was as incisive as her own. 

"Are you going to make money by such com- 
promises ? To win a seat in the Senate by such 
concessions ? " 

" Ask Ingledew ! " burst out Morcraft. He found 
her exquisitely unreasonable, and he was tired of it, 

" I know his point of view," she said quietly. " Is 
yours the same ? You once made me think it was 
quite different." 

*' Why should n't it be the same ? " cried Morcraft, 
rising and standing before her, his shoulders flung 
back in a final revolt. " Hutchins Ingledew is one 
of the most successful men we have. He 's got 
more power to-day than the President. You like 
him, and moreover you like his power. Cranks like 
Hayward Engham and Ross Vernon may shrug their 
shoulders at what they call his methods, and parsons 
like Bedingfield may disapprove of his way of getting 
at results, but it does n't prevent their respecting his 
talents. It does not prevent your superfine Mrs. 
Somerford from liking him; and you — why, you 
yourself were impressed by the fact that Ingledev^ 
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trusted me ! And you like a man that does things, 
who is somebody ! I 've heard you say it in one way 
or another a dozen times. Perhaps you have forgot- 
ten that evening on the Spelmans' piazza when you 
said you expected me to pay other tributes than that 
of a personal devotion. If you have, I have not. I 
knew what you meant. You expected me to succeed. 
Now you want me to kick away the ladder before 
I 've taken my feet off it. You want to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds. Never mind. 
I mean, on my own account, to be somebody, and 
if Hutchins Ingledew is willing to help me I 'm not 
going to croak about his 'methods' — they are go- 
ing to be my methods — expediency, compromise, and 
all the rest of it ! " He waited a moment, and then 
turned on his heel and walked again across the room, 
and leaned his forehead on the window-casing, look- 
ing out. He had scored again. As Ursula reviewed 
the points of his defence, she could not evade the 
fact that something of what he had said of her posi- 
tion was true. She had wished him to succeed. She 
had been favorably impressed by what she thought 
was Ingledew's confidence in him. Acutely, though 
briefly, she felt in a new fashion the tremendous in- 
fluence of Hutchins Ingledew and men like him. But 
though she admitted what was true in her husband's 
allegations, her soul revolted against the partial nature 
of the truth. How much of her wishes and her con- 
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victions he left out ! She was amazed, not by his 
tone, but that he dared to say things so different from 
those he used to say, so different from the assump- 
tions of the morning at Hampton, of the evening of 
Mrs. Blankenship's theatre-party! And yet it was 
not unfamiliar; she recognized the admiration for 
Ingledew and his success, the vanity of his own 
capacity and importance. Why had she never so 
clearly differentiated principles and manner before ? 
And how startling was what he had said of her own 
attitude ! His conclusions were unjust enough, 
but there was more than a flavor of truth in his 
premises. 

" That is all I wished to know," she said slowly, 
rising too. " Thank you for being frank at last. It 
alters things for me. I must think what I can do. 
I cannot — " she broke out in a single lapse from 
self-control. " I cannot go on in the same way ! I 
cannot ! We are too far apart ! " 

Morcraft wheeled quickly, startled, almost dazed, 
by the sound of her voice. He had anticipated 
nothing like this fervor. Then his matter-of-&ct 
temperament asserted itself against the exaltation of 
her disappointment and her new self-knowledge. 

" For heaven's sake, Ursula ! " he said. " You 
are too absurd ! You are not going to make a scan- 
dal, I hope, out of a difference of opinion regarding 
the bribing of a walking delegate ! It is not often 
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you are inclined to make yourself ridiculous. Do go 
to bed and sleep off hysterics ! " 

Ursula had pulled herself together almost at once. 

" No," she said, smiling faintly, " I promise not to 
make myself — or you — ridiculous. Good-night." 

In her room the solemn roll of the surf came 
through the darkness to her ears, bringing to her 
mind, as she threw herself into the wide window- 
seat in one of her rare abandonments to tears, " the 
turbid ebb and flow of human misery," and strength- 
ening her profound consciousness of a world which is 
a " darkling plain." 

*' Make a scandal," she repeated to herself. How 
she hated the banal phrase — and it made her think 
of Mrs. Blankenship and Teddy. If it were money 
her husband wanted, surely there was enough of it. 
He should have all hers to do with as he chose, if 
it would keep him from getting more by means of 
the sort of service he had rendered Ingledew. She 
had not had to be told that Morcraft had shared the 
enormous profits of the Tramway syndicate 5 she was 
quite astute enough to have made these deductions 
for herself; she had a clearer idea of investments 
than she had once had. She recalled bitterly her feel- 
ing of his high-mindedness as contrasted with the self- 
interest of Siddons. There were different sorts of 
self-interest. How absurdly alike and how utterly 
unlike — Teddy's case and hers ! And within how 
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few hours she had found herself adopting Mrs. Blank- 
enship's argument in regard to the same situation! 
She almost smiled as she realized how much stronger 
is society than the individual. She had been so ready 
to counsel Teddy to do what she now rebelled against 
for herself — poor little Teddy, who had cared for 
Hayward Engham ! It was the first time she had let 
herself approach the thought of him since the after- 
noon. Oh, it was too absurd ! Teddy and she ! 
And then she rose and walked restlessly from window 
to window as at the touch of an invisible goad. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

IT was always to Engham that Ursula turned 
during the days immediately following. Not- 
withstanding the critical taste which kept her 
from any flagrant display of the change in her 
attitude; notwithstanding an occasional triumph of 
prudence which withheld her from any overt action 
which should reveal her dependence, it was Hayward 
Engham's sympathy, his protection, his unwavering 
devotion, to which, consciously or unconsciously, 
visibly or invisibly, she appealed in her rebellion 
against the conditions of the problem presented to her 
and her search for its solution. That she was alike 
aware of and indifferent to the danger of such a rela- 
tion was characteristic, and the fact that he never failed 
her was an inevitable consequence of his character and 
hers. If he had hesitated before, it had been on her 
account solely, and on her account there was no hesi- 
tation now. What Roger Morcraft or anybody else 
might think of their relations was matter of entire 
indifference to him save in so far as it concerned 
Ursula. It was for her to decide how and to what 
359 
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extent she should command his services and compan- 
ionship. But though he allowed her to govern its 
conditions, to this companionship he had brought 
something that had not been perceptible before. Into 
the serene assumption of his love for her, which had 
never wavered, there had crept a new authority, a new 
demand that she should no longer mock nor evade — 
that the time for that was past — that they should 
both look at things as they were and not as it pleased 
her to veil or disguise them. And from the after- 
noon on which he had found her on the piazza think- 
ing over what Ingledew had told her, she had tacitly 
acceded to this requirement, finding in it a perilous 
sweetness that added another sting. That the place 
they were walking in was not more dangerous to 
them both lay in the peculiarity of temperament, 
which, among many diverse traits, they possessed in 
common — that of quick and unabashed perception, 
together with a tendency away from hurried or impul- 
sive action. To Engham the days, with all their 
wrath, their rebellion, and their regret, held the full 
flavor of the sweetness of Ursula's mental surrender. 
To Ursula they were days of stress and self-reproach 
and perplexity — the hardest, she told herself, that 
she had ever lived through. That the estrangement 
which separated her from Morcraft should be percep- 
tible to those nearest her was inevitable. For although 
she kept before her, as an object lesson, the vision of 
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the unhappy state of affairs between Teddy and 
Berkeley Siddons, with the determination that there 
should be no such noisy incompatibility in her own 
household, too much was known by Ingledew and 
Engham, and too much visible of strained relations 
for it to escape the recognition of Ida and Mrs. Som- 
erford. Of this she was to have proof of the sort 
that Ida never failed to impart. Fortunately at this 
season there was little opportunity for the general 
comment of society. 

" I am leaving when you do, Elect Lady," said 
Ursula a day or two after Ingledew's visit, **' and 
later I shall come and see you in town." 

"I shall be very glad," Mrs. Somerford had re- 
sponded, regarding her keenly. '' But you will find 
it still very warm." 

" Yes," Ursula had said absently, " but I shall 
come. I want to think things out." It was the 
only reference she made to her own affairs while they 
were both at the shore. Three days after, she had 
come up to town with Mrs. Somerford and thence 
departed to make two or three visits without her 
husband, who lived at his club when he found him- 
self in the city, as 4i<l Hutchins Ingledew. The 
latter had been arraigned by his sister-in-law with her 
customary sharpness. 

^^ I understand, Hutchins, that after making that 
match you have been telling Ursula things that will 
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go far to upset it." It was a very good guess, de- 
duced by feminine intuition from one or two intan- 
gible bits of evidence. Ingledew prudently passed 
over the accusation of the first phrase. 

" Did Ursula tell you so ? " he inquired mildly. 

" Ursula did not tell me all I wish to know.** 

Ingledew smiled. 

" You need n't be so cautious with me, Adelaide. 
If it comes to that, why should n't Ursula understand 
Morcraft ? It will give her a great deal more of a 
hold. They might as well get down to a mutual 
understanding as a basis for the transaction of 
business now as any time. Most married people 
do." 

" Give her more of a hold ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Somerford. "There are times, Hutchins, when I 
think some of your trusts ought to take up a collec- 
tion to send you to a school for persons of arrested 
development." 

Ingledew received this tribute with another smile. 

" If she thought Morcraft was a sort of Sir Philip 
Sidney or anything like that, why, it is time she knew 
he was n't. Ursula 's too clever to be hoodwinked — 
or to wish to be." 

" You did tell her something, then ? " 

Ingledew rose and paced the floor once or twice, 
which, with him, was a sign of something like un- 
easiness. Then he paused before Mrs. Somerford* 
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" Well,''what if I did, Adelaide ? " he observed with 
no symptom of mental distress. 

" Only this. I told you once you made one fatal 
mistake about Ursula's character. You ignore her 
heart." 

Again the fleeting shade of perplexity crossed Ingle- 
dew's face to give way to decision. 

"Ursula is a thoroughbred," he said definitely, 
"and I'm going to make him a senator." 

Mrs. Somerford looked at him a moment in silence, 
then she sighed. 

"I wish," she said, "that you would let your 
communication be yea, yea and nay, nay, for from 
whatsoever is more than these there cometh of evil." 

Upon which application of the law and the prophets 
Ingledew dwelt with ironic and unresentful amuse- 
ment on his way into town. 

It was about a month later that Ursula, who had 
come back to the city a second time, and this time to 
stay with Mrs. Somerford, said to her hostess, — 

" Teddy's canal trip comes off next week." 

" Berkeley Siddons has gone to Arizona, I believe," 
observed the other. 

" With you, I believe it is Arizona," agreed Ursula. 

" You are going, I suppose ? " 

"To Arizona?" 

"To the place the canal goes to, whatever it 
may be." 
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« Oh yes." 

"And with Teddy ?'* 

Ursula glanced quickly at her hostess to see if she 
had been right in catching an inflection that seemed 
to bracket her with Teddy in some special fashion, 
but Mrs. Somerford did not meet the glance, instead 
she went on with entire serenity. 

"I wanted Hay ward to dine here on the seven- 
teenth, but he says he is going." 

"Yes." 

" And I suppose Mr. Morcraft is too occupied to 
gof 

" I suppose he is." 

"So Hay ward will see that you come and go 
safely." 

The dryness of Mrs. Somerford's tone was unmis- 
takable, and Ursula felt her color rising. 

" Perhaps he will be so kind," she said. There 
was an instant's pause, while the older woman let her 
eyes rest on Ursula's flushing face. "It is very 
stupid of me to blush," said Ursula, at last, com- 
posedly enough, *'but you do not often condescend 
to be ambiguous, you know. If you are going to 
reprove me for encouraging Hayward, no one has a 
better right, but it is rather late, is n't it ? We have 
encouraged one another a good while, you know." 

" I have never been able to prevent your and Hay- 
ward's making what I considered mistakes," said Mrs. 
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Somerford slowly, with what she knew was cruelty, 
" and I do not think that I shall succeed now. You 
are both of you very provoking people to deal with, 
with a singular aptitude for being malapropos." 

''For a very beautiful person, you can be very 
hard," said Ursula, with an unsteadiness which she 
tried to make that of laughter. 

" But my hardness has not prevented mistakes, nor 
is it likely to," repeated the other. There was an- 
other pause, during which Ursula's gallant head 
drooped. 

" Ursula," said her questioner more gently, " is he 
still in the Pantheon ? " 

Ursula raised her eyes, heavy with unshed tears, 
and looked at her, puzzled for a moment. Then her 
thoughts, too, flew back to the day she had come to 
tell Mrs. Somerford of her engagement, and she 
smiled sadly in response to the sadness of the other's 
smile. 

'' Oh no," she replied, while her head went down 
again and rested on her hand, " and if he were you 
could take him down for a bit and look at him." 

There was a touch of recklessness in her tone, and 
more than a touch of weariness. The past weeks 
had not solved her problems. Mrs. Somerford had 
felt that the time had come to ask questions, and she 
was right. It had been only the difficulty of begin- 
ning that had kept Ursula silent, sore bestead as she 
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felt herself to be, and with her tendency to find con- 
solation in a thorough investigation of her own mo- 
tives and emotions. 

" What am I to do ? " she went on drearily. " If 
it were only that I were not happy, that could be 
borne, I suppose. Though it is hard to be unhappy — 
harder than I thought. But people are not generally 
very happy, I find. But when one knows that one 
must either contend or deteriorate, what then? I 
agree with Solomon about a contentious woman ^ 
and has anybody — anybody in the wide world — a 
right to tell me to stay and deteriorate? Is it not 
better to go quite away ? " She let her hands fall and 
looked up into the other woman's face as if she were 
very tired of fruitless questions, and would like to 
have some one else decide for her. 

" You will not deteriorate, Ursula." It seemed to 
be all Mrs. Somerford could find to say. 

"Oh yes," demurred Ursula, " I shall. He is not 
genuine, you know." Then she paused an instant. 
'' How nice of you not to say that you told me so ! " 
she added gratefully. " He really is not, and one 
does not constantly accommodate oneself to the shift- 
ing sands without losing one's own stability. And he 
is going on in devious ways — even when they are 
not, I shall fancy they are devious — that is one way 
in which I shall deteriorate. And I shall profit by 
them. I shall be the wife of a prominent citizen 
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some day — one honored in our national councils, 
who knows ? " She smiled faintly. " And I shall be 
part and parcel of it all — I, Ursula Keith, who had 
an idea it would be very nice to be the wife of a 
prominent citizen." 

'' My dear Ursula, my dear Ursula," said Mrs. 
Somerford. 

^^ I wish Hutchins had been right in his reading of 
me — oh, I know how Hutchins read me ! — and 
that that were enough for me — that I wanted nothing 
but a share in the game ! " 

^^I told Hutchins you had a heart," murmured 
Mrs. Somerford. 

Ursula looked at her and laughed miserably. 

*' How entertained he must have been ! " she 
exclaimed. "Of course," she went on, "he and I 
know that what I have ought to be enough for me. 
Any wise person knows that. But wisdom is not 
always justified — even of her favorite children ! " 

" Perhaps I ought to be hard with you," cried Mrs. 
Somerford. '^ Heaven knows I wish I knew ! — but 
I only know I cannot have you speak like this." 

" Oh, it is all just enough," and Ursula raised her 
head a second time, letting her clasped hands fall 
before her. " I deliberately chose the second best ! — 
and when a woman does that — " An expressive 
gesture completed the phrase. 

" Not deliberately, child." 
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" Deliberately enough. I knew I did not love 
him, but I thought — I do not quite know what I 
thought — that it promised a great deal — that I was 
unhappy with Ida — that I should find him interest- 
ing — that there were other things in life than love. 
So there are," she interpolated in her own argu- 
ment. *'*' But it is just as well for a woman not to 
marry without that particular sentiment. A great 
many women do it, of course, and grow less worth 
while and never know it — but I am so hopelessly 
clear-sighted — up to a certain point — the point I 
made my mistake — and after. But — I guessed, 
you know — that I 'd make out — as Angelina 
says." 

Again her smile made Mrs. Somerford sadder than 
her silences. ^^ I still think there are other things in 
life than love," she repeated. " But — one must 
have peace with honor." As if the last word changed 
her mood, she rose quickly and moved across the 
room restlessly, and then came back to stand looking 
down at the eyes that were raised to hers with no 
protest and no reproof. Adelaide Somerford was not 
one to make the grievous mistake of repelling confi- 
dences from any false idea of the conventions. 

" How can I stay with him ! " she broke out. 
" He has trifled with my sense of honor — my sense 
of common honesty ! I thought myself thoroughly 
practical — while I dreamed, like a school-girl, of 
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using my influence towards something fine and true. 
I thought I had married a man who felt with me the 
value of absolute integrity — of a view of public life 
which might be this or that, but which should never 
be ignoble ; of a charity which was generous because 
it was wise. I had my ideals of what life — of what 
even national life should be, though I did not say 
much about them. I fancied that breeding, educa- 
tion, insight — call it what you will — made our 
form of noblesse oblige^ old-fashioned as it sounds. 
Perhaps I cherished my ideals all the more because I 
believed I had stripped them of every bit of false 
sentiment and shallow optimism. And now I find 
my husband is a man who temporizes, who connives, 
who bribes — worst of all, who disbelieves — disbe- 
lieves in the worth of the things that are most valu- 
able; who is even content to be a follower of a 
man — cynical, unscrupulous — " 

" Hutchins Ingledew, I suppose ? " 

" Yes. But without Hutchins's certainty — with- 
out the excuse of Hutchins's imperviousness." The 
scorn of her contempt of weakness was in her voice. 
Oddly enough, Mrs. Somerford had time before she 
spoke to have an impulse of pity for the man she 
detested, exposed as he was to the scrutiny of these 
merciless young eyes. 

" Without Hutchins's power, you mean," she said 

very quietly. 

24 
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Ursula paused suddenly, as if arrested by a physi- 
cal stumbling-block. 

" Well — yes — to be fair — perhaps more that 
than anything," she answered slowly. " But not 
that so much as you think, dear lady," she went 
on, after a moment. " After all, I think it is more 
his consistency that is his excuse than his power. 
He has no regrets because he has no scruples. 
Hutchins," she concluded with a flash of her usual 
humor, ^^ has escaped one Satanic quality — he never 
believes and trembles." 

*' No," assented his sister-in-law, half to herself. 
" It is too late for that." 

The flash had gone out and left Ursula serious, 
intense, resolved. 

*' Why should I stay with him ? " she asked in a 
low voice. " I cannot make him happy while I am 
so unreconciled — even if it were only a question of 
that. I have no influence — I have no place." 

" He loves you, does he not ? " Mrs. Somerford 
felt this was a new Ursula, and she was not quite 
sure of her ground. 

" Not so much as he loves himself — not nearly. 
I found that out — oh, long ago. I seem predestined 
to failure, lady mine," she went on with a note of 
sadness deeper than had yet rung through her speech. 
" I have never made anybody happy with what it 
has pleased some people to call my gifts. My own 
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father and mother, not; I was a stranger to them 
always — I was too young to be anything but a 
problem — and a teasing, insistent problem. Ange- 
line — perhaps — a very little — but it was more that 
I was happy, you know. And Ida — I made a 
dreadful failure of living with Ida ! And now Roger 
Morcraft. And yet, do you know, I have never 
meant badly — really never meant it. I think — as 
a comment on the advantages of intelligence rather 
above the average and fairly good intentions — I 
think that is rather pitiable." She had sunk down 
again into her low chair, having apparently lost the 
verve of her rebellion. 

" That is not true, Ursula ! It is not true about 
those others. And I — do I not count ? " Mrs. 
Somerford was never demonstrative, and the feel- 
ing in her voice touched Ursula with exquisite 
consolation. 

'' You dear ! " she said. " Have I ever made you 
happy ? But that is because I have not lived with 
you. I wonder," she went on, "if I should have 
made Hayward happy. Probably not." She spoke 
thoughtfully, almost indifferently, and her listener 
gazed at her in dismay. Again the problem offered 
by another generation confronted her, a generation 
which could speculate with such freedom. The lady 
of the old order quivered a little before the woman 
of the new. If she or any of her contemporaries had 
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married the wrong man, she might, in the stress of 
circumstances, have admitted it, but never in the 
world could she have wondered, aloud, what would 
have happened if she had married the right. And 
yet it had not escaped her keen vision that in 
Ursula's outbreak there had spoken a sensitiveness of 
responsibility, a nicety of judgment, a quality of 
conscientiousness, which many, if not all, of her own 
generation lacked, where there was any question of 
other than domestic matters. 

" We took our husbands more as we found them," 
she admitted to herself, " and their opinions on pub- 
lic integrities with them." And she wondered if it 
were not here that the new woman, whose independ- 
ence she so affected to despise, were not to find fur- 
ther complications in place of those she so valiantly 
had set aside. 

" Heaven forgive me that I should have come to 
it," she moaned. " But I wish Ida were here to 
talk to you about your duty ! " 

" Ida ! " laughed Ursula unhappily. " This is a 
question entirely outside of Ida's philosophy." 

There was a rustle at the door, and they both 
turned quickly towards it, and saw Ida Ingledew com- 
ing into the room in all the plenitude of her cold 
and prosperous beauty. 

"What is this question which is so far outside my 
philosophy ? " she asked, as she came forward and 
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then stood still in the middle of the room, drawing 
the gloves from her white capable hands and waiting 
for an answer. It did not come at once. Mrs. 
Somerford was in the position of finding the direct 
answer to prayer somewhat disconcerting, for Ursula 
had risen with the light of battle in her eyes. 

" You need not tell me unless you like," went on 
Mrs. Ingledew coldly. " I am sure that it has some- 
thing to do with Ursula's relations with her husband. 
Even a woman of my narrow philosophy can guess 
that they are strained, and that they are not being made 
less so by her staying here," and she glanced at her 
sister with an accustomed dignity of rebuke. 

" Now, Ida, whatever you do," warned Mrs. 
Somerford, " do not be didactic. This is no time 
for it." 

"Let Ida say what she chooses," said Ursula 
slowly, " she is sure to say it sooner or later. And," 
she paused to glance at a tiny watch she wore, " I 
have an engagement with Hayward at five." 

If the watch had been larger, the reminder would 
not perhaps have seemed so wantonly provocative. 

" That is bravado on Ursula's part, Ida," said Mrs. 
Somerford quickly, if quietly, with a little shrug of 
helplessness. " But it will perhaps indicate to you 
the necessity for caution." 

Ida did not reply to her sister at once. She looked 
straight at Ursula as she laid her gloves down, and 
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moving an easy-chair a trifle nearer the others, she 
remarked, — 

*' I have every intention of saying all that I have 
to say." After an almost imperceptible pause she 
added, ^' I think the time has come." 

^ The usual formula," observed Ursula. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

IT was a very quiet interview, that of these 
three women, considering the depth and 
swiftness of the currents below the sur&ce, 
that might have swept one or the other of 
them off her feet. The self-restraint of choice 
and of heredity made this quiet possible. By each 
one, in her own way, the loss of self-control and a 
stormy relaxation like Teddy's was more to be dep- 
recated than almost anything that could happen. 
Ida was determined to be unsparing, but this did not 
in the least mean that she was going to be violent. 
Her argument was simple enough — that Ursula 
should not permit the present breach to become ir- 
remediable, for her own sake, for Morcraft's, for that 
of society. It would be setting an example of petty 
resentment, of wanton self-love, of perverse exagger- 
ation, and of serious inadequacy that was unworthy 
of herself and of the position in which it had pleased 
Providence to place her. Ursula was too angry, too 
altogether unhappy, too egotistical in her unhappiness, 
to perceive in Ida's words that very spirit of noblesse 
oblige to which she had confessed herself sensitive, 
375 
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and to which she would have been quick to re- 
spond had Ida presented it more felicitously. She 
persisted in seeing nothing in the appeal except the 
merest conventionality, and urged that she had a right 
to live her own life apart from what she called cor- 
roding influences — influences as pernicious, if more 
subtle, than that of more vulgar wrongs, and which 
she left her hearers to recognize as a want of love for 
her husband and a condemnation of his character. 
Morcraft himself was barely referred to after Ida's 
first presentation of his claim. Ursula's was the de- 
mand of an unhappy woman who had been granted 
much happiness and had not learned to know its 
substitute ; of a woman hitherto singularly suc- 
cessful in winning from life what she craved, faced 
by something too strong for her to dominate; more 
than all, perhaps, of a woman who, having at last 
found what love may be, shrinks passionately from 
its mockery, and whose protests were reinforced by 
what she, not without reason, considered the higher 
inclination. She uttered almost none of this, but it 
was plainly to be read between the lines. Once Ida 
startled both her listeners. 

" Does she think," she exclaimed, turning to her 
sister as if in despair at Ursula's lack of ordinary in- 
telligence, ^^does she think that a woman always 
agrees with her husband ? " There was something 
like a swift, superb scorn in the putting of the ques- 
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tion that saved it from what would have drawn a 
smile from both Mrs. Somerford and Ursula at an- 
other time. It was as if for an instant they caught a 
glimpse of what might be going on beneath the judi- 
cious calm of Ida's habitual attitude — of something 
like the tragedy of stifled revolt. But it was over in 
a moment, the placidity of superiority supervened, 
and though for that moment she had inspired her sis- 
ter with something like admiration, the latter speedily 
came to the conclusion that it was all, like most of 
Ida's dramatic eflTects, an accident of voice and ges- 
ture. For once, Adelaide Somerford had surrendered 
the conduct of an enterprise demanding tact and good 
sense into Ida's hands. She did not trust her own 
discretion, and with true valor she preferred to have 
Ida make mistakes at this juncture rather than to 
make them herself. She so wanted Ursula to be 
happy ! She was so incensed against Morcraft ! She 
was so guiltily aware of a haunting refrain repeating 
itself in her sub-consciousness ! — After all, Hayward 
is the only one, the only one — that she felt herself 
in no position to do more than play a subordinate 
part. Her reason was with Ida and her heart was 
with Ursula, and she knew the dangers of such di- 
vision. Moreover, as she told herself with some- 
what grudging satisfaction, Ida was really playing the 
principal role quite in the grand manner. Only once 
did Ursula display much emotion. 
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" Why is it, Ida ? " she exclaimed, turning towards 
her, in swift reaction from the consideration of her 
own responsibilities, " why is it that you never care 
whether I am happy or not — that you have never 
cared ? " 

" I care very much for your best happiness," said 
Ida, unmoved. 

" Never ! " repeated Ursula. " You have known 
more than once that I was most unhappy, that I was 
shedding the bitterest tears a woman can shed — those 
of regret at her own fault, and of the pain of wounded 
feeling — and you have gone serenely about your 
own affairs, secure in your conviction that I had 
brought it all on myself, without one word of even 
tolerant kindliness." 

As had happened the evening she had sat on the 
rocks with Hayward, it was the bitterness of remem- 
bered pain that was speaking now — at last — and 
Ursula's eyes were full of tears. 

" Do you mean that I ever treated you ill ? '* asked 
Ida. There was a shade of emotion in her own 
voice. 

Ursula moved impatiently. 

"No," she said. "You have too much self- 
respect for that. It was not treating one ill to leave 
one alone to bewail her own misdeeds. It was 
something worse. There have been times when, if 
you had interrupted that salutary exercise of mine to 
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say, ' Ursula, you are not so bad as you seem,* I — 
I could have adored you ! " 

" Ida, Ida ! " exclaimed Mrs. Somerford with irre- 
pressible feeling, " have you never in your life done 
more than the law allows ? " 

"You are both very unjust — *' began Ida. 

"We are," interrupted Ursula quickly. "I knew 
we should have to admit it — we are. I did not 
deserve anything else, you see. It was always my 
fault that I wept — and it was after such an illumi- 
nating experience that I accepted Roger Morcraft," 
she added, with a sudden return to composure, in a tone 
that might have recorded an entirely extraneous fact. 

"Sometime," said Mrs. Ingledew quietly, "you 
will regret your effort to throw the responsibility of 
your unhappiness upon me." 

" I dare say," said Ursula, the feeling all gone out 
of her voice. " I have great confidence in your judg- 
ment. But I wish, all the same, that you might 
sometimes have been a little different. If you had 
pretended to be pleased, for instance, now and then — 
I really used to do things for the sake of pleasing you, 
you know, though I never succeeded. Or if you 
could have made a mistake yourself once in a while 
and thought I was right, when I was quite, quite 
wrong. There is a certain preciousness about those 
evidences of human fallibility. It does not matter 
now, of course, but the analysis is rather interesting." 
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It was perhaps well that Mrs. Ingledew was up- 
held by her unfailing consciousness of rectitude, for 
her sister Adelaide, at least, found something pro- 
foundly accusatory even in the indifference into which 
Ursula's voice had fallen. She herself had had 
experience of the coldness of Ida's righteousness, and 
she was keenly touched by the humility with which 
Ursula, self-willed, spoiled, and confident as she was, 
had in vain tried to win from it what was so freely 
granted her by others. Knowing, however, the pos- 
sibilities of wrath, particularly within the family 
circle, she withheld all further comment until when, 
the interview over, Ida and Ursula were standing in 
the doorway, leaving the house together, but in dif- 
ferent directions; then her exasperation seized its 
opportunity. Ida, with her customary prudence, re- 
turned to every-day matters, and remarked casually : 

" Mr. Bedingfield dines with us this evening." 

"I am surprised, Ida," said her sister from her 
armchair, with thoughtful sweetness, " that you and 
Mr. Bedingfield get on so well in church matters — 
he is so intelligent." 

Involuntarily Ursula laughed a little, while Mrs. 
Ingledew regarded her sister with entire calmness. 

" Possibly you do not understand either of us," she 
said. 

"Ah, but he must be intelligent," purred Mrs. 
Somerford. 
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" Oh, dear lady," said Ursula, half laughing, half 
serious, " you will tell Ida sometime that you ought 
not to have said that to her, you know. We all do. 
She always contrives to keep the moral advantage of 
nous autres^^ and she nodded and left them. 

Apparently the situation was unchanged by this 
first frank discussion of it by the two women whose 
influence was strongest in Ursula's life. At first she 
was conscious only of the sweep of her own indigna- 
tion, her own instinct of self-defence, before which 
Ida's arguments and Mrs. Somerford's apprehensions 
had both seemed powerless ; but on second thoughts, 
they had not been altogether so. The former, call 
them timid, cruel, and shallow as she might, appealed 
too conclusively to her reason, reiterated too clearly 
what she had told herself in calmer moods, for her 
to ignore them always. The rest of the day and 
the wakefulness of the following night were not 
barren of thought, but she would not let herself think 
that the pendulum was going to swing back — she 
pushed aside everything but her own inclination for 
the present. After Teddy's canal trip, two or three 
days later, there would be time enough to decide — 
she would have that, anyway ! 

Morcraft was on the wharf to see them off in the 
early morning, when the autumn mist still clung 
about the warehouses and the mass of the city's 
towers and spires, making the masts and rigging of 
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even the tramp boats something delicate and vision- 
ary. He exchanged laughter with Teddy, who, mar- 
shalling her guests, openly taunted him with staying 
at home because he chose to do so, not because he 
was obliged. But when, for a moment, he found 
himself alone with Ursula, he spoke with his old 
impatience. 

" When is this farce going to end, Ursula ? " he 
demanded brusquely. 

She looked up at him squarely. The mist that 
hung over the wharves made even the nearest figures 
distant and vague in outline. For a moment they 
two seemed isolated — alone with the question at 
issue — apart from all considerations of society, repre- 
sented by those shifting shapes, indistinct, uncertain, 
and ineffectual. 

"Will you tell Hutching Ingledew that you will 
not take any office he may help you to win by his 
and your present methods ? " she demanded in her 
turn. She had not precisely framed any such bald 
question — it framed itself as the practical outcome 
of her revolt. 

" By heaven, I will not," he retorted instantly. 
There was in the sudden fierce light that made his 
eyes seem less restless than usual something beside 
the determined egotism of the man, there was appre- 
hension. He did not know what she might not say 
to Ingledew himself, and, in spite of the promptings 
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of his vanity, he knew that it was more on her ac- 
count than his own that Ingledew was pushing his 
interests. 

" How you do like to play Providence, Ursula," 
he added with easy scorn. 

" No," she answered quietly, " I may have, once 
— not now." There was an instant's pause. Al- 
most the whole party seemed to be engaged in fever- 
ishly overlooking the hampers of luncheon. 

"You have not said when the farce would end," 
he said again, uneasily. 

"I wonder if it is a farce," exclaimed Ursula 
with an access of weariness that was not far from 
despair. Suddenly he seemed to her petty rather than 
unprincipled, his conduct absurd rather than bad. 
She saw herself overdoing her part — her resentment 
exaggerated and out of proportion. Had she, after 
all, been inclined to cast Harlequin for Mephistoph- 
eles ? She recalled what Bedingfield had said about 
death — that perhaps it was something between farce 
and tragedy. Perhaps all human sorrow was. 

The mist was floating off in swiftly vanishing 
wreaths, the brilliant autumn light sparkled and 
glanced, the laughing party crowded to the side of 
the boat, and Engham came forward to take her on 
board. She turned to him in a quick impulse of 
relief which she did not care to conceal. The two 
men greeted one another casually. The discipline of 
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conventionality, the regard for the decencies of social 
life, of consideration for the woman — all the many 
subtler, smaller strands of association which bound 
these two men pulled together to keep their hostility 
and their mutual distrust in reserve, to cover the 
primitive instincts of jealousy with a veil of tolerance. 
It was not until she was fairly on board that Ursula 
remembered that she had given Morcraft no answer. 

The earlier part of the trip was an ordinary one 
of river and harbor, and it was two or three hours 
before they were fairly embarked on the canal. As 
the boat moved along the narrow way beneath the 
almost interlacing trees, they had all the sense of 
neighborhood with the shore, all the suggestions of 
primitive and indolent transport, without the delay 
and occasional discomfort of a true canal-boat, for 
they were propelled by steam, not drawn by horses. 
It was not like any other kind of travel, they all 
agreed. The customary incidents of a journey were 
eliminated, and in their place every trifling change, 
every chance meeting was magnified into an event. 
There was no crowding and no hurry, but the en- 
trance of the locks was a tremendous excitement, 
and the passing of another boat the occasion of 
hilarious anxiety like that of the meeting of coaches 
driven over a narrow mountain road. 

They were going towards the south, and the fact 
was patent in the tilling of the fields, the prevalence 
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of colored laborers, the indefinable air of relaxation 
one breathes as soon as one passes the line of demar- 
cation between the more insistent civilization and 
that where climate and soil have done their less 
stimulating work. 

The most important official on board was perhaps 
originally entered on the roster in the sometimes sub- 
ordinate capacity of purser, but the early significance 
which this may have had was long since merged in 
the variety and seriousness of duties which could 
never be defined by the contracted limits of any one 
department. A tall angular Southerner with a most 
delectable drawl, it was his duty to keep up a run- 
ning fire of comment upon all vessels that met and 
passed them, to remember the names of all the 
people who gathered on the docks of the villages 
along the bank, and to address them in suitable terms 
of respect or familiarity 5 to toss a variation of the 
jest left over from the last passage to every pretty 
girl 9 to recall the destination of the hens and rock- 
ing-chairs which appeared to be the staples of the 
cargo; to maintain with the passengers themselves 
an entente cordiale which defied reserve, and many 
other things, trifling in themselves, but which " swelled 
the whole amount " of his achievement. The women 
among Teddy's guests vied shamelessly to secure his 
necessarily transitory attentions, while the men allowed 
themselves to be supplanted with the stoicism which 

»5 
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comes with the inevitable recognition of superior 
equipment, and even so far forgot their grievances as 
to ask him a guarded question or two on their own 
account. 

" I feel as if I were in society when he is talk- 
ing to me," declared Mrs. Rossiter Vernon. " The 
rest of the time I have that stalled feeling of 
being in a circle where nobody knows you or 
wishes to know you. Purser," she called out sweetly, 
as the gold-braided figure crossed to the side and 
looked overboard, ^^ what place is this we are com- 
ing to ? " 

^^ This place, madam ? " he responded with his bril- 
liant smile, " well, I reckon it has n*t got what you 'd 
call a name. It's jes' a landin' — it ain't a sure 
enough place — Coggs's Landin* — that *s what they 
call it." 

"Coggs's Landin* is quite good enough for me," 
declared Mrs. Vernon. '' Are you going to make a 
landing ? " she pursued with vital interest. 

" Well, I don' reckon there *s much due at Coggs's 
to-day, madam, but I guess we '11 tie up for a few 
minutes. Looks like there 's a crate of fowls, don' 
it ? " he added, as one of the deck hands appeared at 
the lower railing with that description of burden. ^^ I 
declare I didden' have those chickens in min'! 
You '11 jes' have to excuse me, madam, while I see 
about it." 
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" Certainly," murmured Mrs. Vernon, " but you 
won't forget that you are to take Mrs. Morcraft and 
me ashore at the next lock? " 

" Well, now, you sholy would n't think I 'd go so 
far as to forget that, madam," he returned with gal- 
lantry, as he touched his hat and hurried to the lower 
deck. 

" How are you, gen'l'men ? ** they heard him call 
out to the motley collection gathered on the pier, 
mingled black and white. An inarticulate but genial 
response arose from below, apparently interrogative 
in its character. 

"Thank you, my frien's,** he replied. "Well, 
aunty, we ain' done forgot your chickens, this yere 
time — there they are jus' as good as gol' — trans- 
ported 'em for jes' nawthin' but their keep — mos' et 
us outer house an' home, though ; got to take some- 
thin' outer your han'kerchief money for that." 

An aunty of a particularly vivid bandanna grinned 
gleefully, and in fact all Coggs's responded in varying 
degrees of mirth. 

" I like the atmosphere of Coggs's," announced 
Mrs. Vernon, surveying it through her lorgnette. 
" It seems to me sincere and unaffected. There is 
none of that want of responsiveness to the well-meant 
which is the bane of some circles I frequent." 

" He looks and talks a good deal like you. Cap- 
tain Knowles," said Teddy to the officer who had 
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shown Ingledew and Morcraft about Hampton Roads. 
He and Teddy were sounding the depths of emotion 
possible to reach in a well-employed acquaintance of 
twenty-four hours. " Only of course his uniform is 
handsomer," she added critically. " Why don't you 
United States officers trim up a little more ? Any- 
body would know in a minute he was the better 
man." 

" I '11 fight him for you if you like," drawled 
Captain Knowles. " He 's from my State, so he '11 
understand that it's plenty cause for a fight to be 
monopolizin' the attention of all you ladies." 

'^ Oh, let him live till the second lock," laughed 
Teddy. " He 's going to show me how the thing 
works then." 

^^ Just as you say," assented the magnanimous Cap- 
tain ; " I '11 go along and watch out for my chance." 

The boat left Coggs's and pushed slowly on over 
the long arrow-like stretch of the canal, penetrating 
the thick, variegated foliage of the banks. 

"Teddy," said Ursula lazily, " I almost think your 
party would have been a success without the purser, 
it 's so very pretty here." 

"Oh, I don't know," deprecated Teddy, "it's 
rather slow, you know. It takes social talent to pull 
almost anything off." 

"You have us," observed Engham defensively, "in 
citizen's clothes, to be sure, but not unendowed — " 
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" That 's it," interrupted Teddy ruthlessly. " You 
cut no ice in citizen's clothes. And whom do you 
know in this part of the country, I 'd like to know ? 
How would you go to work to make it pleasant ? " 

These aggressive questions were difficult to parry in 
hearing of the purser's voice, which now floated down 
from the pilot-house. 

" Diggin' for gol', Sam ? " he sang out to a darkey 
laborer, who was turning up the rich earth, all alone, 
in the open field which broke for a moment the uni- 
formity of the wooded land. " Guess I '11 have to 
drop down awn yo'." 

They all laughed a little before Engham spoke. 

" It 's hardly courteous on your part, Teddy, to 
draw these definite lines," he urged reasonably, as 
they moved slowly by the darkey laborer returning 
to his work after a glint of ivory and a nod of ac- 
knowledgment. Ursula caught the fleeting expression 
of Teddy's eyes as they rested an instant on Engham's 
profile before they fell to Captain Knowles, who was 
on the deck by her side. Then, in her turn, she 
looked at Engham, with whom she had not yet been 
a moment alone, and with all the heaviness of her 
own heart, she could have smiled at the brief vision 
so often granted the wise, of the pain that underlies 
our comedy. 

Half an hour later they approached the lock, and 
Mrs. Vernon, Ursula, and Engham, under the leader- 
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ship of the purser, landed and took their position on 
one of the big timbers beneath which the waters rose 
and fell. A laughing voice called out to them from 
the land as they stepped on shore. 

^^ Hollo there ! " called back the purser, in response. 
" I see you ! " and a young girl of about fourteen 
waved her hat by its strings and then ran out and 
back as aimlessly as a butterfly. Again in the narrow 
path they ascended she flitted across it with a flaunt 
of defiance to the tall Southerner and a gay indifier- 
ence to his companions. 

^^ You think I couldden ketch you a-runnin'," he 
interrupted his explanations to call after her. ^^ Well, 
I can ! Now, ladies, you all jes' stays up here," he 
went on, " and you '11 see it all right well." 

Slowly the massive gates were raised, gradually, 
heavily, with a suggestion of the weight and largeness 
of antique methods. On the bank the patient mules 
tugged with that stolid conscientiousness which takes 
no account of immediate results and which is lacking 
in the more imaginative animals. 

" It is so refreshingly clumsy," said Ursula. She 
was standing with Engham by her side, on the cross 
beam which was just wide enough for a comfortable 
foothold. ^^ So different from the awful complexity 
and ruthless eflFectiveness of modern machinery." 

" Yes," he answered thoughtfully^ while the waters 
murmured and the sun danced on the leaves of the 
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brushwood along the opposite bank. ^^ How absurd 
most of our machinery is ! The primitive is the 
only thing that is harmonious. All the rest of it is 
contradictory, superfluous.'' 

She turned to him involuntarily and met his eyes. 
His words came to her with a joyous and delicious 
meaning. She felt the undying force of them ; the 
realization of what was behind and beyond all con- 
vention. 

^^ Sometimes one sees a wisdom in having done 
with it once for all/' he concluded, as his eyes held 
hers. 

Mrs. Vernon, at the other end of the narrow foot- 
way, was occupied with the purser's fluent explana- 
tions : the creaking of the timbers, the voices of the 
men superintending the operation, made a shelter of 
low-toned tumult. Ursula swayed a little, and he 
caught her arm. 

*' Be careful," he said ; " you are in rather a dan- 
gerous place." 

*' I know it," she cried swiftly. " Why did you 
bring me into it ? " She spoke without premeditation, 
without intention. It was as it had been in the 
morning when she had stood with her husband on 
the dock — as if they two were removed from all 
ordinary conditions — had actually left the complex 
social machinery behind them — so quick had she 
been to respond to his thought. 
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" You can trust me," he said briefly, and watche 1 
her — not the rising water, nor the straining muscles 
of the animals, nor the shifting boat. Before she 
could reply, again the young girl approached them 
from the other side of the canal, whither she had 
crossed on the bridge above them. Running down to 
their level, she flicked the gold-laced cap of Mrs. 
Vernon's companion with a little twig she carried, and 
dashed away. This time the man turned and ran 
after her, and Mrs. Vernon turned somewhat blankly 
to the others. The interruption was necessarily an 
effective one, and they all watched the race that fol- 
lowed the challenge. It was a brief one. The 
long-legged Southerner caught the girl on the bridge, 
twitched the little twig away from her, and threw it 
into the water, and with a great air of authority 
marched her laughing, struggling, and breathlessly 
protesting, back to the other side. 

"You know,'* observed Mrs. Vernon plaintively, 
as somewhat unsteadily she faced about to look after 
them, " I do not know but, atter all, conjugal devotion 
is more reliable as well as less compromising. Ros- 
siter has his good points, after all. He would hardly 
have abandoned me betwixt earth and water, like 
this." 

" You think I couldden' ketch you a-runnin'," they 
heard the captor say. " Didden' I tell you I could 
ketch you ? " 
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The episode apparently ended In unconditional sur- 
render, for the popular ofEcial was returning. 

" Do you think. Hay ward," asked Mrs. Vernon — 
'' I ask you as a man judging men — that he would 
like me better if I flicked his cap with a twig and 
then ran away ? " It was impossible not to laugh — 
even for Ursula, who was tingling with a new sensa- 
tion of recklessness, swayed by emotions that pro- 
duced something so much like physical dizziness that 
Engham's grasp on her arm seemed to be all that 
steadied her. Everything was shifting — was the 
boat rising or falling ? — the timbers quivered under 
her feet — the glancing sunlight was restless, decep- 
tive — only Engham's grasp was unfaltering, and she 
could trust it. All these things made her laughter 
decidedly nervous, but it came irrepressibly, as she 
looked at Mrs. Vernon, balancing on the rough 
timber, in all the incongruity of her faultless dress, 
her veil, and her lorgnette, her eyes raised with an 
expression of deprecating criticism, holding her lace- 
trimmed skirts away from her well-shod feet with 
graceful elegance, and speculating on the adoption of a 
different social policy. The world and ordinary con- 
ditions were drawing nearer with the surging waters 
and the sight of Mrs. Vernon. 

" Wil' as a rabbit, that girl," said the recreant 
escort, returning to her side, whether speaking in 
cheerful apology or merely by way of comment it was 
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impossible to say. ^' Now, madam, you step right 
down this way.'* And with that feminine dissimu- 
lation which immediately lends itself to the con- 
cealment of any loss of confidence in masculine 
competency while there is anything to be gained by 
it, Mrs. Vernon placed her hand trustingly in his, 
and was assisted to the friendly earth. 

^'You are pale, Ursula," said Engham gently, 
as they followed the others to the toW-path. '^I 
am afraid the water made you giddy. Were you 
frightened ? " 

" Yes," said Ursula, raising her eyes to his in a 
level look that scorned to withhold the admission of 
his advantage — the advantage she had so long re- 
fused him, " I was frightened." 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE passage of the lock was apparently 
the signal for disintegration. The party 
broke up and scattered in twos and 
threes over the boat, and Ursula and 
Engham were presently practically alone in a shel- 
tered nook of the bow. It was an odd sort of 
amphibious life the voyagers were leading ; they were 
not on land, yet in places the vessel fairly scraped it 
on both sides. The uniformity was so unlike the 
uniformity of a river — there was no wash of water, 
nothing drifting by, no remote suggestion of the mari- 
time. Yet they were floating on the yielding bosom 
of the unstablic element, and it reflected the changing 
colors of the overarching branches with all the fidelity 
of a clearer stream. Where the leaves were decidedly 
altered, the effect of color was very beautiful ; they 
seemed to be surrounded, below and above, with the 
brilliancy of the autumn dyes — the water was very, 
very still, and by the side of the boat the tan-colored 
tow-path marched In rigid shoulder to shoulder prox- 
imity. Hayward sat facing his companion, rarely 
taking his eyes from hers, as she looked straight 
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before her along the unswerving, arrow-like line of 
the canal. 

" What are you going to do about it, dear ? " he 
asked after a certain silence. 

She did not ask what he meant. She was used to 
his reading of her thoughts. 

" I am not sure," she answered. Then she looked 
at him. '^ Do you think you are quite the person I 
should discuss it with ? " she asked. She spoke as if 
she did not care very much one way or the other, 
but as if she would really like to know his opinion. 

" Is there anybody better ? " he demanded. 

Ursula thought a moment. 

^^No," she said. ^^Ida has discuss^ it, but she 
lectures me. You will not lecture me, will you ? " 

" Lecture you ! " The silence that followed was 
as expressive as the exclamation. ^^ No," he added, 
"I will not lecture you." 

" And Mrs. Somerford — I think she cares too 
much to make her quite safe." 

" And I — I do not care so much, I suppose." 

Ursula flung her hands out in a wilful gesture. 

"It is because you care," she cried passionately, 
^^ that I must speak of it. I must — I will have 
some one care — somebody who knows ! " 

Self-absorbed, exacting as ever, she never made 
demands of this man in vain. It was well that while 
in subtle correspondence of time and place they had 
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both consciously gone back to the unconventional, 
the primitive, some of the restraints of social ma- 
chinery held nevertheless. He could do nothing but 
meet her glance, say something under his breath ; she 
could pretend not to hear, while she let her eyes 
wander from his to the overhanging trees beneath 
which, in the illumination of the waning sunlight, a 
tiny dugout was approaching. They sat in silence 
and watched it come. 

" Hullo," called the purser from just beyond them. 
" Kin you get by, uncle ? " The canal widened just 
here, encroaching on its banks, and the little craft took 
up no room at all, so that the occupant, an old darkey, 
looked up with a grin of recognition of the irony. 
" That 's a yacht — a converted yacht," the presiding 
genius went on to explain to listeners they could not 
see. Somebody laughed, and he went on. " Used 
to be a right nice boy, ol' Button did. But he got 
drinkin' whiskey — well, no fool lak an ole fool, I 
reckon," and his voice gradually eliminated itself, as 
he hurried over to pick up an umbrella at the other 
end of the boat. For a moment the succeeding 
silence that fell upon these two was unbroken. 
Then — 

" Oh, Hay ward," cried Ursula, " do you remember 
that last evening on th^ropks ? *' j 

" Oh no," he responded bitterly. '' It^^not the 
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" * Who made things plain in vain f * " she went on, 
" ' What was the sea for ? "' — 

" Hush, Ursula ! " he said authoritatively. " I 
knew — God knows I knew. If the gods saw other- 
wise, it was not because I was not wise enough to be 
* grasping at love * — rather, it was you — '* 

" Yes, I know. It always is I, you know," she 
said, not without a somewhat sad humility, as he 
paused. ^^But you have not let me do so many 
things, why did you let me do that ? " 

"Oh, Ursula, will you not see," he cried desper- 
ately, in his turn, "that that was the one time I 
could not hold you back — the one place I could not 
push my advantage — the advantage of your careless 
habit of confidence ? " 

" Yes, I see," she said quietly j " only I do not 
think you ever quite made me believe — " 

" Ursula ! " 

She looked at him quickly, half startled ; made as 
if she would go on, but did not; shook her head, 
not as if she were gainsaying him, but as if she gave 
up her defence. They said very little, after all, 
these two who were for the first time facing with- 
out subterfuge or evasion the fact of their mutual 
relation. It was not necessary to say much, and one 
overhearing would have thought they were speaking 
in a very detached fashion, a broken sentence or two 
doing duty for many minutes of silence, but in the 
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long hours of absence from ordinary conditions, of 
absolute understanding, the situation was working 
itself out, and Ursula's confessed and conflicting 
impulses were falling into place as irrevocable 
conclusions. 

" It is all too strong for me," she said once. " You 
know how hard it is, has always been, for me to 
believe anything too strong for me. I cannot effect 
anything here. I have no influence. I am beginning 
to believe that there is nothing to be influenced ; that 
there is nothing to do but to submit — or — to defy." 

He looked at her steadily. 

'' And if you defy ? " he asked. 

Again she shook her head gently. 

" That might be the solution for some women, I 
know," she answered. " Not for me. I have not 
the temperament." 

He knew she spoke the truth, but he did not 
refrain from asking, — 

" And submission ? Have you the temperament 
for that ? " 

"I do not know," she replied slowly. "I have 
already found out that it is not important for me to 
be happy, you know. I told you that. That is a 
good deal — for me. I may learn the rest." 

An allusion to her own unhappiness was the one 
thing Engham would not bear. Again he said some- 
thing she did not hear. 
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'^For heaven's sake, Ursula!" he added, leaning 
forward. ^^ Why were you in such haste to make an 
irrevocable mistake ? Did you ever believe you loved 
him?" 

"I think I did, Hay ward." Her voice trembled 
like that of a scolded child, but one who means to 
make no outcry. ^^ At least I was surprised that I 
was so — interested. And I was so pleased to find 
surprises In my own character, you know — I thought 
I knew It so thoroughly. And it was so new." 

'^ And that was all ? " said Engham grimly. 

" That — and — I wanted somebody to — always 
take my side." 

"Didn't I?" 

"Yes." 

" But that was not new." 

Ursula's head drooped a moment. 

" I am punished, Hayward," she said simply. The 
bitterness of his regret melted like wax. 

" It is an old enough story, poor child," he said. 

She answered nothing, and in a moment there was 
the flurry of a little commotion on deck. The whistle 
blew loudly, everybody looked over the side. They 
were approaching a huge mud-scow which seemed to 
take up more than half the canal. The conditions 
of passage were intricate. 

" Hush ! " cried the purser to the whistle, " let a 
man think a minute what to do, will yo' ? " and then 
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he hung over the rail and shouted contradictory di- 
rections alternately to the pilot and the boatman. 
Hay ward turned, and they both idly watched the huge 
flat-bottomed boat, mud-color within and without. 
Standing up in it was a gigantic darkey, wielding an 
enormous pole, with which he slowly propelled the 
clumsy vessel, bending his broad shoulders to the 
severe task. He did not turn even in acknowledg- 
ment of the purser's pleasantries. Motionless, save 
for the swing of his long arms, he stood in profile, a 
son of Anak irresistibly suggestive of something rudi- 
mentary, archaic. 

'^ He is like a figure on an Egyptian frieze,'' said 
Ursula. 

" Or he is Charon," said Hayward, " and knows 
nothing more modern than an obolus." 

Slowly, carefully, the two big craft passed each 
other, all eyes on the silent bronze figure, half 
naked and unashamed, and the silent progress of his 
boat, with the yellow and brown clay without and 
within. 

^'Old as Egypt," added Hayward, as though he 
were concluding the sentence uttered before the 
interruption, and sank back into his former position. 
They caught Teddy's voice as she called out some- 
thing across the deck to Mrs. Vernon. 

** You know," said Ursula, " I always wished you 
to marry Teddy." 
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" Yes, I know," said Engham. Then, " Did you 
really hope I would marry Teddy Blankenship ? " he 
asked. 

" No," responded Ursula, and her laughter glanced 
through the tragedy of her regret. She felt then and 
afterwards, that it was a curious thing how in that 
long afternoon, amid scenes of an unsophisticated 
existence and in the companionship of a man who 
while he represented the most difEcuIt factor of her 
problem, nevertheless gave her a sense of freedom and 
comprehension in her search for its solution, her 
thoughts and opinions seemed to crystallize; how 
the storminess of her confusion was allayed — the 
" maddening maze of things " cleared and simplified, 
as though by no conscious thought of her own. 
One by one, things took their places in the scheme 
of her existence: her own revolt, Morcraft's false 
standards, the accumulated force of her disappoint- 
ment in him, and the awakening to that of her feeling 
for Engham assumed their proportion in relation to 
what she was convinced was best in life. As for 
Engham, his battle had been fought long before. He 
had been roused to new and acute conflict by the phase 
of emotion which had revealed itself to Ursula ; but, 
after all, he had known that it would come and he 
knew how it must end. He was not patient under 
it, and he now stood ready to be to this woman what 
she would, lover or friend, but with her marriage 
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he had finally put aside any insistence on his own 
demands, and while he meant to have done with 
pretence and evasion, he foresaw clearly that, with 
Ursula's temperament, revolution would stop there. 
Moreover, at last she knew, and she let him see that 
she knew. Renunciation had already taken place ; it 
was not in human nature that it should embitter his 
sacrifice to know that she shared it. 

" I wonder," speculated Ursula, after a pause 
longer than usual, " if in my way of judging things 
I am more like Mrs. Blankenship or Ida." 

They were nearing the end of their journey. The 
canal was about to widen irremediably into a splendid 
bay. 

** If it would interest you to know," volunteered 
Engham, '^ I can put upon the question such legal 
acumen as I have acquired." 

"No, but really. There are times when I find 
myself thinking only of how things look > there are 
others when I think that I am near to making " — 
she paused a moment — " Ida's worst mistake." 

" Ida's worst mistake," repeated Engham thought- 
fully ; " that at least offers one a choice. I should 
say it was alienating Hutchins so completely." 

"Yes." 

*' Ah ! " Engham's tone was very dry. More 
keenly than anything yet he resented the intrusion of 
Morcraft. He did not care an atom what became 
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of Morcraft save so far as it affected Ursula, and so 
he told himself without reserve. 

" For heaven's sake, Ursula," he said again, with 
impatience, " don't get morbidly conscientious ! '* 

Ursula's lips curved into her quite irresistible smile. 

^^ I do not believe I shall do that," she replied, 
^^but while one is a human being, one has obligations, 
after all." 

Engham looked at her a moment seriously, before 
he spoke. 

'^It takes a woman to find that point of view 
sometimes," he said. 

" And to miss it," she rejoined. 

" Those two are further apart every day," he said, 
going back to the Ingledews. ^^ It is rather pathetic 
that they are so utterly blind to one another's good 
qualities. And the worst of it is that one of Ida's 
is just that sort of sterling honesty that ought to have 
been a hint to Hutchins, but she has made it a gadfly 
instead of a spur." 

"Yes," said Ursula, half absently. She said his 
words over to herself — the words he had spoken 
with her own wider application of them — it helped 
the crystallization of her ideas. She felt more than 
ever that she had but narrowly missed Ida's obscure 
vision. 

The beautiful bay spread itself out before them. 
It was sunset, and the sky was covered with little 
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pink clouds that came flocking to bathe in the color 
or turned towards it from the distance and caught it 
to their hearts. It was another world; the canal 
which had been their pathway through the fields and 
woods, an instant ago so close on either hand, was 
scarcely a crevice in the shore ; three broad and 
satiny rivers emptied themselves into the salt waters 
of the bay, which was like the sea in its dusky hori- 
zons and shining opalescent expanse. Here and there 
along its shores, near and distant, gleamed a light, 
steadily glowing in a dwelling or swinging in a lan- 
tern which was being brought down to a dock where 
the boat might touch before it entered boldly on its 
wider and resplendent course. Faint heliotrope and 
delicate green were succeeding the universal flush of 
crimson. There was a sudden exhilarating sense of 
being outward bound, outward into one knew not 
what of mysterious wooing silences, of tender em- 
bracing beauty, splendors of silver and rose. The 
voyagers moved together to the bow to gaze out into 
the tinted sphere of sky and water, quiet and absorbed, 
for the most part, under the sunset spell. 

" I often wonder," said Mrs. Vernon softly to her 
nearest neighbor, who chanced to be Professor Spel- 
man, ^^ if at such a time as this, which seems so 
still, if only our ears were keen enough to catch the 
sounds which you scientific men tell us are beyond 
our range, we might not hear certain harmonies — 
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catch a subtle strain, a dying fall — that are lost in 
noisier hours." 

" I do not know why we should not, Mrs. Vernon, 
I do not indeed," replied Professor Spelman, who dis- 
tinctly admired the speaker, ^' and at least it is a very 
attractive thought — very attractive." 

Hayward and Ursula were still in the shadow of 
the cabin. They had risen to look out upon the bay, 
but they had not moved forward with the others. 
They were practically hidden in the obscurity which 
was beginning to find out the corners. 

" The day is over, Hayward," she said, turning to 
him, ^^ and we will not talk like this any more. We 
have said it all, you and I." 

" Not ever any more, Ursula ? " he asked, half 
smiling. 

"No," she said quickly, "not — like to-day. It 
will be better not. We may not be able to help 
thinking things, but we will not say them." She 
smiled with some sadness as she realized again how 
she had come around to the glib advice she had given 
Teddy. 

" I have found out something else," she went on. 
" You know I have always prided myself on my sense 
of justice. I have not been very lenient in my judg- 
ments, but I have meant to be just. And I have been 
hopelessly, bitterly angry at what I thought was injus- 
tice. And I thought I was right." 
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She spoke swiftly, intensely, but quite calmly. " I 
have found out this other surprising thing, Hayward, 
and one that lifts a certain responsibility," and she 
looked up at him with a smile that was not without 
seriousness. ^^I have found that it is not my ideas 
of justice that have to be squared. Mine, excellent 
as they are, do not make the standard. That is a 
good deal for me to have found out, Hayward." 

He stooped to kiss her in the shadow, but she 
shook her head and moved a little away. 

" No," she said quietly. " That too is much bet- 
ter not. We both know that, you know," and then 
she stepped out of the shadow and went towards the 
others, whither in a moment Engham followed her. 
Teddy turned away from the sunset to face them, 
with an expression mocking, anxious, a little jealous. 
She knew nothing definite of Ursula's relations with 
her husband, but she had guessed something. Her 
eyes had a certain childish disappointment in them as 
they fell on Engham, which went to Ursula's heart. 

" The purser says that we shall be back in civiliza- 
tion in about an hour," she said. " Are n't you two 
people sorry ? " She spoke lightly enough, but Ursula 
saw that she was tired — so tired that she was almost 
ready to quarrel with Ursula for monopolizing Eng- 
ham, and possibly a little inclined to be dangerous. 

" Perhaps it is time," laughed Ursula so frankly 
that Teddy's unwonted resentment was disarmed. 
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^What does the purser think about civilization in 
general ? " 

With a clutch at her fleeting gayety, Teddy turned 
to Engham, the effect of appeal being more pro- 
nounced than she knew. 

" What do you ? " she asked. 

'' I think a great deal about it, Teddy," he answered 
gravely. ^^If you do not mind sitting on a box 
before we get to it, I will tell you all." 

She turned gladly away with him, while Ursula, 
smiling still, leaned back against the mast just behind 
Mrs. Vernon and Professor Spelman, and looked 
between their handsome heads out into the foam- 
flecked and sunset-kindled bay. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

I AM not sure that you will understand me, Ida," 
and Ursula, pushing aside the silver and glass 
in front of her, leaned her elbows on her lun- 
cheon-table and looked across it at her only 
guest. ^^ I am not at all sure that you will under- 
stand me when I say that, in accordance with my 
better judgment, I have yielded in this matter to your 
arguments, and yet I am far from certain that it has 
not been, against my better nature." 

^^ Certainly I do not understand you," said Ida 
Ingledew calmly. 

" It is rather a difficult thing to explain," admitted 

Ursula; and she waited a moment. Then with a 

direct glance into Mrs. Ingledew's imperturbable 

orbs she went on. ^^I think, Ida, your arguments 

are all narrow, formal, conventional — I am not sure 

that they are not cowardly. They are not what Mrs. 

Blanken ship's would have been, but they are quite 

hopelessly limited all the same — and yet somehow 

you have hold of a truth — I am beginning to believe 

that there is a kernel of truth in almost every husk of 

conventionality. I have yielded to your representa- 
409 
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tions this time, as I have yielded to you very often, 
if you did but know it, Ida, not because I am the 
weaker, but because I am the stronger." There was 
a certain ring in Ursula's low voice that was new to 
it, and Mrs. Ingledew's unshadowed eyes did not 
leave the other's face. ^^ I am not sure, I say, that it 
would not be the finer thing to live out my life in what 
seems to me to be its largest possibilities ; not at all 
sure that I am not resigning my birthright in a com- 
promise." Again she paused a moment. ^^ But I have 
decided the other way," she concluded. " You think 
that, in spite of all finite reason, all logic to the con- 
trary, there is nothing but Duty. Sometimes I am 
inclined to think that you may be right. Only I 
must tell you the truth." 

^^I am quite willing that you should," said Ida 
colorlessly. 

" Do you remember the struggle you and I went 
through about giving up my own house ?" 

" Naturally." 

^^ I wonder if that was not an epitome of this," 
and Ursula looked down and idly traced the pattern 
of the tablecloth. "I gave in to you, then, you 
know — I abandoned my larger freedom for what 
you thought was better — though I had the same dis- 
trust of your arguments." 

"You would very likely have done something 
quite foolish if you had not," suggested Ida. 
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"Yes — and as it is, I have been so wise — so 
wise ! " smiled Ursula with gentle irony. " I was 
hard the other day, Ida," she went on a moment 
later. " I blamed you, as usual, for what was my 
own fault. I think, even when I was unhappiest, I 
always inevitably knew it was my own doing.'' 

^^You think too much about your moods," said 
Mrs. Ingledew quietly. 

Ursula laughed a little. 

^^ And that is true, too," she said, as she pushed her 
chair back. " You notice," she added, as she rose, 
^^ that while I make faces over the tonics you admin- 
ister, Ida, I usually swallow them. But," she spoke 
half mockingly, half seriously, as they crossed the room 
together, " now that I have come out of the Sturm 
and Drang period in your prescribed way, don't be 
any more sure than usual that you are always right." 

^^ I hope if I were wrong I should be willing to 
admit it," said Ida with dignity. 

" Oh, Ida, Ida ! " laughed Ursula irrelevantly, as 
she pushed her companion down into a luxurious chair. 
^^ I am not sure that there is not something fine about 
you, after all ! " 

She did not laugh, however, an hour later, as after 
saying good-bye to Mrs. Ingledew she came back and 
sat by the wood-fire. 

" It is enough for Ida," she said to herself, " that 
she has carried her point. That is all she ever thinks 
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of — and she is never troubled by any misgivings 
after that. That is one of the advantages of being 
entirely at one with Providence, I suppose. I wish 
it were enough for me." 

Just then she heard Morcraft's step in the hall, and 
in a moment he entered. 

" Why so early ? " she asked, noting his air of 
elation. 

^^ I made an appointment with a man here rather 
than at the office," he replied. ^^ Hutch says I'm 
going through," he added boyishly. 

^^ And as Teddy remarked no later than this morn- 
ing," said Ursula, smiling, ^^ what Hutch Ingledew 
says, goes." 

"That's it precisely," he replied; then, with a 
return to what had become his habitual irritability, he 
went on, " Success is not all that it might be, though," 
and looked at her with a frown. 

" I fancy success is always a partial thing," replied 
Ursula quietly. " I think the most successful person 
would say so. It is not one of the games of which 
the onlooker sees most. On the contrary. Even 
the successful painter, the successful writer, the suc- 
cessful actor, is not a dictator to his — promoters — 
so why the successful politician ? " 

She spoke slowly, but without effort. She knew he 
was nettled by something Ingledew had said or done. 
Always he recognized the tatter's power without 
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always wishing to admit it, and she was entirely 
willing, nowadays, to soothe his vanity. 

Morcraft wandered up and down restlessly, still 
with his irritable little frown. Then he paused in 
front of her chair. 

" He says you are a thoroughbred," he volunteered, 
^^ and that if he is going to play your game he has no 
objection to some of your rulings." 

Ursula smiled. 

" He is very good," she answered with an effect of 
carelessness. She knew it was best not to make too 
much of any concessions of Iiigledew's to her pres- 
ent listener. 

^^ Don't think you have changed his point of 
view,'* he said rather ill-temper^dly. 

Unaffectedly Ursula laughed aloud. 

" Change Hutchins Ingledew's point of view," 
she exclaimed. " Oh, dear me, no ! I never ex- 
pect to change anybody's point of view, Roger." 

After a moment he rose to leave the room. 

^^This man who is coming here," he paused at 
the door to say, — ^^he is an influential man and 
a gentleman. He comes from a doubtful county. 
You won't mind being polite to him, will you ? " 

*' I know of no reason for being otherwiise," said 
Ursula with the fine smile that had a greater effect 
of mockery than she always knew. 

^ I suppose Hutchins has been humoring my prpj- 
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udices in some small matter," she said to herself^ 
as her husband left the room. " How like him ! 
Nothing that would make any difference, of course," 
she added, still smiling, half at her own position, 
half at his. The period of her sharpest resentment 
towards Morcraft had passed. She was rather sorty 
for him, with his limitations and his inadequacy. 
She had begun to realize that to be sorry for hrtiir- 
tations is about the only thing to do with them. Nor 
did she regret that what had been so serious a thing 
for her had quickly taken its place in his mind as a 
trifling disturbance, almost a caprice. He had no 
remote conception of the storm through which she 
had fought her way, and she was giad. It ttiade 
things much easier. 

About a year later the Ingledews gave a dinner 
which was coincident with Roger Morcraft's accept- 
ance of a responsible political office. He had come 
up wonderfully on the last count, much to the surprise 
of men who were not on confidential terms with 
Hutchins Ingledew. 

^^ I thought it was the other thing Ingledew had 
in view for his man," said Sinnott, one of the dis- 
appointed. 

" Don't you know Hutch Ingledew better than to 
think you know where he 's at ? " sneered Nixon, 
not the less angrily for his own surprise. 
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If the IngledeW dinner was not ostensibly to cele- 
brate the event, it had all the air of a congratulatory 
occasion. Teddy Siddons was there, but without her 
husband. She so rarely went anywhere with him 
that people were surprised to know that he was in 
Japan rather than at his club — such an elaborate 
reason for his non-appearance was not really called 
for. Teddy herself was gayer than ever and more 
reckless. Mrs. Ingledew did not approve of h^ in 
the least, but she invited her for Ursula's sake. 

^^ She is nothing worse than imprudent, you know 
perfectly well, Ida,'* Ursula had urged.. 

^^ She is imprudent," Mrs. Ingledew replied defi- 
nitely. It was not necessary to set anything down in 
malice to render the arraignment complete. Teddys 
however, had kept her scornful promise to her mother. 
There was no danger that society as a whole would 
really regard her coldly^ Even if she had not been 
very rich, she was too amusing to be judged severdy, 
and, with all her hardihood, too spontaneous to incur 
suspicion of real duplicity. And she was as devoted 
to Ursula Morcraft as ever she had been to Ursula 
Keith. 

"Do you think she minds much?" she asked 
Engham this evening, with a little motion of her 
head in Ursula's direction. 

" Minds whom much ? " asked Engham, settling 
bis glasses, ^Ida2" 
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" Oh, nonsense ! Do you think she cares much 
• whether he lifted this cup or not i ** 

** Dear me, Teddy ! " sighed Engham, '' your lan- 
guage grows more tropical every day. No, I don't 
believe she minds particularly. Not as much per- 
haps as she once thought she would." 

Teddy nodded emphatically. 

^^ Mother says there is something beautiful in such 
a palpable union," she said with something strikingly 
like a wink. ^^^ Palpable union,' is what she said. 
Goodness knows where she got that. Sounds a little 
like Berk's aunt. Of course," she added unblush- 
ingly, ^^that was one for Ursula and two for me." 

^^ I am afraid you are not all that your mother would 
have you be," said Engham without afiectation. 

Teddy laughed. 

^^ It 's a great deal for her to have the spectacle of 
the Morcrafts," she said. ^^ She thinks he is one of 
the best examples of what we Americans can become. 
That 's one for Berk. Old-world culture has dropped 
off several points of late years." Then she looked 
over at Ursula. **A11 the same," she concluded 
shrewdly, with another nod, ^^ she '11 get something 
out of it. I don't believe but what it would be worse 
ifhe'd fumbled it." 

Mr. Bedingfield came in after dinner ; he wished 
a few minutes' conversation with Ingledew, and he 
stayed a little after the business was transacted. I( 
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happened that Ursula found herself in a corner of the 
drawing-room with these two men. The clergyman 
had crossed the floor with his host to say a word of 
Morcraft's appointment. 

** Yes," said Ursula in reply, ** I am very glad. I 
think he. is quite fitted for it in many ways. And 
of course the Committee of Ten now sees its way 
to its own agent of reform," she added, laughing. 
^^ Possibly later we shall rise to the dignity of an 
organ." 

^ You may do better with him, Bedingfield, than 
with me," suggested Jngledew with his non-committal 
smile. 

^^ I shall appeal to Mrs. Morcraft rather than to 
either of you," rejoined Bedingfield, smiling too. 
While remaining on perfectly friendly terms with 
Ingledew, he had never made an appeal of any sort 
to him since the day of the strike. And Hutchins 
had not fiiiled to notice it, as he noticed everything 
that came his way — nor perhaps without a sentiment 
of regret. 

*'You do not always appeal, Mr. Bedingfield," 
said Ursula swiftly. ^^You may not have the air, 
but you are the dictators, after all, in the last analysis 
— you reformers and what you represent." There 
was a note of seriousness in her words, though she 
spoke lightly — a note to which, with that recognition 
of the solid earth beneath our feet which comes in 

*7 
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the midst of ihe most incongmoua gaycty, betk men 
responded. 

^ There are some fundamentals," said the cleigjr- 
man, with the efiect of admitting something she had 
urged, ^^ if one can get hold of them. The danger 
to some people lies in their Ibrgettiog that there are 
any." 

There was an instant's pause, and it was broken by 
Ingledew* 

** We none of us get just what we want," he said 
with his accustomed half-humorous dryness, ^^and 
when we fail we £dl back on what we are pleased 
to call fundamentals. One has to do something." 
The others glanced at him in not too evident sur- 
prise. ^ To one of us it is duty," he went on, as if 
a trifle amused at the eflFect of his expansiveness 
on his hearers. ^To another religion; to another 
playing the game—* a game that is not quite all 
chance, nor yet quite all skill," and he turned and 
left them as his brother-in-law approached the, group. 

^^ Mr. Ingledew does not hold with the idea of a 
divine plan," said Bedingfield with the regret of an 
inevitable acceptance. 

^ No," said Ursula, ^ and yet he has had his les- 
sons too — one catches a glimpse of his education 
now and then." 

Engham had been detained on his way towards 
them with his sister Ida. 
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<^ Character, character!/' murmured Bedingiield, 
half to himself, as he glanced about thp room* ^^ We 
know nothing about it — except that it is WACtb 
making — and for something.'' 

^^For another world? " queried Ucsult. H Some- 
times," she said thoughtfully, ^^ I feel as if I would 
ask but one thing of another world." 

He looked his question. ^ That the worse should 
never appear the better reason." Then she went on. 
^^ There was a time when I felt that I had a right 
to keep away from what would deteriorate — would 
injure what I called my character — to get away at all 
hazards — that I owed it to myself." Bedingfield's 
fine, kindly eyes were on her as he nodded in compre* 
hension. "Since that," she said, "I have realized 
that one may owe it to oneself to stay instead of go — 
to stay and let one's character deteriorate if it will." 
She spoke with the repose that had become more and 
more a part of her, and as she finished she looked up 
and laughed quite in her usual way. ^^That was 
one of the hardest lessons / had to learn." 

"That is not the way character deteriorates," he 
smiled without emphasis, not pausing to put any 
special construction on her words, as she was sure 
he would not, simply accepting it as her contribution 
towards a philosophy of life. 

Engham was coming nearer, and Ursula let her 
eyes rest on him as she said more quietly than ever, 
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^ Don't you think that, when one has learned all the 
lessons, one might not find so very much left in the 
world to live for, Mr. Bedingfield ? " 

He looked at her with extreme kindness. 

^ Perhaps that is part of the divine plan, too," he 
said. 
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